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DEDICATORY EPISTLE. 



TO SAMUEL C. UFHAM, ESQ. 

Mt Diab Uphax : 

HaTiDg detenniocd to dedicate this book to yon, I reflected 
thmt it woald be difficalt to introdace yoar name into a work which 
deals in scarcely aoj thing else but ccnsnre, wherefore I pauled 
nyself to find something in joar conduct which deserves to be con- 
demned. The worst faalt with which I can possibly charge you, is 
your retirement from a profession which cannot well spare any of 
its honorable members ; and this fault of yours was the more inex- 
cusable, because you abdicated the chair editorial at a time when 
joa had abundant reason to be satisfied with your success as a 
journalist, and with the many " golden opinions'* which your excel- 
lent management of the press had g^ned for yon. The single offense 
Jost spoken of entitles you to a place among the condemned editors ; 
neyertheless, with a just appreciation of your motives, I subscribe 
nyscIf 

Your unchangeable friend, 

TUB AUTHOB. 
JiMM, 1850. 
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PREAMBLE. 



Whin asefal but UDpIeasant truths are brought to light, the 
man who undertakes to divulge them is often expected to giro 
some explanation of bis motives. But is this expectation fair 
and reasonable t It appears to me that when truths are gen- 
uine and important, the public has no right to inquire whether 
they are told maliciously, mlschievouslj, or for the best pur- 
pose that can be imagined. With respect to the reyelatioos 
which are about to be made, it might not be easy to explain 
mj reasons for making them, in a way that would be likely to 
give general satisfaction. To elucidate my meaning, let us take 
a familiar incident from ancient history: — 

When Curtius leaped into a yawning abyss and sacrificed 
himself, as it seemed, for the benefit of the public, his conduet 
might hare been yariously interpreted by his fellow-citizens. 
Some might hare supposed that he was tired of life, and wished 
to haye a decent pretense for committing suicide. Othera 
might haye surmised that an excessive love of praise and admi« 
ration, or a yearning after posthumous celebrity, induced him 
to entomb his living body in that extraordinary manner. Some 
parsimonious people might have conjectured that he did it to 
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aToid llie expenses of a regular funeral ; and, in short, every 
man iroald bare acconnted for the action io a manner corre- 
Eponding with the ruling niotites of hie own conduct. It is 
possible that man; Koman citizens nlio lived in the time of 
Marcus Cnrtins believed that the foangman was real); actaaled 
by a noble and noselfiih desire to serve his country, wilhoot 
anj Lope of reward or any prospect of plunder. But if Marcna 
Curtius had sacrificed himseif in the United States of America, 
about the middle of the nineteenth century, I apprehend that 
the last-mentioned supposition, tvith b majority of the people, 
would have been more incomprehensible and more incredible 
than any of the others. 

In some particalars, my present nndertaking bears a striking 
resemblance to the suicidal act of Marcus Curtius. I perceive 
a terrible gulf — a bottomless abjss of typographical iniquity — 
standing open in this republic ; and, to use a phrase much in 
TOgae with my countrymen, I " pitch into it," with some hope 
of abating the nuisance. My deed, like that of Curtius, will 
admit of divers interpretations; it will be called rash, incon- 
siderate, quixotic, prcsumptaous, impious perhaps, or almost 
any thing else, except benevolent and patriotic. 

It may be very difficult for some of my fellow-citizens to 
imagine what motives could impel any mau to provoke the 
wrath of eucU a powerful "institution" as journalism. The 
first conjecture of nice-tenths of the American people may be 
that a pecuniary " speculation" is intended. Such a book as 
Oir Press Oang, it may be said, is likely to have an extensive 
sale, and, in this way, the author will be remunerated for ex- 
posing himself to the findictive abuse of the public journals. 
Bnt, on the other hand, let us consider that booksellers seldom 
expect to Gud a market for their publications without editorial 
assistance ; and it is commonly believed that the efforts of the 

L press can prevent the sale of any new book, whatever may be 
its merit. It is not at all probable that the journalists will be 
raagDanimons enough to lecommend "Our Press Gang" to 
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public patronage. The farorable attention of the press will 
not be solicited in anj manner ; the book will not be advertised 
largely in the newspapers ; nothing will be paid for editorial 
" puffs," and no graiis copies will be presented to journalists. 
And 80 the expedients which are supposed to be absolutely 
necessary to m&ke a book marketable will not, and cannot, be 
used in the present instance. How, then, is the publication of 
this book to be made " a good speculation"? 

Will it be supposed or pretended that the disclosures made 
in this Tolnme are demonstrations of malice or revenge ? Yoa 
will find no proof of such an allegation in the book itself. 
None of the author's personal enemies are carbonized, excori* 
ated, or crucified in these pages. None of his friends are 
spared, if they happen to be connected with the abases which 
are made the objects of attack. The names of persons are 
introduced only in a lawful and justifiable manner ; and, in the 
most aggravated cases of delinquency, the offenders are treated 
with a degree of courtesy and merciful forbearance. 

Had I been disposed to indulge a vindictive disposition, the 
opportunity would not have been wanting, and the provoca- 
tions which I have received would have been sufficient for my 
excuse. The proscription and persecution to which I have 
been subjected in this city of Philadelphia, merely because I 
have ventured to attempt some very desirable reforms, have 
been the themes of public remark. In a work entitled ** The 
Dramatic Authors of America" I find the following passage : 

" Mr. Wilmer's literary productions have gained him many 
enemies among those who have writhed under bis lash, and the 
consequence is that he is now suffering a kind of proscription 
which must affect very deeply both his interests and his repu- 
tation as an author." 

In the preface to one of Qeorge Lippard's novels, it is asserted 
that certain influential persons connected with the press of 
Philadelphia have used all their exertions to prevent me from 
earning a livelihood in this city. I have many good reasons 



for believing thai these intimationa are correct ; bat BDch 1b 
my ardent luve of Truth, thai, for her Bake, 



and tliere were so many facts of general importance to be dis- 
cussed in this volume, that no space eoold be wasted in tlie 
exposition of matters which chiefly concern myself 

When I speak of the " disclosures" which I am aboat to 
make. I do not profess to be a revelator of profound mysteriea 
or a discoverer of truths which have hithctto been indiscernible. 
Many of the facts which I propose to exhibit are not unknowo 
to everybody ; but they will be novelties to the public in gen* 
ERAL. These facts are not generally known, because, among 
the few who have had opportunities to become acquainted with 
them, it seldom happens that there is an individual who is will- 
ing to incur the risks of making them public. That tbey are 
published noto is the effect of a soraewhat singular combina- 
tion of causes. The author of this book expects not to ask 
any favors from the "sovereign people," and he can therefore 
venture to do them nn important service ; he does not believe 
in the omnipotence of the press, and ho is not afraid to awaken 
its indignation ; he does believe in the omnipotence of Truth, 
and he hesitates not to fight in her cause, and to trust to her 
protection. And, besides, (sinner as he is,) he would rather do 
good than evil ; and when he can be patriotic at no greater 
expense than the endurance of a little newspaper abase, he is 
willing to serve his country. 

But the public does not see all the risks which are incarred 
in this andertaking. When I offend the newspaper press I 
offend all the rascality with which it is confederated ; and in 
this way I may provoke whole legions of powerful enemies, if 
the shot from my battery should happen to take effect. 

I hope and believe that I have done no injustice in this 
Tolurae. In a work which records so many facts, it is scarcely 
possible that there should not be some trivial migapprebensionB 
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■nd errors. In a country where the newspapers are the prin- 
cipal soarces of information, it is almost impossible to obtain 
a strictlj-correct account of any thing ; bat, in all matters of 
importance, the evidence was well sifted and scrutinize4 before 
it was admitted into this Tolnme. That there are an j consid- 
erable mistakes in the book is donbtfnl; bat it is certain that 
the vohole truth is not always told ; and when any ngly affair 
is spoken of, the reader may generally gaess that the reality 
was mnch worse than the description. If this book should 
proTc to be less Titaperatiye than some persons expected, the 
fault is not mine ; it is not in my nature to write or pnblish 
scurrility or gross personalties, and I never promised to do 
any thing of the kind. My object is to strike at great abuses, 
and not to assail small iudiTiduals, no matter how deserving 
they may be of rebuke or castigation. 

In one of the last sections of this work I have endeavored 
to expose the sophistical pretense, that ** newspapers are not 
accountable for their own misconduct, because they are obliged 
to mould themselves to suit the requirements of the public." 
I deny that the press of the United States is what the public 
demands. Instead of adapting themselves to the tastes and 
requirements of the people, our newspapers endeavor to innocu- 
late the public with their own morbid humors and purulent 
morality. The American people have a great relish for news- 
paper reading ; but it does not follow that they relish all that 
they read in the newspapers. It would be just as wise to sup- 
pose that because certain persons have a strong inclination for 
theatrical amusements, they must therefore delight in all the 
obscenities and gross immoralities of the stage. But if the 
taste of the reading public were really depraved, the conductors 
of the press would not be justified in ministering to such a 
taste, and cultivating it with untiring assiduity. The public 
may require brothels and grog-shops, (as well as vicious news- 
papers,) bat the keepers of these establishments are not excus- 
able OD that account 

ftnnge attempts have been made to apologixe for the 
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oBenaea of American journalism by asscrling that the news- 
paper press of England is qoitc m vicious as ours. If this 
assertion were trie, it would afford a ver^ flimsy excase, or 
no excuEe at all, for the offending jouraalists of this country. 
The joonialiam of England is mnch older than that of America, 
and the oldest institations arc expected to be the most corrupt. 
To plead for our American ncwspapere, therefore, by saying 
that tbcy are no more depraved than the journals of Great 
Britain, ia like atiempiing to extennatc the faults of your jiiTe- 
nile son Bobby by averring that he is no worse than some 
hoary-headed sinner. The comparisou injures the cause which 
it is meant to defend. 

The author of this work does not propose any restriction on 
the liberiy of the press ; simply becanse the newspaper press 
of America has no liberty to be restraiued. Its freedom (as 
we shall see hereafter) ia nil a farcical illusion. Our journal- 
ism is both tyrannical and slavish ; it succumbs to every pow- 
erful influence, aud it is bold and independent only when it 
attacks the weak and defenseless. 

It is not denied thai public journalism is a very good thing 
in lis place. In this respect it resembles many other things, 
which are conveniences or blessings in their right locations, 
and afflictions or nnisancea when misplaced. A very useful 
kitchen utensil, or an important article of bed-room furniture, 
might bo an unsightly or unpleasant object if placed on yoar 
parlor table. The chief design of this work is to show that 
the newspaper press of America has mistaken its proper office 
add position. It should be a serviceable drudge — a modest, 
Bobmissive, civil-speaking, unobtrusive lackey; not a super- 
cilious, domineering, insolent, Toul-mouthed major domo. Ia 
short, the press should be the people's most bumble servant, 
and not their master. 

It is not prelended in this volume that public jonmalisU are 
naturally worse than other people. Three-fourths of mankind 
will play the knave or tyrant if they have opportunities to do 
90, aud it is the migfortune of newspaper editors to have many 
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soch opportanitiei. Some of the best men that erer I met 
with are condactoni of the press, and their integritj is the more 
admirable because it resists the strongest persuasions to error. 
But, as few men are able to withstand strong temptations, the 
editorial fraternity in general is of the quality which I am 
about to describe. 

It would be Tery unfair to require the author of " Our Press 
Gang" to find remedies for all the mischiefs which he under- 
takes to point out. With as much reason you might suppose 
that every man who discovers a fire is under obligations to 
extinguish it I make proclamation of existing evils, and 
take it for granted that the people and their legislators will 
know what action is required to suit the emergency. 

In justice to myself, I must caution the public against the 
falsehoods and misrepresentations of the offended parties, if 
they are rash enough to provoke further exposures. Remem- 
ber, my countrymen, that nothing is easier tlian lying, especially 
among newspaper editors ; for it is an art which they have 
studied, and which they thoroughly understand. They can lie 
openly, or by implication, or innuendo, or even by keeping 
silence and seeming to overlook a fact. If they condescend 
to take any notice of this work, it is impossible at this time to 
say how they will treat it ; and, to confess the truth, my mind 
is very little agitated with the subject. 

It is proper to remark, before I finish this preamble, that I 
have no particular quarrel with the newspaper press of America. 
My publications have invariably received favorable attentions 
from the public journals. My last work, "The Life, Travels, 
and Adventures of Ferdinand de Soto," was especially well 
treated, until the publisher's petition to Congress (with which 
I had nothing to do, by the way) provoked three or four of 
the most infamous jounials in the United States to attack it. 
I do not oppreheud that the publication of this book will pro- 
duce an impression unfavorable to the author on the mind of 
any public journalist whose good opinion is really desirable ; 
and there are some newspaper-men in this country whose 
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fiercest dennnciations hare an effect like that which the ancients 
ascribed to the lightnings — ^they 9ancHfy the object on which 
thej fall. In no other respect do the wrathful censares of bad 
men resemble the artllleiy of heayen ; they cannot blacken or 
bam, or prostrate, or crush the mortal at whom they are 
aimed, bnt sink into the earth, innocnons, at the feet of their 
intended victim. 
Philadelphia, June 16, 1869. 



INTRODUCTORY NARRATIVE ; 

COMPBISINQ AN ACCOUNT OF THE AUTHOR'S OWN EXPE- 
B1£NCE AS A NEWSPAPER EDITOR. 



As a prelude to the '' expositions" which are promised on 
the title-page of this book, I propose to g^ve some accoant of 
my own editorial experience, — which maj serve to introduce 
me to the reader, and to satisfy him that I hare had oppor- 
tonities to make myself acquainted with the subjects which I 
undertake to discuss. 

For almost thirty years, I hare been connected, in one way 
or another, with the public journalism of the United States. 
During the greater part of that time, I have been engaged at 
the editorial bureau, and have written for almost every class 
and variety of newspapers. 

My editorial life, for the most part, has been a very sad and 

weary pilgrimage. I have passed over many mountains of 

difficulties and through innumerable valleys of humiliation. 

I have often plunged into sloughs of despondency ; and, more 

than once, have I been captured by the giant Despair. I 

have fought with Apollyon in many different shapes, and I 

have encountered the lions unmuzzled and unchained. But, in 

the whole of my route, I have met with no silver mines and 

DO pleasant land of Beulah ; and the heavy burden which I 

assumed at the commencement of my travel, stuck to me, with 

increasing and crushing ponderosity, — to the last stage of my 

jonmey, 

S (17) 
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In several pnrtif uliirs, therefore, I have fcrcd inach n-orae than 
tbe pilfcrini of John BiiiiTan, — and that is Dot at all surprising, 
— for his H OS a hL-avfiinard route, but mine necessarily condncl- 
ed luciii auoi>]ii>siiLilirection. A brief recilalof my misadTen- 
tiircs and tribulalions may help to coovincc the [inblic that tho 
editorial profos^i.jn is not that "primrose path of daUiance" 
which it must ln' mi-ciken for by the thousands who ore con- 
stantly endeaviniii;^; to crowd into it. 

TIJK FIRST EXPERIMENT. 

I began my r.irof'r as a newspaper writer at the age of nine- 
teen ; having jneviously studied law nnd prepared myself for 
adraissiou to the bar. Fate determined that of two rascally 
avocations, I >lu'iilii be drawn into that one which was beat 
calcnlated to (■iiiiiilenict the excellent moral discipline to which 
I had been subjected in childhood and early youth. 

'When about to commence the practice of law in Daltimore, 
I was invited to take charge of a rural newspaper published 
at Elkton, Md. The pros]>ect of literary renown induced me 
to accept this flattering offer. I endeavored to astonish the 
Elktonians, — who were celebrated for their clflssical proclivi- 
ties, — and I succeeded, in some measure, by means of a liberal 
nse of Latin quotations and mythological allusions. But, as 
we had no Greek or Hebrew types in our printing-office, I 
could not give universal satisfaction to these erudite villagers, 

CHANGE OF lOCATIOS, 

Emboldened by my partial success, I now conceived the 
daring design of emigrating to Philadelphia and connecting 
myself, if possible, with the luminous journalism of (hat city. 
Phi!adcl]>hia, at that time, was called the " Athens of America." 
All the most flourishing literary publications of the country 
were issued from the press of the Quaker Cily, — which was 
therefore supposed to be the very fountaiu-head of American 
intellect. 

On my arrival at Philadelphia, I presented myself to Mr. 
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Samnel C. Atkinson, publisher of the Saturday Evening Po9t 
and Catiket; the former of which was then the most popnlar 
weekly paper in the United States, and the latter was the most 
widely circulated monthly periodical. Both of these publi- 
cations were conducted by Mr. Atkinson on the most eco- 
nomical plan and his profits must have been extremely great. 
He enga^^ed me to write editorials and other matters for his 
hebdomadal and magazine. The employment was suflBciefIt to 
occupy all my time, and my salary sufficed to pay my landlady 
and laundress, " without defalcation," every Saturday night I 
In those days, writers for the American newspaper and 
periodical press were not quite so handsomely remunerated as 
they are at the present time. A publisher who paid his con- 
tributors any thing was regarded as a munificent patron of lite* 
rature, and received as many compliments on that score as did 
that Roman gentleman to whom Horace dedicated his first ode. 

ANOTHER REMOVAL. 

Having written myself into an incipient consumption with- 
out much improving my worldly condition, I resolved on 
another removal ; and, after some consideration, I concluded 
to try my fortunes in Washington city. But, in the first place, 
I was obliged to pass some months in the country, to re-es- 
tablish my health. I took charge of a rural academy near the 
Catoctin mountains, where I might have enjoyed a tranquil 
and happy life, if I could have forgotten that there were such 
things as newspapers and magazines in existence. 

But the spell was on me ; the evil genius of Typography 
bad thrown its mantle around me, and I was drawn onward by 
its irresistible magnetism. As soon as I felt strong enough 
to resume the duties of the editorial desk, I started for Wash- 
ington, acconling to my previous intention. My appearance 
wa4 that of a raw country lad, — as I still wore the rustic dre«8 
which I had used in my late secluded dwelling-place ; and 
when, in this sober garniture, I called on several publishers of 
the leading newspapers of the national metropolis and made 
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them ftn offer of my sKsistancc. a glauce nt my costame vai 
BufScient to make the conference cxlremely short, and u some* 
what GOpercilious repnUe was the iavariable conscqaence. 



At teagth, while canTusing for a "situation," I happened 
to call General DafT Green, puhlisher of the Unib-d Stales 
Telegraph. This pnper hait been the first organ of General 
Jackson's administration, and it had been established at Wash- 
ington for the express purpose of snpporting that hero's 
claims to the presidency. When Jackson quarreled with 
several members of his cabinet and dismissed Ibem, because 
(as it is supposed,) their families would not associate with Mrs. 
Eaton, one of Jackson's faToriles, — Duff Green threw oS'hia 
allegiance to the president and denouncei] him as a tjraut,— 
alleging that he had endeavored to force the virtuons wires 
and daughters of his cabinet-ministers to endure the society of 
a woman whose moral character was not withont reproach. 

It is conjectnred that General Duff Green was dissatisfied 
with President Jackson on another account. The former 
wished John C, Calhoun to succeed to the presidency, — but 
the latter was using every effort to place Martin Van Buren 
on the track that would conduct him to that high station. 
These cross purposes were more likely to produce a misnnder- 
Blanding between Green and Jackson than any emeuU among 
the ladies of the republican conrt. 

The defection of Duff Green took place a short time berore 
my arrival at Washington. I found the United Slalea Tele- 
graph playing off all its artillery against the old soldier of 
cotton-bale celebrity, whom, only a few months before, it had 
represented to the world as the model hero, patriot, and states- 
man of the age. 

When I first came into the presence of Dnff Green, I 
remember that I was coDsiderably, but not unpleasantly, dis- 
appointed. His inelegant monosyllabic name bad someliov 
prepared me for ibe sight of a small, "dampy," mean-looking j 
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morUI, with ao non gentility or intellectuality in bis appeu* 
ance lb«n could be enrily expresaed in Toiir or five letters of 
tbe alphabet. 

Bat m; preeooceptlons were widely different from tbe fact 
On inspection, DqIT Qreen proved to be a tall, slender, gentle- 
man-like man, with a piercing blacic eye and a highly intel- 
lectnal conntenance. The miticity of my dress and appear- 
ance aeemed to make no unfuTorable impression on tbe mind 
or General Daff Qreen ; and I afterward learned that bii own 
cz|>erience had prepared him to look with indutgeace and 
sympathy on the condition of those persons whose stock of 
wearing apparel was not very elegant or abundant. The 
gossips of Washington reported, that when Qeneral Qreen 
first came to that city, he possessed but one pair of pan- 
taloons — (brown cassiinere) ; and, as these required renovation 
before they could l>e made presentable in good society, tb« 
general was obliged to lie in bed, while bis " pants " were in 
the bands of the scourer. 

Bnt government patronage had made vast changes in the 
worldly affairs of this distinguished journalist. At tbe time 
to which my narrative refers, he was living in a style of splen- 
dor which had rarely been equaled, even in Washington city ; 
and, according to coramon mmor, he had given some offcnso 
b> the honsehold of Qenerai Jackson by presuming, in the 
princely grandeur of his domestic cRtablislimont, to eclipse tbe 
glory and magnificence of the "White House." It was this 
ambitions design — as some of the Washingtonians declared— 
which had made tbe (irst disturbance between the President 
and his principal organist. 



As soon as I had made General Dnff Green acquainted 
with my desire to D3.sisl him in the editorial departmcut of his 
paper, be acknowledged that ho wanted socb assistance at that 
tiDM ; bnt be frankly expressed his fean that my youth and 
Wkttt of experience as a political and controversial writer. 



I 
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Ihiald disqaalifj mc for itie duties which I would be expecUd 
to perform in his office. 1 replied thai it did not become me 

to recommend myself, bot that I could refer him to several 
eminent (loliticiaiis, who, perhaps, "could give hiro a satis- 
factory account of my abilities and moral character." 

Tliere waa sometbirig Parson Adams-like in the latter part 
of this ajwecb, and the Bodacious newspaper conductor smiled 
Bt my boyish eimplicity, wlien I seemed to apprehend that 
correct moral deportment was one of tlie necessary qaaliGca- 
tioDS of the political joarnalist! Ilovrever, Oenerol Green 
made a memorandum of my references, promising to write to 
the gentlemen designated ; but, in the mean lime, he proposed 
to test my polemical talents, by allowing me to prepare ft reply 
toa leading article which bad appeared in thenewly-estalilished 
organ of the administration, the successor and rival of the 
United Stales Trlegraph. The article to be answered was, 
(as Duff Green iufomied me,) written by one of the members 
of Jackson's new cabinet ; and this information made me bus* 
pect that the task imposed on mc would prove extremely diffi- 
cult. To my great relief, however, I found this piece of 
cabinet-work a very weak and clumsy affair; and though 
Green bad allowed me three days to demolish it, I succeeded, 
as I thought, in (lerforming that operation within three hours. 
I knew nothing of the subject treated of, except what I 
gathered from the article itself; but it was easy enough to 
ehow up the absurdities and illogical conclusions of my an- 
tagonist, and thus, instead of contradicting liim, to make Mm 
contradict himself. 

My reply to the member of the cabinet's "leader" satisfied 
Duff Green, which was all that I wished to accomplish at 
that time, and be immediately engaged me at a salary which 
more than equaled my most sanguine expeclationa. 

HBWSPAPEH PKOJECT. 

I had been hi Duff Green's employment only four or five 
weeks, when I received a letter from Mr. Charles F. Gkmd, 
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who lutd resolved to estftblisb a new liteniry paper at Balti- 
more,— wid he proposed to place the editorial niaoageioent of 
tbe intended peblicatioD ander m; cbar;^. After some delib- 
eration, I coucluded to accept Mr. Cloud's offer. I consented 
to forego tbe Bomefrtiat brilliant prospects which seemed to 
open to me at Washington ; I gave up a sitaation which 
promiMd to be permanent and a salary which was aalBcient 
for mj decent maintenance ; and, by acceding to Mr. Cloud's 
proposals, I engaged in an enterprise which could not be 
remunerative at tbe beginning, and which would probably 
termiuate in loss and disappointment 

Donbtlesi this choice of mine may appear to be extremely 
iodiscreet; but there were some adTuntnges in the change. 
With a Julius Cesar-like ambition, I preferred tbe position of 
ft principal editor at Baltimore to that of a subordinate scribe 
at Washington. Besides, I loved literature more than the 
. irar of party politics, — and my short probation in Duff Green's 
office had made this branch of tbe newspaper business more 
distasteful to me than ever. Moreover, the terms offered by 
Mr. Okud were somewhat alluring, though ray remnneratioD 
would depend alti^ther on the success of the undertaking. 

BIBTH OP THE "BALTIMORE BATVODAT VliilTKB." 

Mr. C. F. Cloud, (who, by the way, woa an old acquaint- 
ance of mine,) had lately been married to a young lady with a 
small fortune of about $6,000, — which sum be proposed to 
invest Id this enterprise. He had purchased a printing-office, 
comprising aH the materials which the publication of a weekly 
Mwspaper would require. The terms proposed by Mr. Cloud 
and accepted by me, were : — 1. That I should not be expected 
to contribute nny money to tbe undertaking, as my services as 
editor would be considered aa equivalent to Mr. Cloud's 
pecuniary investment. 3. That the clear proGia of the paper 
should be equally divided between Mr. Cloud and myself. 
8. The printing materials were to be and remain exclusively 
tbe property of Mr. Cloud. 
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It WM afterward alleged that I made a " hard bargain " 
with this gentleman. But the truth is, I merely accepted Mr. 
Cioufi's offer, and if that was too liberal there was nobody to 
blame but hiniself. There was not ihe least aiiiielj on mj 
part to engage in this enterprise, as the prospects of Enecesa 
were not exlremelj flattering; and, for Rome time, I Telt verj 
mach inclined to reject Mr. Cloud's offer, notwithstanding its 
BDpposed liberatitj. 

However, the prelimiaaries were settled at last, the part- 
nership was formed, and the publication of the Baltimore 
Saturday VwUer was commenced. The history of this news- 
paper is sufficiently curious to merit particular notice. As it 
had been fuuud impossible hitherto to establish a literary 
paper in Baltimore, the common belief was that the Vittiter 
would have but "a short run." The most experienced pub- 
lishers were of this opinion ; nnd when (he Baltimore dailiei 
noticed our first issue, they humanely exhorted us to bo . 
prepared for the certain disappointment and ruin which 
awaited un. Nevertheless, the disappointment was all on their 
own side, for the Vimler prospered exceedingly. At the end 
of six months, it was Grmly established ; and not only paid all 
its expenses but began to yield some profit to its conductors. 

About three months before this time, however, the expenses 
of the business exceeded the income, and the financial affairs 
of the paper were somewhat embarrassed. Mr. Cloud's money 
had all been used in the purchase of printing apparatus, paper, 
etc., and be now proposed to take in a third partner, who coaM 
snpply the funds which were necessary to continue the publi- 
cation. By this arrangement, my share of the profits would 
be reduced from oue-half to one-third; but, believing it to 
be a necessary measure, I conseiiled to it without hesitation. 
The person whom Mr. Clond had selected as the third partner 
was a Mr. William P. Ponder — Cloud's own brolher-in-law; 
and this circumstance did not afford me unalloyed satisfaction, 
Bnt I waived all my objections on condition that MeGsra. 
Cloud and Ponder should subscribe to new articles of partner 
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•Upt which were written by myself and in which I took care 
to express all the conditions of our compact with a precision 
which afterward proved to be of the greatest importance. 

T&OUBLESOMX OOPABTNIRSHIP. 

Boon after the admission of Mr. Ponder, as a member of 
onr publishing firm, a certain Mr. Hewitt, a teacher of Yocid 
and instrumental music, and the author of a popular song 
called ** The Minstrel's Return," yolunteered to write edito- 
rial articles for the Visiter^ without any compensation except 
the glory of being named as one of the editors. Mr. Hewitt 
had been connected with the editorial department of a weekly 
literary paper entitled " The Baltimore Minerva^ " which ex- 
pired of inanition soon after our Visiter was commenced. 
This gentleman was not one of "Apollo's venal sons;" he 
had other means of maintenance besides authorship or edi- 
torial labor, and he therefore possessed the manifold advanta- 
ges of such American writers as can afford to " work for noth- 
ing and find themselves." 

Mr. Hewitt's proposition to write editorials for nothing,— 
(or for glory, which is pretty much the same thiug,) seems 
to have made my partners suspect that their arrangement with 
me had involved them in an unnecessary expense. They blam- 
ed themselves, no doubt, for agreeing to give me one-third of 
their profits for the performance of work which another man 
was willing to do without any charge at all. It appears that 
Messrs. Cloud and Pouder, believed that I bad no just claims 
on the emoluments of the Visiter, and no property in the pub- 
lication, — because I had contributed no money to the estab- 
lishment of the business. They did not seem to understand 
that my time and labor were of some value — though a com- 
mon opinion was that the success of the paper was owing, 
in a great measure, to my exertions. The business was now 
placed on a firm basis, the subscription list was increasing with 
unexampled rapidity, and the income afforded a considerable 
•orpins over the expenditures. In these circumstances my 
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partners may hare considered it aeelesa to kc«p up Ihoee ezpco- 
flive " features," which had been necessary nt the outset, while 
tbe ]>opcrwa9striigtcliDgfariiulorii:lyiuid|)ul>li(.-faror. ILtring 
resolved to uiirlaii their espeiises, or to lighten llieir lading,— 
Slessrs. Cloud and Poadcr, unceremoniously threw mo ovei^ 
board. Ju oWier vioTda,thKj iiah\ie\ieA a diasolutton of part- 
nersln'p, — without any ' i versaliou with me on tlw 

suhjcct, and iiithoat giring > tne least hint of their ioten- 
tions. 

It may be diaicnlt k idcr to belicre (whftt wu 

really the fact,) that this anno ent was made in two or 

tlirec of the daily papei al days, bePore I knew or 

Bnspectcd niiy tiling of Ui The adTertisenient did not 

appear in our own paper, seldom examined the ad- 

TertisinK colnmns of the journals in which it was inserted, 
the interesting paragraph wholly escaped my observation, 
until my attention was drawn to it by the inquiries of Eom« 
of my friends. 



Strangely enongh, my name was rctninetl at the head of 

the ViailiT, for several weeks after the termination of the 
partnership was nnnonnccd by Messrs. Cloud and Ponder. 
And after tlicir repeated assertions in the Vi^ili'r's own col- 
nmns that I no longer had any connection wiili the paper, the 
words " Piiblinhed by Cloud, Wihufr an,l Ponder," still ap- 
peared, in conspicuous type, under t!ie title of every number. 
The nest inovemcut of my partners was to have me bound 
over to keep the peace, tliongh I had made no threat and ei- 
hiliitcd no signs of violent resentment. I expostulated with 
them, however, in a mild way, and endeavored to make them 
understand our relative positions; but they appeared to be 
allofrethcr convinced that the law would sustain them in the 
very singular course which they had chosen lo pursue. I 
think it likely that they were acting under the directions of 
some excessively cunning attorney, who had succeeded in per- 
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luadiDg them that their beharior to me was legal and jnsti- 
fiable. 

Id the mean time, my position was Terj embarrassing and 
almost indefinable. I continued to write editorial articles for 
the Visiter and to offer them for publication ; otherwise I 
should hare seemed to subscribe or consent to mj own expul« 
sioD from the business. But m j written articles were not pub* 
lished ; and, as the printing materials were exclusivelj the 
property of Mr. Cloud, I could not insist on having my edito- 
rials put in type. By this time Mr. Hewitt had begun to 
exercise those duties which I was not permitted to perform. 
Moreover, my partners refused to supply me with any money, 
and plainly gave me to understand that I should never receive 
another copper from that establishment. Perceiving that they 
were laboring under a very great mistake, I deemed it expedient 
to open their eyes at once by asserting my rights in a manner 
which would bring our affairs to a crisis. I therefore made 
out several small bills against subscribers in the city, collected 
the money, and gave the customary acquittances. My partners 
DOW published an advertisement, declaring that I was no longer 
connected with the publishing firm of the Baltimore Visiter, 
and warning all persons not to pay to me, or my order, any 
moncvs due to the late firm of Cloud, Wilmrr rf- Ponder. I 
returned this fire by pul>lishing another advertisement, caution- 
ing all persons indebted to the Viaitrr not to pay any money 
to Charies F. Cloud or William P. Ponder. 

Here was a condition of things which some newspaper cus- 
tomers would be likely to find very agreeable. The patrons of 
the Baltimore Viyitor were warned, in effect, not to pay their 
dues to amjhtdy ; and 1 doubt not that mony of them strictly 
obeyed the injunction. The only money that could be collected 
by Cloud A Ponder was obtained from subscribers out of the 
city and others who had not heanl of the disturbonre among 
tin? publisher?, or who did not understand the true nature of 
the difficulty. In these cinMimstanres, it was almost impossible 
for my partners to carry on the business, the necessary disburse- 
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ments of which reqoired a considerable amoant of cash every 
week. Mr. Cloud now came to me with an offer of an accom* 
modalioD, propoiiing that I gbould resame my place in the 
oiBce, and that every thing should proceed eis if no miannder- 
Btftoding had ever taken place. 

I readily agreed to these terms of composition, bnt required, 
as ft preliminary, that Cloud and Fonder should retract several 
very offeoBive statements which they had made in the columns 
of the Visiter. They had asserted, for example, Hat my col- 
lection of moneys due to the firm w^a fraudulent. I wished 
them to make a public acknowledgment of their error; and, sa 
they refused to do this act of justice, (aa I considered it,) I 
promptly rejected their overtures of peace. 

In the mean time I commenced a suit against them in a court 
of equity, to test the validity of my rights as a partner. The 
case was afterward removed into chancery ; and, of coarse, a 
speedy decision was not expected. While we were waiting for 
the arbitration of this august but dilatory tribunal, the Visiter 
fell into a decline. The public appeared to be disgusted with 
the quflrrcls of the proprietors, and the very favorable impres- 
sion which the paper bad made at the be^nning of its career 
was entirely effaced by its subsequent aberrations. 



The decision of the Chancellor was made sooner than we ex- 
pected. He fully recognized my rights, and ordered a public 
sole of all the property in dispute, iucluding the subscriptioD 
list, oalstanding debts, and right of publication; and he di- 
rected that the proceeds of the sale should be equully divided 
among the three partners. Finding that a forced sale of the 
sinking concern would not be very productive, I consented to 
receive Jive hundred dollars and relinquish all my claims oa 
Cloud 4; Ponder, who proposed lo settle the veiations afTair 
by this arrnngement. I took thcirnotes, with proper security, 
for the specified sum ; and so this extraordinary newspaper 
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fracoB was broagbt to a termination. The eflTects of it, how* 
OTer, were long and serioasly felt bj all the parties concerned. 

If a good understanding conld hare been maintained among 
the publishers of the Visiler, the paper wonld have aiTorded 
OS all a decent maintenance at leasts and perhaps a competency 
for life. Bat the disagreement proved Terj disastrous to all 
the members of the co-partnership. The Visiter soon passed 
out of the hands of Cloud and Pouder. Some time after it 
came into the possession of T. 8. Arthur, who subsequently 
transferred it to Dr. J. E. Snodgrass. The last-mentioned 
gentleman, finding that it would not pay him for his trouble^ 
Tery judiciously permitted it to expire. 

In the foregoing account of my misunderstanding with Messra. 
Cloud and Pouder, I make no charge of moral delinquency 
against those gentlemen. If ever I felt aggriered by thefar 
conduct, I hare long since forgiven them, and it is really un- 
pleasant to my feelings to refer to the subject of our dispute. 
But the facts related form a part of my editorial experience^ 
and, on that account^ their introduction into this narrative wai 
unavoidable. 

UNPLEASANT PBEDICAMXNT. 

I have reason to believe that I was the principal sufferer by 
the untimely collapse of the Ftst/er, though I do not charge 
myself with any participation in the faults which produced thai 
melancholy catastrophe. Soon after my suit in chancery was 
commenced, I found that the very low condition of my fiscal 
affairs would oblige me to leave Baltimore and seek employ- 
ment elsewhere. At this juncture I was absolutely pennile9$. 
During the whole time of my connection with the Ftsitcrr,-— 
that is to say, for six or eight months, — I had drawn as little 
as possible from the funds of the establishment ; for the success 
of the enterprise required that nearly all the income of the paper 
should be employed in the busiueKS itself. At this time my 
style of living was so extremely economical, that my private 
expeaaes did not exceed three dollars per iceek. 
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Bat I had not yet learned the art of Hying od nothing ; and, 
when the Visiter ceased to afford me any means of subsistence, 
I made up my mind to return to Washington and apply for 
read mission to the office of the United States Telegraph. For 
want of funds to pay the usual traveling expenses, I proceeded 
to Washington on foot. As the distance was only thirty-six 
miles, I expected to walk over the greater part of the course 
in one day. Night overtook me when I was about six miles 
from the metropolis. Having no cash with which to pay a 
tavern bill, I was indebted to the hospitality of nature for a 
lodging-place. A green bank, at a short distance frgm the 
road, was my couch, and an oak tree was my canopy. I 
wrapped myself in my cloak, and reposed on the bosom of 
my mother earth with far more comfort and satisfaction than I 
have sometimes experienced in more luxurious dormitories. 

Before I betook myself to rest, I reflected, (with very little 
bitterness of feeling, however,) on the great change which had 
recently taken place in my worldly condition. Only one short 
month previous to that time, I had been one of the proprietors 
of a flourishing newspaper business, which might be considered 
as equivalent to a fortune. Now I was a homeless wanderer, 
in a more hapless and hopeless condition than that of the com- 
mon mendicant — for I was *' ashamed to beg." During my 
long walk I had partaken of no food or refreshment, except a 
few chinquopins and fox-grapes, which I had gathered from 
the thickets at the side of the road, and I was now about to pass 
the night on the naked earth I But, while there is no room 
for self-reproach, and no acute physicial suffering, it is possible 
to be ciieerful and happy, iu almost any circumstances. On 
the most careful examination of recent events, I could not dis- 
cover that any fault or omission of my own had produced that 
reverse of fortune under which I now suffered. I felt assured 
that it had been impossible for me to foresee or to prevent the 
misfortune which had overtaken me. Having thus soothed 
and tranquilized my mind with ''adversity's sweet milk, phil- 
osophy," I went to sleep. 
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THE prodigal's RETURN. 



Early on the following morning I arrived at Washington. 
I called on Gen. Doff Green, and met with a very friendly re- 
eeptioo. Ho had heard of my misadventure in Baltimore ; 
indeed, that notable affair had been the subject of journalistic 
remarks in every part of the country. Gen. Green advised me 
to take comfort; "for," said he encouragingly, "I think you 
can do something better than publishing a weekly newspaper 
devoted to light literature." lie invited me to resume that 
situation in his office which I had abandoned about half a year 
before, to engage in my unfortunate enterprise at Baltimore. 

FATE AND FEVER. 

I thankfully accepted General Green's offer; but it ap- 
pears to have been an ordination of destiny that I should not 
remain in Washington city. Two weeks after my return to 
the metropolis, I hud a severe attack of bilious fever, which 
was epidemic there at that time, and I was soon reduced by 
this disease to a condition which made my recovery almost 
hopeless. I was convinced that nothing but a change of loca- 
tion would restore me to health, and although I was too feeble 
to walk without assistance, I resolved to travel. 

Having sent for a vehicle, I was lifted into it, (my landlady 
an<l my fcllow-boardcrs protesting against the movement as an 
•ct of suicidi',) — and having been conveyed to the stage- 
office, I took passage for Baltimore. The effect of a change 
of air was almost miraculous. When I reaehed Baltimore I 
was able to walk without help; and having decided on going 
to rhihidelphia, by the way of the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal, I entered a steamboat which was connected with the 
line of conveyaiice by that rojiie. The crossing of Chesa|)eako 
Bay in this steauii>oat completed my cure ; aiid, on. my arrival 
at the we>tern terminus of the eanal 1 found or fancied my>elf 
aluiudl as well as ever. 
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A NEW ENTERPRISS. 

At Chesapeake city, I happened to meet with an old ac- 
qaaintaDce of mine who resided at Elktoo. This geotlemaa 
was a prominent member of the Whig party, and he informed 
me that the Whigs of Cecil County, Maryland, wished to es- 
tablish a newspaper organ, and that they were willing to raise, 
by subscription, a fund sufficient for the purpose. He pro- 
posed, on behalf of his party, that I should become the pub- 
lisher of the intended paper, and he mentioned the som of 
money which the party would supply for the purchase of 
printing materials and other incidental ezpensea. 

There was something in this proposal which pleased me; and 
instead of proceeding to Philadelphia, as I had intended, I ac- 
companied my Whig friend to Elkton and had an interriew with 
some of the other leading members of his party. A subscrip- 
tion paper was prepared, and twenty or thirty of the wealthiest 
citizens of the county affixed their signatures, each pledging 
himself to contribute a specified sum ; and, on the strength 
of this assurance of pecuniary aid, I purchased, on credit, the 
printing apparatus of the Elkton Press, ordered some addi- 
tional materials from Baltimore, and commenced the publica- 
tion of the " Cecil CouranU^ Being very young and alto- 
gether inexperienced in the ways of politicians, I never har- 
bored a suspicion that the contributions which the signers of 
my subscription paper had promised and pledged themselves 
to pay, would not be forthcoming as soon as the funds were 
required. Yet, as the sagacious reader has probably guessed 
before this time, scarcely one-fourth of the money was ever 
produced. In the meanwhile, as the political course of the 
paper did not please a majority of the citizens, the circula- 
tion and the advertising custom of the ''Conrant" were not 
sufficient to pay expenses. Several large bills for type, 
paper, etc., were to be paid, and the contributions on which I 
had relied for the means of payment, were not to be obtained. 
My embarrassments increased every day and threatened to 
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reteh a crisis ; mj political fHends aud " patrons," whose de- 
hsiTe promises had drawn me into this predicament, looked 
with stocial composure on my troubles, and expected me to 
labor as lealooslj in their behidf as if their engagements with 
IM had been strictly fulfilled 

About this time, my suit against Cloud & Ponder, of the 
BaUimore Visiter, was decided, and the fire hundred dollars 
which these men had offered to pay, to aroid a public sale of 
the property in dispute, was receired by me in sereral in- 
stalments. One hundred dollars of this money I paid to my 
aolicitor, and the balance was applied to the liquidation of 
the debts of the Cecil CauranL And so, after all my labor 
oo both papers, I found myself as poor as I was at the begin- 
ning. True, I was the nominal possessor of a printing-office ; 
but I still owed a large portion of the purchase-money, and 
the *' establishment" was mortgaged for almost as much as it 
was worth. 

It has been my fortune, on many different occasions, to be 
placed in circumstances of difficulty from which there seemed 
to be no possible means of extrication. In the case now un- 
der consideration, I was enclosed in a labyrinth from which I 
could see no chance of escape. Some few of those men who 
signed the subscription paper had honorably fulfilled their en- 
gagements. The money had been expended in the business, 
and I could not refund it My obligations to them made it 
necessary for me to continue the publication of the paper, al- 
though erery number that was issued plunged me more deeply 
in debt and made my ruin more ineTitable. 

I olbred the printing-office for sale, but could find no pur- 
chaser. I proposed to ffive it away to any man who would 
assume my obligations ; but no one could be found who was 
willing to undertake the hazards of the enterprise, for it had 
BOW become evident that a Whig organ could not bo rii|>- 
poried in Cecil County. As a bst resort, I determined to 
8 
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rcmciTe the office from EHitoa to i'ort Pcposit, a very thriving 
town in tlic same coddIj, where I hoped tn meet with b«tttf 
encouragemeiit. As Port Dcpoi^it is sJtuatod m the head of 
n&vigation ol Ihc Susqnehwiiia Ulvor, it is a place of consid- 
erable busineii^ ; mill, on this nccoant, my cbacgu of locatioa 
seemed to be (iccidedly for the btlttr. 



. Soon after ray rcrao ly Whig friends made ap- 

plicattoii to tlie Gon and to faave me appointed 

a Jaaticc of the Peaci uy eltort or solicitAtion on 

my part, I obtained tbi L; aiid, owing to setetiJ 

favorable circiimstnnci proved to be quite pro&U 

able. ThoHirb there n >thor justices in the town, 

the Mngisteri^i) biisiiicM of i'ort iJeposi! sncnicd to bo all in 
my hands, and the amoont of this business was very consider- 
able. Indeed, some of my duties were extremely onerons^ 
for I- was expected to preserre order in a place which was not 
nt all remarkable for the quiet behavior and tractable disposi- 
tion )or its inhabitants. ' '■ For a considerable part of the year, 
Port- Deposit was filladwith strangers, — a majority of whom 
were, toea who passed a largo portion of their time npon the 
river; and people who live much upon the water are apt 
enough, sometimes, to make themselves tronblesome on dry 
ground. The raftsmen who were engaged in floating timber 
down- ihc Susquehanna, and the boatmen who navigated the 
lower portion of the river and Chesapeake Bay, had, for BOmo 
lime, been accustomed _to consider Port Deposit as a sort of 
play-ground, where they could enjoy n perpetual saturnalia. 
'While llicy sojourned at this place, therefore, their deportment 
was often exceedingly oiTcosive to the stationary population of 
the town. The colored people of the neighborhood likewise, 
. — the sbves especially, — had become, in a measure, nn- 
goTcmablc, nud often assembled in considerable numbers, 
making riotous demonstrations and producing a good deal of 
alarm among the qniet citizens. 
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Befog nnexpectedlj placed at the bead of monlcipal affain 
io this stirring and progressive town, I determined to intro- 
dnce some reforms which had hitherto been considered imprac* 
ticmble. It was commonlj beliered that certain laws intended 
for the presenration of good order conld not be enforced in 
Port Deposit I haye always thought that snch laws caa 
be enforced anywhere (in the United States), if the persona 
charged with the execution of those laws have anj incliruUion 
to enforce them. Certain I am that it cost me rery little 
trouble to assert and maintain the supremacy of law and order 
in Port Deposit — though my whole police force consisted of 
bat one constable. The secret of this success consisted altoge- 
ther in the use of toJwlesome severity. I took care that no 
offender should go unpunished, and that every offense should 
meet with adequate retribution. This obviously correct policy 
aoon produced the most happy effects. 

In the meanwhile, as I enjoyed a monopoly of the magiste* 
rial business of that neighborhood, the emoluments of my office 
ioon enabled me to discharge most of those pecuniary obliga- 
tions to which the publication of the newspaper had made me 
liable. Being fully aware that the justiceship had been 
bestowed on me merely to enable roe to continue the publicac 
tion of the CourarU, I still labored to keep it afloat, though, 
like a mill-stone fastened to my neck, it was dragging me down- 
ward with an irresistible momentum. At length the time 
eame when it was impossible to issue another number — my 
resources were all exhausted, and I was compelled tcKclass the 
OecU Courant among the magniflcent failures of the age. I 
had now the best possible excuse for retiring firom this field of 
labor, in which I had toiled for about two years without CTeii 
the hope of reward. 

ANOTHER CIIANOI. 

Rejoicing to find myself once more at liberty, I left my 
rural location with the hope of retrieving my lost time, as far 
as that was possible, by making another attempt to establish 
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A literary newspaper or magasine in Baltimore. With refSMr- 
ence to this design, Edgar A. Poe and I had had aome cor- 
respondence. He proposed to Join with me in the publication 
of a monthly magazine of a superior intellectual character, 
and he had written a prospectus, which he transmitted to me 
for examination. While this project was under consideration, 
Poe was invited to assume the editorial duties 'of the Sovihem 
LUerary Messenger ; and, as he immediately obeyed this call, 
the grand intellectual illumination we had proposed to ooAke 
in Baltimore was necessarily postponed. 

A GLOOMY FSBSPSCnV]^. 

As soon as I returned to the "City of Monuments,'' I began 
to confer with some of the printers, hoping to find one entw- 
prising enough to unite with me in the effort to '' get up'' a 
new weekly paper. But this design met with but little faTor, 
as the typographical gentlemen of Baltimore were generally 
too poor to undertake the pecuniary risks of such an enter- 
prise, and it was still belieyed that Baltimore was not the 
proper location for a journal devoted to polite literature. The 
Visiter was still in existence — Mr. T. S. Arthur being the 
publisher ; but that paper was generally believed to be " on 
its last legs ;" and its prospective failure was an additional 
discouragement for all who contemplated similar under- 
takings. 

Months elapsed, and my prospects every day became more 
gloomy. The newspaper business was at a low ebb in Bal- 
timore, and my chances of obtaining employment as an editor 
w;ere not at all flattering. I had brought a wife with me from 
Port Deposit, and I was now threatened with a small addition 
to my family, and my income was just nothing at all. In 
short, my situation was too wretched to be described, and it 
is impossible for the reader to imagine any thing worse. 

BRIQHTSNINQ FROSPECTg. 

About this time General Duff Oreen rennped from Wash- 
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ingUm to Baltimore, aod etttblished in the last-named city m 
daily newspaper called " The Merchant,'*^ As soon as 
General Gheen commenced business, I called at his office and 
was cordially recei? ed by the Teteran publisher. 

Without waiting for any applicaUon on my part» Gkneral 
Oreen proposed to engage me as his assistant-editor. The 
salary offered by him was perfectly satisfactory, for in money 
matters this g^tleman was always Tery liberal In com* 
pliance with the general's wishes, I took my seat at the 
editorial desk of the ^* Merchafd,^^ and commenced operations 
immediately. During the forenoon I learned from General 
Oreen that he had a partner in his present undertaking. This 
partner, as I afterward found, was a practical printer, and ha 
was a man who widely differed, in many particulars, from my 
good friend, the general. 

When I went home to dinner, I was almost intoxicated with 
joy ; and when I made my wife acquainted with our unex- 
pected good fortune, her delight was greater, if possible, than 
my own. It had been so long since any lucky accident had 
befhUen us, that we had begun to consider ourselves secure 
from any future casualties of that kind. The event of the 
morning seemed to change the complexion of our destiny. 
The least that could be expected was a respite from the scTera 
sufferings which we hod lately experienced. This assurance 
alone was enough to make us consider ourseWes pre-eminently 
fortunate. 

80MBTHIK0 UNXXPXCTED. 

In the happiest frame of mind I returned to the office of the 
**MerchaiUt^^ where I found Duff Green and his partner in', 
earnest conTersation ; and I soon learned that the subject of 
their discourse was deeply interesting to myself. The partner, 
it appears, was a man of excessively economical habits, and 
he WBS now protesting yehemently against the arrangement 
which Duff Green had made with me in the forenoon. He 
declared emphatically that no assistance in the editorial do- 
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partment was required, and that the appropriation of money 
to such a purpose was ruinous extravagance. General Qreen 
appeared to be embarrassed and disconcerted. As the partner 
was one of that kind of gentlemen who express their Tiews, 
in all circumstances, with little reservation, it was impossible 
for me not to overhear the debate and to understand its im- 
port. There was nothing for me to do, therefore, bat to 
signify my willingness to retire from that position to which I 
had been so lately appointed, if my continuance therein was 
not satisfactory to all parties concerned. 

My resignation was accepted with seeming reluctance by 
Gen. Green and with evident delight by his colaborer. If 
the reader has a keen perception of the ludicrous, he may see 
something exceedingly comical in this adventure; but I 
assure him, on my honor, that, at the time of the occurrence, I 
could discern nothing laughable in the matter. If the disap- 
pointment had concerned nobody but myself, I should have 
borne it, I believe, with perfect equanimity. But the case 
was different ; and as I have no wish to excite compassion, or 
any feeling akin to it, I will not attempt to describe the state 
of mind in which I returned to my dwelling-place with the 
chilling intelligence that all the joyous expectations which had 
been awakened only a few hours before, had proved to be 
nothing but illusion and mockery. 

THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 

A short time after this sad occurrence, I received a yisit 
from two young men, — journeymen printers,— -who had con- 
ceived the ambitious design of setting up a ** Book and Job 
Printing Office," and publishing a weekly newspaper. They 
wished me to " edit" the paper, — and they proposed condi- 
tions similar to those which had formerly indiitsed me ta 
undertake the management of the Saturday Visiter. ' In lieu 
of a regular salary, I was to receive one-third of the profits. 
Having nothing belter in view, I accepted their offer, and the 
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publicfttloD of a small weekly paper, called " The Kalei- 
dfmcope,'^ was commeDced. 

Sereral Gircnmstances were inimical to the saccess of this 
paper. In the first place, the pablishers did not understand 
the newspaper business, and they had neither the tact nor the 
capital which was required to obtain a good circulation. Bnt^ 
strange as it may appear, the title of the paper was, perhaps^ 
the chief obstacle to its prosperity. Our agents reported that 
many persons refused to put their names on our subscription- 
lists, merely because they did not know the meaning of the 
word "Kaleidascope,^* and they were afraid that the reading 
matter of the paper would be as hard to comprehend as the 
title. The patrons of polite literature in the United States 
are generally shocked at the very suspicion of any thing 
abstruse or profound in those publications which depend on 
them for support. 

The clear profits of the '' Kaleidoscope" might be repre- 
sented by ciphers, — and as my share was one-third of the 
sum total, a very little arithmetic will exhibit the precise 
amount of my compensation. But the remembrance of this 
stage of my existence is as disagreeable to me as an account 
of it might be to others ; for the comfort and satisfaction of 
all parties, therefore, I pass speedily over that gloomy tracts 
which, (after having once traveled it in reality,) I have no 
desire to revisit, even in memory or imagination. 

Suffice it to say, that I wasted more than four years of my 
life in the vain effort to make myself useful, and to cam an 
honest livelihood in the only place where I have endured the 
miseries of extreme poverty — that is to say, in my naiive 
ciiyf 

NEW DTTFICTLTIES. 

A short time before I determined to bid a final adieu to that 
city which has made itself so famous for its appreciation of 
public benefactors, I received a letter from my eccentric friend 
Edgar A. Poe, — ^who was then officiating as the editor and 
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critic of the Southern Literary Meesenger, pablished at 
Bichmond, Ta. In his epistle, Poe gave me to underatand 
that he was preparing to leave Richmond, and he advised me 
to come thither without delay, — as he was quite sure that I 
could obtaiD the sitnation which he waa about to vacate. If 
I could have safely depended on this assurance, it was wholly 
out of my power to act in accordance with Mr. Poe'a sugges- 
tion — for I conld not raise money enough to pay for the 
transportation of myself and my family to Richmond. Bor- 
rowing was an expedient which I never thought of; and I 
doubt if any case of urgent necessity could have driven me to 
that mode of financiering, which, with some men, is a Dever- 
failing resonrce. My principles never would allow me to 
borrow a dollar, when there was a possibility that I might aot 
be able to refund the money ; and, besides, I never could 
acqaire a knowledge of that phra£eology which is used ia 
Boliottiog a pecuniary favor. 

BACK AOAIN TO PHtLADELPHIA, 

A. fortunate circumstance enabled me, at last, to remore 
from Baltimore to Philadelphia. When I first settled myself 
in the last-named city — A. D. 1839-40 — I was constrained' 
to become a regnlar contributor to the Lady's Book, the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, the Saturday Chronicle, and other pub- 
lications of about the same caliber. At that time, there wu 
no literary paper or periodical in Philadelphia which could 
pretend to a high order of intellectnality, and I believe there 
were not more than two or three publications of that class in 
the United Slates. It is a notable fact that, at no period, 
has the intellectual character of a magazine made it either 
profitable or popular in this country. If literary periodicals 
of genuine merit have ever met with any distinguished sno- 
cesa in this part of creation, they were indebted for their pros- 
perity to some "feature" or peculiarity which was scarce- 
ly consistent with their claims to saperior istelligence. And 
yet no people in the world are more generally enlightened 
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and mora sppreciatitrs of intellect than AmericanB I Here 
w« haTe ft paradox which I will eodeBTor to explain in an an- 
oth«r put of this Tolome. 

TABI0D8 XKOAaEUENTa. 

With Hr. Loaii A. Oodej, of the IMyU Book, I had 
long been acquainted. He wu formerlf t clerk in the office 
of a paper called the Daily Chronicle, published bf Gharlca 
Alexander ; and white I was doings the editorial wo rfc of the 
Satardaj Erening Port and Casket, the office of the Dailt/ 
Chronicle and that of the Pott and Caakel were in the same 
building, sitnated at the S. W. corner of Cbestnnt street and 
Hudson's Alley. Hr. Oodej and I had been neighbors, 
therefore, and for a long time after mjr return to Fbiladelphis 
wo were rery good friends. I contriljuted largely to his mag- 
azine, and he paid me for my labor according to hia nsoal 
terms, which was all that I had a right to expect. Nererthe- 
less, I was compelled to look oat for some more remaneratire 
employment. 

Ic was in the year 1840, 1 think, when I became one of 
the editon of the Public Ledger, a well-known daily paper 
of Philadelphia, which was pablished at that time by Swain, 
Abel A Simmoni. Although I merely andertook to write 
literary and miscellaneoas arliclci, critical notices, etc., for 
the Ledger, I was rery often called on to supply " leaders ;" 
— the mannfactare of which is the most important duty of 
tbe editorial department. According to the best of my ro- 
Bembrance, I remuned in tbe Ledijer office for somewhat 
more than a year, and then retired, because the pnblisben 
refnsed to make an addition to my salary. 

As soon as I withdrew from the Ijcdg^r office, I mode an 
engagement with the Dailij Chroniile, — piibli.shcd by Charles 
Alexander. It was the second paper of that name wliicli Mr. 
Alexander attempted to establish in Fhiiadelphia, and both 
•ttempts were ansncwcssful. 
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"ORGAN GRINDING." 



My next editorial engagement, was with the Evening Ex- 
press — a daily paper, published by M. Hardin Andrews. 
The Express was established by Mr. Andrews, for the ex- 
press purpose of advocating tlie re-election of John Tyler to 
the Presidency. When Tyler became president^ *' acciden- 
tally'' (as some of the newspapers expressed it,) by the 
death of General Harrison, his friends (i. e,, the office-hold- 
ers under his administration,) determined to nominate him 
for re-election, and in order to make his election sure, it 
was considered necessary to establish a number of Tyler or- 
gans in different parts of the- country. The Tylerites of 
Philadelphia raised, by contribution, a fund sufficient tQ pur- 
chase printing apparatus, and to maintain a newspaper for 
several months, promising to furnish additional supplies at 
some future time. Mr. Andrews was chosen to preside over this 
Philadelphia organ of Tylerisra, and he called on me to assist 
him. The Express was a two-ce;it cash paper. It met with 
considerable favor, and I doubt not lka^ it would havQ made 
a prosperous voyage, if it could have thrown its polit4;sg)ver- 
board. Tylerism was unprofitable freight, and it'W^^^^ 
too heavy for ballast. . • *1 ^ 

ANOTHER DISASTROUS PARTNERSHIP. 

My connection with the Evening ^xpjftss, after enduring 
for several months, to the entire satisfaction of Mr. An^pews 
and myself, (as I have every reason to boHcveJ catfto to a very 
singular and unex^ted termination. A young man, with 
whom I had had som% acquaintance in Marjfiiand, and who fvas 
nearly related to an ex-governor of that State, came to our 
office and proposed to purchase an interest in the Evening 
Express. Mr. Andrews, — who had probably Uiscovercd that 
Tylerism was a failure, — offered to sell all his right and title 
in and to the establishment for eight hiindred dollars. Tho 
young Marylandcr, Mr. Y , agreed to these terms ; and^ 
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M he wished to secure my scrTices, he proposed to make me a 
partner in the business. It was understood that he should pay 
$500 of the purchase-money, and that I should become respon- 
sible for the balance. All parties being satisGed with these 

conditions, Mr. Y gave Andrews his note for $500, with 

the endorsement of a well-known and responsible man, who 
resided somewhere in the neighborhood of Baltimore. At the 
•ame time I gave my notes for the balance of $300. Mr. 
V . and I were then put in possession of the Evening Ex- 
press and all its appurtenances — Mr. Andrews having an- 
nounced, in the last number published by him, that the owner- 
ihip of the paper had been duly transferred to us, his suc- 
cessors. 

About a week after I and my new partner took possession 
of the business, it was discovered that the endorsement on Mr. 

V *8 note was a forgery ! My partner was arrested on 

this charge and bound over for trial, and Mr. Andrews came 
to me and demanded a restitution of the printing-office, sub- 
scription books, etc. ' I agreed to restore the property to him, 
provided ne would return the notes fyr $300, which I had given 
him at fhctime of the purchase, lie could not return these 
notes, for he had traded them away. I was liable for the pay- 
n^eqj^C these notes when they came to maturity, and I refused 
to surmider the printing materials, etc., to Andrews while I 
was still under obligations to pay a considerable part of that 
iom for which this property had been sold to me and my 
partner. 

TIl0rKLK.S0ME LITKIATION. 

I thought then, and still think, that ny course in this affair 
was iHjrfectly correct; however, Mr. Andrews was advised to 
have recourse to the law. His attorney, knowing that a civil 
suit was out of the (|ue.stion, attempted to cuni))el me to sur- 
render the property by chari;ini^ me with a criminal oflfenso. 

It was alli'g4*d that L had conspired witii Mr. V to ''cheat 

and defraud '' Mr. Andrews \ — as if 1, or any uthcr man of 
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commoD Genae, would be likely to attempt a fraud of that 
kind, which conld not foil to be detected in leaa than two 
weets! Tbe young man who committed this silly forgery, 
was, in fact, almost an idiot; otherwise he never could hare - 
attempted such a preposterous trick. 

An examination of my case was mode before Recorder 
Taox, who immediately dismissed the charge, as there was not 
ft particle of evidence to sustain it. 

In the meanwhile, some of the Tyler men, who had con- 
tributed their money to establish tbe i'jjirpKS, came to me and 
entreated me to keep possession of the office, alleging that the 
property belonged to them and not to Mr. Andrews; and, for 
certaiu reasons, they did not wish him to recover it. To tbia 
I replied, that if Mr. Andrews would return what I had paid 
bim, (t. e., my notes,) I should feel bound to make the rest!- 
tation he demanded ; as the office had been purchased from 
Aim, and I conld not be espectcd to know any thing about tha 
prirnte arrangements between the Tyler men and their pub- 
lisher. 

Mr. T was committed to answer for the forgery ; he 

renounced all claim to the Ejprcss, and I became the sole pro- 
prietor of a business which could not be carried on without a 
continual loss ; I had enough experience of that kind already, 
and I called on the Tyler men to provide themselves with 
another publisher. 

TIIE "OROAN" SltBOENDEBED. 

TifO enterprising young men, Messrs. Severn and Magill, 
consented to take charge of the paper, which I gladly gave up 
to them on the sole condition that Ihey should become re- 
sponsible for the payment of the notes which I had given to 
Ur. Andrews. 

As these young men were both practical printers and very 
industrious, they were enabled to make a great reduction in 
the expenses of the business, and the existence of the Evening 
Exprest was thereby prolonged. The new publishers changed 
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tha nuH of the paper to the Evening Mercury, Md I wm 
■UU ntuued as " the literary and miscellaneoiu editor." The 
political department wai saperiDteuded bj Fraocia J. Grund, 
who held a Tat office in the CDStom-HoaH, and was, thererore, 
boand in honor and conicietice to do all he coold for the ben»- 
fit of the adminiatration and its newspaper organ. I prcenme 
'that he received do compensatioQ for his editorial serricea, 
except the ealarj and perquisites which appertained to hit 
<rfBce ; bnt, donbtless, he was exceedingly well paid. 

This Hr. F. J. Grand was an Aostrian b; birth, bnt he 
had made himself well acquainted with the English langaage, 
■od few wiitera for the American newipapera nsed thst lao* 
gnage more correctly than he did. The Tylcrites regarded 
hint as a man of stupendous abilities, but his reasoning powers 
were not of the higbeet order ; and, as a newspaper scribe, ha 
■onetimes committed errors of judgment which were abso- 
lutely wonderful. 

A. KBC1JBANT KDITOB. 

Borne misnnderatanding took place between Mr. Grnnd and 
the publishers of the Suening Mercury. The former suddenlj 
diicoutinned his labors, and the Utter were left without a 
political editor. In this exigency, tbey requested me to exer- 
cise my ingennity in the gloriGcatioa of John Tyler; and^ 
noro to accommodate the worthy publishers than for any 
other object, I undertook the arduous duty. There was some- 
thing humorous in the undertaking, which reconciled me to the 
labor ; besides, I reflected that the next president would cer> 
taialy be John Tyler or a teorse man ; and, on the principle 
of choosing the lesser of two evils, I felt justified in support- 
fog " His Accidcncy." Having quieted my conscience in this 
way, I discussed the subject of Tylcrism wiih as much grafity 
and zeal as Mr. Qrnnd himself, or any other well-paid officer 
in the Cnslotn-Uoase, coold have dune it. In fact, the absence 
of Mr. tinind from his post was never discovered. 

When tbo imddeDtial eleclion came ol^ the fate of Mr. 
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John Tyler was decided, snd the Philadelphia E'xning tt&r^ 
cury, and all ihe other organs of Tylerism, fonnd it necessary 
to change their tune. Tbe Eccning Mercury asEHmed tho 
title of "7'he Diii!<i Kfi/stune," and became a regular Demo- 
cratic paper. Soon after this mutation, my coaneelion with 
the estabiishnicnt was disGontinned, «s other arnvngements in 
the editorial department iTf. 



I find that this narrat'™ " ing more prolix tlian the 

occasion require^, nnd I re basten to a conclnsion. 

Since my retircmonl froiu if the Evening Mercury, 

I have, at various times, the editorial managetnent 

of the papers whose nam o appended: The Daily 

San, the Natioiittl Entile, (Xiitivc Amcricnn,) the Amt-rican 
Banner, (ditto,) The Temperance Pledge, The Daily Penn- 
sylvanian, The Philadelphia Sunday Mercvry, and two or 
three others, vrhich perished in their iDfancy, and left no memo- 
rial of their existence, 

I have also, dnring my residence in Philadelphia, contribnted 
local sketches and other reading matter, to several papers with 
which I had no connection as editor. Among those papers 
were The Nalional Gazelle, published by the Messrs. Fry ; 
The Spirit of the Times, by J- S. Du Solle ; and the Pliila- 
delphia Press, by John W. Forney. Moreover, I have occasion- 
ally supplied the "Philadelphia Correspondence" for several 
journals in New York and Boston. la short, I have had 
enongh to do with newspapers of various classes and kinds to 
know einclly what they are, and to tell what sins of omission 
and commission mny be laid to their charge. But I wish it 
understood, that not all, nor even a considerable part of tho 
editorial delinquencies which I nm about to record, have corao 
nnder my observation in those particular offices where I my- 
self have been employed. On the contrary, it has been iny 
good fortune, generally, to be associated with journals which 
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enjoyed a mach better moral repatation than a majority of 
those Dewspapers which are pablished in oar principal cities. 

In other respects, my connections with the press have not 
been rery fortunate. Having settled myself in Philadelphia, 
circnmstances compelled me, daring the last eighteen or 
twenty years, to form engagements with the newspapers of this 
city, yery few of which are in a prosperoas condition. Some 
of those for which I worked were, therefore, not able to pay my 
Balary with any degree of panctaality, and, on this account, 
I left them. Others were too niggardly to afford me a fair 
compensation for my services ; and, in one case, the insolent 
and overbearing conduct of a publisher led to my withdrawal 
from his office. This man, in fact, gave me notice to retire; 
but, within less than a week after my departure, he begged mo, 
very earnestly and somewhat abjectly, to resume those labors 
which his angentlcmanly deportment had interrupted. 

The circumstances referred to in the last paragraph will show 
how it happened that I was connected with so many different 
papers, and why my engagements with some of them were of 
very short duration. I confess, moreover, that I have often 
found the duties and position of a newspaper editor extremely 
irksome, and that, in many instances, I was detained at my 
post solely by the necessity of providing for the wants of my 
family. About five years ago, I began to make the most 
. strenuous efforts to establish myself in some other kind of 
business which would afford mo the means of maintenance; 
and, to my very great satisfaction and relief, I have accomplished 
this object at last. I am now, (Jaus Deo!) wholly independent 
of the newspaper press, and could live very comfortably and 
contentedly, if '' that most beneficent institution of the age" 
were annihilated. 

COMME.^TAIUES. 

This is ** the chronicle and brief abstract '* of my oxporionce 
M a newspaper editor ; and if the reader expected to find in 
«bis preliminary sketch any thing like a penitential con/est^imt, 
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it is probable that he is disappointed. The world has been 
favored with the published memoirs of reformed gamblers, 
reformed inebriates, reformed swindlers, reformed prostitutes, 
and reformed pickpockets ; bat no biography of a reformed 
XDiTOR has ever been written, nor is anj thing of the kind to 
be expected. Truly, we have the printed lives of James 
Gordon Bennett, Horace Oreeley, and others, but these works 
(which were doubtless examined in manuscript by Messrs. 
Greeley, Bennett, etc.) show no signs of reformation, for 
they are merely laudatory or apologetic ; and when people 
entirely approve of their own past conduct, or find excuses for 
it, there is no prospect of any change for the better. 

My serious opinion is, that such editors as stand in most 
need of reformation are not likely to be reformed, unless they 
should happen to be converted under the gallows, — where the 
most incorrigible offenders often become penitent and resolve 
to do well, when there is no longer any opportunity for them 
to do otherwise. 

Throughout the whole of my professional career, I have 
been 'indifferently honest," and yet ''I have done some 
things," (as Hamlet says,) ** which might make my mother 
regret that she bore me." I have, for instance, recommended 
books which I never read, singers whom I never heard, 
dancers whom I never saw — physic which I never took, itch 
ointments which I never used — and candidates for Congress^ 
whom I would not have employed as cooks or scullions in my 
kitchen. These inexcusable sins were followed by exemplary 
punishment. I ne?er recommended a worthless author, a vile 
politician, or any other undeserving person, who did not after- 
ward rank himself among my uncompromising enemies ; and 
my most relentless persecutors have been those Jpr whose sake 
I have made the greatest sacrifices w honor and conscience. 

I do not ask the public to absolve me from the guilt of 
these transgressions ; and, more by way of explanation than 
apology, I will now mention that these were the errors of my 
earlier life. I walked in the beaten path of journalism witb- 
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eat reflectiog that it might be the brood road to infamf and 
perdition. NeTerLhelesa, there were Bome operations of the 
nievspaper trade which CQitoni hu sanctiooed but which I 
ncTcr could be persuaded to adopt. Never did I earn a dol- 
lar bj any perversion of truth or justice. Mj editorial re- 
commeoilationa of worthless people were mistaben acts of 
fnendsbip or beuerolence. Never did I make any unjustiGable 
usBultB on private character ; never, in the heat of political 
debate, did I asaail the moral repatation of my opponent. 
Never did I indite a newspaper paragraph which provoked a 
libel suit or a breach of the peace. Never did I forget that 
it ii possible for an editor to be a gentleman. 

I will not say, as Mr. John W. Forney did in his Tarry- 
tawQ speech, " My honesty has been the only obstacle to my 
preferment," bnt I can safely aver that I should have been 
more soccessful in my vocation if I had been leas scmpuloua. 

Several yean ago, I proposed some reforms ifl the news- 
paper and magazine business, and made several attempts to 
caUbiish K tmly independent, plain-dealing but strictly de- 
corous jonmal, in Philadelphia. Since that time I have been 
proscribed by a certain editorial " clique," and every attempt 
that cowardice and malice could devise, has iiccn used to cnt 
off all my resources, and compel me to leave the city. Some 
evidence of this fiendish and almost incredible villainy will be 
^exhibited in other parte of thia volume. 
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OUR PRESS GANG. 



I. I charge the AmeriMn newspaper press with the tjnu- 
oic«l exercise of power and Kothoritj to which it has do Jast 
preteoiioiiB ; and I assert that its nsarpatioii of such power and 
anthorit/ is a daring" infringement on the rights and libertiei 
of the Americaa people. 

II. I assert that the American newspaper press is controlled 
ud directed, ia a great measore, by mkn op roBEiov buth ; 
and that tnanj of oar most Influential pablic jonmals anAnti' 
American in feeling and sentiment. 

III. I charge the newspaper press of America with practical 
hoitilit7 to oar republican goTemmeut and to all free institn* 
tions. 

IT. I charge the newspaper press of America with a sys- 
tematic and eoutinnons effort to mislead the judgment of th« 
public in relation to anatters of the greatest national Importance. 

T. I assert that the American newspaper press is the zealona 
adfocmte and interested eolleagae of ever; form of Titlainy and 
imposlure ; that it is the abettor and confcdcmte of all who 
defraud and plander the people; and that i t enables such cheata 
and despoilera to ezleod and enlarge their opcralions,VKl to 
carrr then on with laciUtjr and impunitr. 

(51) _ 
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YI. I charge the newspaper press of America with fostering 
immorality and vice, and with being instrumental in prodnciug 
that want of sterling integrity which prevails among all classes 
of the people. 

YII. I assert that the newspaper press of America encourages 
and promotes official corrnption and malfeasance ; that it uses 
its influence to secure the election or appointment of bad and 
irresponsible men to important political stations; and that it 
persuades the people to submit quietly to the extortions and 
oppressions which are incidental to all governments whose 
affairs are administered by agents without honesty or responsi- 
bility. 

YIII. I assert that the newspapers of the United States 
unwarrantably interfere with the administration of public 
justice ; that they make it impossible for any man charged with 
a criminal offense to have a fair trial ; that they have often 
caused the most desperate offenders to be acquitted and turned 
loose on society ; and that many innocent persons, by their 
vnwise or malicious meddling, have been brought to condemna- 
tion and punishment. Many guiltless victims of journalistic 
folly, prejudice, or ill-will are now enduring unimaginable tor- 
ments of body and mind in our States' prisons, and many 
others (more fortunate, perhaps) have been brought by the 
same detestable agencies to a shameful and agonizing death. 

IX. I charge the newspaper press of America with invading 
the sanctuary of private life, disturbing the peace of families, 
giving extensive circulation to groundless and malicious slan- 
ders, calumniating the worthiest and most honorable men and 
the purest and most innocent women, driving many objects of 
its detraction to phrenzy and desperation, and making them in 
reality as vile and worthless as they are represented to be by 
tbeir malignant and remorseless slanderers. 

X. I charge the American newspaper press with provoking 
rnffianly individuals and the excitable classes of our population 
to ^Vptions of the law; causing many sanguinary duels, 
many /disgraceful cases of assault and battery, and terrible 
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popalar commotlonii, which often lead to bloodshed and the 
destruction of mach valaable property. 

XI. I cbar)^ the newspaper press of the ITnited States 
with debasing the literatore of oar cotintry and making the 
intellectnal character of the Americao people mach leas 
respectable than it deserves to be in the eyes of other nations. 

XII. I charge the newspaper press of America with cheek- 
ing the diffoaion of asefnl knowledge among the people, b; 
withdrawing the attention of the reading public from usefo^ 
■alatar;, and legitimate objects of stndy. 

XIIL I charge the newspaper press of America with being 
accessorj to thonsands of murders CTcrj jear b; assisting 
qnack doctors, or " patent-medicine men," to make extensira 
Bales of their pemtcions componnds. 

XIV. I charge the newspaper press of America with 
exciting rebellion, nrging the disorderly rabble of onr cities 
to reTolntionar; movements, and offering enconragement and 
protection to rebels and traitors, espcciallj to those of foreign 
birtJi. 

Many other accnsations,— and ver; grave ones too,-~n]ighi 
be brongbt against the newspaper press of onr conntry ;* — 
bnt the foartecn charges here prodaccd are sufficient is 
number and importance, perhaps, to attract the notice of the 
pnblic ; and if I soccecd in making it appear that every one 
of these charges is troe, enough will be done, I hope, to 
open a way for one of the moat necessary reformations of the 
nineteenth centnry — namely, the reformation of Public JonN 
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SECTION II. 



Hariog charged the Dcwspaper press of my coantrj niih 
nveral disgraceful aad criinioal offenses, — I am now ooder 
a moral obltgatioti to sbow that all of my charges have a sub- 
ituitial fonDdtttiori in Justice and truth. But let it be dis- 
tinctly nnderstuod, at the oaUet, wliat I have nndortakeo to 
proTc. 

THX 0ULPBIT8. 

I do not assert that every individual joumalint in the 
country, is chargeable with all the misdemeauors and Crimea 
comprised in the foregoing Bill OP Indictment, if I may be 
allowed to call it by that name. 

It is absolutely impossible for Bome of oar newspaper edi- 
tors and publishers to be guilty of all of those offenses. 
Peradventure their case is similar to that of certain ladies, 
whose conduct, in one or two particulars, has always been in- 
dispatably correct, and whose rirtue, therefore, is not liable 
to any shadow of suspicion. In snch circumstances, Jl would 
be very unfair to assail the reputation of those ladies, by 
urging that their want of personal attractions has preserved 
them from the criminal solicitations of the other sex — and that 
they hare never sinned, merely because they have never been 
tempted. 

It would be equally nnjust, perhaps, to represent that some 

newspaper editors have not committed certain professional 

misdeeds, merely because they have too little popnlarity and 

influence to mi^e their favors & marketable commodity. If 
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they are yirtnoiis in actioiii we nmst agree to consider them §o 
in principle. 

EXCEPnOliS. 

It has been acknowledged, in the preface to this Tolnme^ 
that 8ome American jonmalists, are men whose honor and in- 
tegrity are above all suspicion. I sincerely wish that it were 
possible for me to preserre those shining lights of jonrnalism 
from all that moral obscuration, which the dark shadow of their 
professional pursuits must cast upon their priyate character. 

If, by any practicable means, I could ascertain who the 
honest and the incorruptible newspaper men of the United 
States are, I would have all their names inserted in this toI- 
nme, and printed in letters of gold — if our typographical 
artists did not shrink from the task. And I should perform 
this act of justice, without any apprehension that the length 
of the catalogue would encroach too much on these pages; 
which are specially dcTOted to the exposition of newspaper 
rascality — ^for which duty, of course, a considerable space will 
be required. 

But the plan of this work requires me to treat the Ameri* 
can newspaper press as a uni^— or as one body composed 
of many members — and the iodiyidual cases of excepticm 
Just referred to, do not properly come under my notice. 
These exceptions are not numerous or influential enough to 
require any modification of that censure which is applied to 
the public journalists as a class. 

My fourteen accusations refer to the newspaper press in ill 
collectiye capacity ; — and the strict propriety of thai appli* 
cation is all that I can be expected to proye. 

MILITART ILLUSTRATIOIf. 

In this connection, the newspaper press may be compared 
wllh an army which commits many atrocious deeds in a con* 
quered territory. It is quite possible that, in such an army, 
there are some indiyidoals who take no part in the robberieii 
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mpeB, and mardera wbich are perpetrated hj their associates, 

and Ihcf maj evca beliold the actions of those associates with 
feeliuga of liorror and indignation. But when the operations 
of that army are described, the censure of iho historian ia 
applied to the whole body without discriiuiuatioD, and it is 
seldom possible to deal with the facts in any other manner, la 
my account of the misdeeds of the lypograpkical army, I am 
obliged to generalize in the same way, assuming (with strict 
republican propriety, as I conceive) that a very large majority 
is a fair represcntatiTe of the whole. 

"STrBBORN FACTS." — TRDTB A LIBEL I 

With respect to the kind of evidence which I propose to 
adduce for the support of this " indictment," a Few words of 
explanation will be sufficient. I agree wiih one of the wisest 
as well as one of the wittiest of poets—Samuel Butler — that 
"there is no argument Wke matter of fact ;" and, if circum- 
stances favored the plan, I would resort to no other kind of 
logic. In the annals of our newspaper literature I could easily 
find facts enough to make all my predicates as stanch as the 
pillars of Hercules. But it happens (unluckily, perhaps, for 
the best interests of truth) tiiat many of those facts are closely 
locked up by legislative interdictions. It has often t>eea 
decided by the courts that the trulh, in some cases, is the most 
oCTensivc of all libels ; and, though this doctrine has lately met 
with some verbal repudiation, it is still practically maintained 
in our halls of justice, when a rigid interpretation of the libel 
law is desirable. And, owing to circumstances which I will be 
obliged to cicplnin in the sequel, the law of libel is never more 
stringent in its operation than when the newspaper men them- 
selves — the most remorseless aud unscrupulous of all libellers — 
are the prosecutors ! 

However, if the law of libel were ten times more severe than 
it is, it would not be oppressire to me ; for I have no inclina- 
lioa to violate any of its minutest injunctions. In my cxhibi- 
tiou of facts, I shall cou&ne myself to those which are, in all 
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respects, niUble for publication ; althoagb this conru will 
necMBariljr exclude' maclk or tlie evidence that could be brooght 
to beu on the subject of this treatixe. In the relation of occur- 
rences connected with the history of the nevspaper press, I will 
hare reeonrse to the statements which hare been already pnb- 
llshed, choosing those acconnts which I soppose to be most 
anthentic and reliable. 



The candid and intelligent public must decide whether the 
facts adduced are BufScieot to support mj chains ag^nst the 
public journals. In the experience of every American citizen, 
perhaps, there will be found moch conflrmation of the tes- 
timony, and the equity of my deductions or conclusions will, 
in many cases, be apparent at the first glance. 

CAva AND xmoi. 

I will invite the attention of my countrymen to certain evil 
ff/'cia, which must be obvious to them all. Each of thess 
"effects defective," (as Polonins says,) "mast have a cause;" 
and if the causes which I 'Km about to point ont are not 
the trne ones, where shall we find others that are more pro< 
bable ? 

These observations refer to the more occalt transgressions 
of journalism ; but, in a majority of cases, the most deplor- 
able eSiects will be diMinctli/ traced to newspaper cassation, 
so that no doubt on the subject can possibly exist. 

TAUOCB HODU or OPXRATIOH. 

TTnder this head it may be proper to remark, that some of 
thevlcesof the newspaper press have various phases in different 
locations, and, therefore, we must not rashly conclude that such 
vices arc merely sectional, or couGucd to particular situations. 
For example, tlie roalicions and aggressive spirit of journalism, 
which, in onr western and sonthcrn States, blazes oat in 
furiODS and coarsely ■bndve declamation, nay take the form 
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of sly aud venomous innuciido iu Pcnnsjlvaiiia, and, fnrther to 
the eastward, it may appear in ibc garb of puritauii:al iutol- 
erance or blood-tliirsty Tanaticism. 

The newspapers of New Orleans or Ciucinnnli may openly 
advise the mobs of tbeir respective cities to resist the execu- 
tion of the laws, or to take violent possession of the ballot- 
box. In Philadelphia or New York, similar objects may ba 
gained by faiutly exhorting the yagabonda nol to redress their 
"intolerable grievances" by a too hasty resort to clubs and 
brickbats I 

OENEHAL CHARACIEK OF AMEBICAN JOIHINALISU. 

It appears to mc that the character of our newspaper press 
is intrinsically the same in every part of the country. The 
differences are chiefly in externals, and are merely politic 
adaptations to tlie humors and tastes of the neighborhood on 
which the journal depends for its support. If any favorable 
distinctions can be made, they certainty cannot be placed to 
the credit of the newspapers of Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, and the other principal cities of oar Union, where 
the highest degree of American civilization, refinement and 
iutelligeuce is supposed to be discoverable. 

EUSnC INNOCKSCB. 

Some of the country newspapers — like many of the roral 
maidens — appear to be nnexceplionabiy innocent ; but 1 will 
not pretend to decide whether this appearance generally pro- 
ceeds from innate parity of heart, or from rustic simplicity 
and ignorance of the world. I have observed some mere- 
triciouB tendencies, however, in papers which were possibly 
issued from such publication olEces as log-huts or hollow 
trees; and all experience tends to confirm ray hypothesis, that 
the character of American jourualism ia but slightly modified 
by local circumstances. 
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PBOOFS FBOM ALL QUABTEBS. 

In BccordftDce wUli the rieva JDst tnkcn, I collect mf 
euraplcs ftiid ciidenccs of newspaper depraritj from all parts 
of the conntr; ; and m; cenanres are applied, (as truth and 
Justice seem to require), withoat anj topographical distinc- 
tion whaterer. 

An examlDation of the evidence will be commenced in Uie 
next section. 



SECTION III. 
usnapAnoN and ttrasny of tue kewspapeb pbess. 

Examinaiion of the Firel Charge. 

ABCNDANCE AND ISFLUZNCE OP NEWSPAraM. 

We learn from competent authorities that there abont three 
(hovsand newspBpers and periodicals published in the United 
States. The aggregate circulation of these newspapers and 
periodicals is supposed to be at least fire hundred millions of 
copies per annum. Almost every inhabitant of the United 
States, who can read any thing, reads newspapers ; and it is 
rumored that very great nnmbera of the American people 
never read any thing else. 

NEWSPAPEa AriHORITT. 

An immense number of onr fellow-republicans have no 
ideas, no creed, no opinions, except those wliich ore derived 
from their newspaper reading. Here in Philadelphia, for ex- 
ample, thousands of our population rarely presume to mahe Dp 
their minds on any subject until tliey have the aulhoritatire 
decision of their intelkutnal guide, the Public Ledger. 

Every American baa his newspaper oracle, as every African 
has bis fetish, or talismanic counselor. Each has a super- 
stitious reliance on the infallibility of his mysterious director; 
but neither can give any reason for implicitly submitting his 
judgment to such guidance. How does Mr. Smith, Mr. Brown, 
or Mr. Hopkins know that the editor of the Public Ledger, or 
of the New York San, or of any other penny paper, or of any 
Iwo-penvy one, indeed, is a wiser man than liraself? Why 
(CO) 



■hoold it be taken for granted that a certain man'a opiDloni 
are worth more thaQ those of other people, because that man 
b an editor f 

I hare Been the interior of inanj newspaper officen, — and I 
can aunre jon, mj dear compatriots, that I haro seldom mia- 
taken an editorial aanclum for a temple of HLeerra. I haro 
aeen maajr a shallow coxcomb, manf a stnpid blockhead, 
sealed at an editorial desk ; and it is possible that I may hare 
witnessed some snch phenomena in the offices of sereral of those 
jerj Jonmals which jou are disposed to regard as the most 
oracular. 

OrS ZDITOKS. — WHO AHD WHAT ABX THKT J 

The newspaper editors of the United States are often — and 
indeed, most commonlj — men who hare not sacceeded verj well 
in some other kind of bnsineas. They are ex-lawjers, ez-doctors, 
ex-parsons, ex-blacksmiths, ex-shoemakers, ez-tailors, ex-fid- 
dlers, ex- play -actors, and, (with few exceptions,) excessirelf 
common-place and insignificant people. Some of the most able 
and intelligent editors hare been j on mey men-printers ; for these 
artistes, (especially the compositors or type-setters,) hare many 
bcilities for the acquisition of nsefol knowledge ; and not » 
few of them really possess a larger fund of general information 
than some members of the so-called " learned pror^aions." 

The lawyers, clei^meo, and physicians who abandon their 
professional pursuits to become conductors of the press, ara 
seldom persons of superior abilities ; a fact which may be in- 
ferred from their change of occupation ; for talenU of a high 
order are more likely to meet with appreciation and encoo- 
ragement in the practice of law, physic, or dlrinity, than in 
the performance of any sabordinate dntiei of Jonmalism. 

Of the persona who write for the press in this coontry, ft 
rery large proportion are JORdONEBs; — Englishmen, Irish- 
men, Scotchmen, Welshmen, Frenchmen, Germans, etc. Uany 
of tlieae exotics bare lired but s very short time in the United 
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BUtes; and, of conree, tlieir Qcqnaintance with Americau 
affairs most be rery eapcrGcial. 



Let it not be supposed that the preceding remarks' are di- 
gressive or irrelevant. All the observations just introdaced 
have a direct bearing on our snbject, and on that part of it 
which is now nucler consideration. To make this fnlly appar- 
ent, let OS refer, once more, to the craroe wbich it is our present 
object to substantiate. We find, by analysis, that this charge 
will admit of four speciGcations ; to wit : — 

1. It is alleged, or implied, that the newspaper press of 
America possesses extraordinary and tremendous powers. 

2. It is alleged that the public joDrnalists have no jitst claims 
to the possession of these powers ; that is to say, they have do 
legal right to them, and no moral or iatelleetoal qualifications 
which would entitle tbem, in any circumstances, to assume the 
direction and coutrol of public affairs. 

3. It is alleged that the American newspaper press exercises 
its powers in an oppressive and tyrannical manner, 

4. It is alleged that the newspaper press audaciously ea- 
croaches on the political rights of the American people. 

TUEMEXD0U8 POWXB OF THE TEEBS. 

With regard to the first specification; fiz., "That ths 
newspaper press possesses extraordinary and tremendous 
powers," I suppose that the fact is almost or altogether selj- 
evideiU. But, if any proof be required, we will hear the wit- 
nesses; and I will afterward give you, in a few words, very 
Strong circumstantial evidence to corroborate their statements. 

I offer you the testimony of Charles J. Ingersol, an ex- 
member of Congress, and a distinguished politician of the De- 
mocratic school. Many of yon believe him to be a true patriot 
and an honest statesman ; and I have no reason for believing 
otberwise. Mr. Ingersol is now in the seventy-sixth year of 
bis age; his political career is finished; be has nothing to 



expect rrom the favor of his fellotr-citizeDs, and rerj little to 
fear (rom their reseutment. t presume tbat he is a disinterested 
witneBS. Hu leGtimonj a^inst the nsnrpation and tyranny of 
joomKliBm has exposed him to Boods and nbirlpools of news- 
paper abase ; and be baa been seTerel; censured, on the bbiq* 
accoDDt, bj some of the joamaliBts of his own party. He miiat 
have foreseen these effects of his denDnciation of the newspapers, 
and the hct that he did denonnco tbem, regardless of their 
rindicti*e fory, proves his sinceritj and manly independence. 
Moreover, Mr. lugersol's long life, spent, for the most part; 
on the political arena, has given him man; opportnnities to 
become acqnunted with the powers and pecnliarities of Ameri- 
ran jonmalisin ; and we may sapposo, therefore, that be speaks 
tindergtandingly on the subject. 

In short.^t is impossible to donbt that this gentleman hM 
all the qnaliGcattons of a faithful aad reliable witness. 

CBAALES J. IKOERSOL'S TSSTIMOMT. 

Mr. Ingersol has testified to several important matters con- 
nected with the subject of our inquiry, — some of which will be 
useful to us for fnture reference. At present, we will direct 
onr attention to that part of his testimony which relates to th* 
powTBfi of the newspaper press, and its abuse of those powers. 

In a letter dated Jnly 5, 1858, and addressed to a committee 
appointed to make arrangements for the celebration of tht 
Asniversar; of American ladcpcndcnco, Mr. Ingersol declares 
his belief tbat " newspaper editors are Ike real sovereigns of 
our country ;" and he goes on to say that, " with such mon> 
sTchs OS editors and such aristocrats as corporators, corruption 
must be one of our national instituflbns, and virtue, wlitcb it 
said to be the vital spark of republics, must become a mere ex- 
plosive stench." 

This appears to be a verj strong declaration to come ttom 
an American statesman who is older, by several years, Iban the 
Declaration of Independence V Bnt we have something still 
more energetic : — 
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TESTIMOST OF JUDGE LUDLOW. 

Jadge Lodlow, who presides in the Conrt of Quarter Ses- 
BiQiis, Pliiiadelpliia, declared in a recent charge to the Qrand 
Jury, that the American newspaper press is " all PowsRFin." 

HEAR TBE WAHHINOTOS UNION. 

I offer yon, likewise, the teHticoony of the Washington 
Unton, one of our great national organs, the chief expositor of 
" Democratic" principles in the United States, and the princi- 
pal month- piece of the present admin istralioQ. The eridence 
of the Washington Union, in this case, may bo regarded as » 
confession, inasmuch as it tends to criminate that jonrnal 
itself In such c i re nm stances, the testimony of th£ "Union" 
is entitled to much credit, — setting aside the mnCj proverb, 
that " The worst offender generally turns Stale's evidence." 

" The Newspaper Press, (says the Washington Union.) con- 
trols the state and the church ; it direots the familjp. the 
legislator, the magistrate and the minister. None rise abore 
its influence, none sink below its authority. The aggregate 
matter thrown off daily and weekly in the United States — 
nearly all of which is read by the American people — isabso- 
lutely beyond compntation. The newspaper press la the 
GREATEST POWER IN TUE STATE ; and, froM its very nature, 
it places every other power, to a greater or lesser extent, in 
Bntgection to ita laws." 

OTHER TESTIMONl". 

The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of July 23, 165S, said 
— " The power of tb^tlewspaper Press is enormons, it baa 
even alarmed a poblic man who was once deemed very saga- 
cious, — bat it is in vain for him to attack it.'' 

The distinguished American orator and political philoso- 
pher, Edward Everett, says : — •' The newspaper press of tha 
United States is, for good or evjl, the most powerful iufluence 
that acts ou the public mind, — the most jrawerful in itself and 



■• the cbunel thronKh which moat other infiaeneea act" Vide 
" Hoant Teroon Papers," No. xl. 

I could offer yon the testimonj or many emiaeiit aUtesmen, 
jariata, clergymen, and authors, all bearing on the same point ; 
but quia multittt What aignifj the opiniooB of othere when 
jon can examine the facts for yoarself f Does not yoar own 
daily experience teach yon that the public mind is controlled 
and directed by the newspapers 7 Are not pablic opinion and 
newapapw opinioo identical J And ia not public opinion 
evidently manufactured by the public joomals f Did yon eiet 
know any sentiment to prerail extensirely in this country until 
it was first eliminated from the newspaper press f 

VSUnPATIOM OS THE PBXS8. 

If the newspapers form public opinion, they govern the 
country ; Ibey control the elections and direct the choice of 
OUT executire, l^islatire, and judicial officers ; for popniar 
opinion ia the instniment by means of which these operationa 
of our gOTemment are effected. America, therefore, ia gorerned 
by >ui oligarchy of quill-dri^'Krh t Truly said Mr. Ingergol, 
(in th^etter quoted above,) " this ia a most contcmptiblo 
despotism." 

U THE PBES8 QUALIFIED JOB DOMIMOM T 

In the second specification of Charge I. it is alleged that the 
Jonmaliats hare no jwd claims to that sofereignty which they 
hare so boldly assumed. For the elucidation of this topic, let 
ns inquire, once more, who and what are these newspaper bot- 
ereignsf It was intimated, somewhere abore, that a Tcry 
considerable number of them ore ex>flhiurs, ex-physicians^ 
ex-preachers^ ex-shoemakers, ex-tailors, ^-fiddlers, exotica, 
and otbera who are, in no respect, extraordinary people. Fire 
per cent. o( them, perbapa, ore men of gfcd education and 
■nperior abilities. Ten per cent, of then), It may be, are men 
of coinmcm Kense and common-school education. Fifty per 
cent, of tbem, at lcait,are men witAoui common sense and with 
5 
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no edacation at a]I — certainly with no edocation of thnt kind 

wbich woul'i qTialiTy thcin to become public instructors. 

MORALS AND INTELLECT OP TUE PRESS. 

It may be proper to remark, in this place, tliat every shallow 
or stupid Tellow who has had the advantages of "a regular 
college education" is not, merely on that occouut, to be sup- 
posed to be well Gited for the Icgitimute duties of journalism. 
There are some kinds of knowledge which are not to be acquired 
in Echoola and colleges, and which, to a newepaper conductor, 
may be indispensable. Bat let us not forget that wisdom is 
of still greater importance to the editorial profession than 
knowledge of any kind ; and wisdom is that very qualification 
which newspaper editors in general do not possess. 
' Wliat I are wise ediUirs a rarity ? Mothinks I hear a sound 
which resembles the laughing chorus in a Dutch opera. Hal 
ha I ha ! he I he I he 1 hi ! hi I hi ! ho I ho ! bo I Only to 
think of a scarcity of wise editors in the United States of 
America I Have we not Qreeley, the proverbial philosopher 
of the New York Tribune ? Have we not Bryant, the poetical 
«age of the New York Evening Post f Have we nol^Foruey, 
the subtle politician of the Pliiladelphia Press ? Have we not 
Prentice, the sententious and epigrammatic scribe of the Louis- 
ville Journal ? Have we not Mrs. Jane Swissbeliq, a " Plato 
in petticoats" 7 And have we not hundreds of others who have 
given irrefragable proof of their wisdom by being successful in 
bnsiness, establishing popular journals, and accumnlatiug large 
fortuues ? 

I do not deny thnt some of onr newspai.icr editors are " wise 
fellows enough," (quftting the words of Dogberry). I grant 
that many of them have a certain kind of shrewdness, or worldly 
wisdom which will pass among a majority of my countrymen 
for the genuine article. But I emphatically deny that many 
American editors have that kind of wisdom which ought to 
make their opinions or counsels authoritative, or even respect- 
able. The distinction between shrewdne.<>s and wisdom is im- 
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■rdhtelj discorenble, when yaa consider that there may b« 
BDcli a thing aa a shrewd bascal ; bat a wiae rascal ig an 
impouibilit;. 

I assert that AmericsD editors, in general, have oeither the 
noral nor the intellectnal qualities which are the least that we 
ahoold expect from raen who claim a right to direct the Jodg- 
nent of a whole nation. Their assnmptioa of snch a high 
prerogatire, therefore, is presnnied to be an inexcnsable act of. 
Btnrpation ; for, except on the score of moral and iutellectaal 
■aperioritj, the; can have no imaginable claim to the power 
ud anthoritj which they now exercise. 

To show yon tbe fallacy and absnrdity of their pretensiona, 
I will DOW offer jon a few items of erldence relating to the 
morals and intellect of the newspaper press ; and in uthcr parts 
of this book I will bare occasion to gire many other illnstra- 
tiona of the same sahject. 

James Fennimore Cooper, tbe distingnished Americaa anthor, 
makes nse of the following langnnge : — 

" As tbe newspaper press of this connlry now exists, it wonld 
seem to bare been derised by the great ogent of mischief to 
depress and destroy all that is good, and to elcTate and odro- 
eatc all that is eril in the nation. The little tmlh that it 
org^d is nRaally nrgeit coarsely, and is weakened and rendered 
TicioDs by personal! lies, while those who lire by falsehoods, 
bllacics, enmities, partialities, and the schemes of the design- 
ing, End the press the very instrument that devils wonld inTent 
to effect their designs." 

In another place, Mr. Cooper says : " Every honest man ap- 
pears lo admit that the newspaper press in America is ftot 
getting to be intolerable. While escaping from tbe tyranny 
of foreign aristocrats, wc hate created in onr midst a tyranny 
of a character so insnpportabte that a change of some sort ia 
becoming more and more indinpensable every diiy." 

Paniet Webster, the eminent American statesman, in hia 
celebrated speech on the Public Lands, makes reference to 
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public jonrnalism in the United States, and speaks of it as 
"a poUated and shameless press." 

' I coald fill a Yolume quite as large as this with extracts of 
similar, import, bat it is unnecessary at present to enlarge on 
thi» topic, as the folly and wickedness of American journalism 
will be the themes of much future discussion in this work. If I 
succeed in conyincing you that the American newspaper press 
is eminently foolish and wicked, you will be satisfied, I presume, 
that it cannot be safely entrusted with " a voice potential" in 
the management of our national affairs. 

And with respect to the two last specifications of my first 
charge, viz., " That the American newspaper press exercises 
its powers in a tyrannical and oppressive manner," and that 
'' it audaciously encroaches on the political rights of the peo- 
ple," these points, likewise, will be fully discussed in our fol« 
lowing pages. Indeed, you will find that the details of these 
two predicates constitute the principal part of my argument. 

SUPPLEMENTARY ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Deportment of the Tyrants. — The editors and publishers 
of the more successful papers are apt enough to play the ty- 
- rant, professionally and otherwise, on all convenient occasions. 
They have an extravagant notion of their own importance, and 
they are disposed to exact a great deal of respect and defer- 
ence from all who approach them. 

The keeper of a boarding-house in Philadelphia, informed 
me that a foreign sub-editor of one of the daily papers of that 
city was, for awhile, one of his boarders ; and this person's 
behavior was so arbitrary and overbearing, ihttt the whole 
household was in a state of mutiny. The habit of domineer- 
ing which this man had indulged in print, was visible in all 
his conduct. He assumed the control of the whole establish- 
ment, exacting unconditional submission and obedience from 
every member of the family. He was indeed " the autocrat of 
iiie breskfast'table,^^ and if the smallest fault could be found 
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vith the toaftt or coffee, he would pronoance an inTeciiye against 
the landlord with more than Demoethenian energy. Sometimes, 
if the batter wm not unexceptionable, or if any other imper- 
fection was discovered in the provisions, he threatened to 
bring all the thunders of the press to bear against the Sflkid- 
ing caterer. The person who made this carious dcmonstVa^ 
tton, pretends to be one of the great intellectual lights of Phil- 
adelphia journalism. 

The larger number of onr American newspaper-men have 
risen from subordinate positions — they have been in subjec- 
tion to other tyrants of their own class ; and as they know by 
experience what it is to be treated like slaves, they seldom 
miss an opportunity to teach others the same lesson. Eman- 
cipated slaves are always insolent. 

The manners of some of our most distinguished journalists 
are so offensive, that it is impossible for a man of the least 
sensibility to remain in company with them for five minutes 
without feeling himself insulted. 

One op the "Monarchs." — Several years ago, a well- 
known and ** highly respectable " political paper of Philadel- 
phia, was published by a man whose position among black- 
gnards might be compared with that of Plato among philos- 
ophers. I never knew a person, in any rank of life, whose 
manners were more intolerable or whose general character was 
more contemptible. Ue was, by turns, a despot and a syco- 
phant; his insolence passed all bounds, but when properly 
rebuked, it was follow'ed by the most abject submission. But 
his lust for giving offense was so unconquerable that, even 
while he was apologizing for one insult, he generally contrived 
to offer another. 

Unluckily for himself, he left the ''Quaker City,'' and 
removed further toward the *• Sweet South," where he rose 
so much in public estimation, that some idly-disposed gentle- 
man mistook his value and honored him with a severe horse- 
whipping. 
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The joarnalist bere spoken of waa llie " prince of black- 
guards," PS intimated above ; but if tlierc were sncb s, tiling 
ss an Aristocracy of Biacl;gnariliBm, — mani/ members of the 
eiiiloriiil profession might be called Dates, Earls, or Mar- 
qaiB6s,b.nd no lilies of uobility woald be more indisputable than 
theirs. 

Thb Tyrants' Masterb. — With all their enpcrb preten- 
siona to sorereigotjr, onr newspaper tyrants thcnisclrea are 
ofiea in a state of absolute bondage. Their position, in this 
respect, is aomen-hat like that of the Roman emperors, who, 
even while they pretended to universal dominion, and claimed 
not only the respect bnt the adoralion of the people, by 
placing themselves among ihc gods, were subject to the capri- 
cious and insolent dictation of the Prxtorian soldiery. 

Our editorial monarcha, (as Mr. Ingersoli calls them,) hav« 
quite a Tariely of lords and maBlcrs. The Elavery of poliiical 
editors is pitiable ; they dare not express an opinion or pub- 
lish a syllable without Ihe approbation of their party leaders.^ 
The whole newspaper press of the country, (as I will show in 
another place,) is subject to the Banking Interest, and in fact, 
to every other corrupting iuSuence. In many coses, the pub- 
lishers and editors of newspapers are controlled, in a measure, 
by persons whom they alTcct to regard as their subordinates 
and dependents. The Jonrueymau Printers' Association exer- 
cises great authority over nearly all the papers in Philadel- 
phia, and in other places, and the publishers are ofleo obliged 
to succumb to their own workmen. Tlris circumstance, how- 
ever, ip not to be regretted, ns it may tend to improve the 
character and conduct of the Press ; for many of the journey- 
man printers arc men of fair reputation and genllemcn^ which 
many of the editors and publishers are not, I \\9xt known 
the proprietor and editor of a very inQucntial i)Bper to bo 
rebuked for his ungenllemanly and dishoaorable beliavior, by 
one of his own journeymen. 

Every man who advertises largely ia the newspaper^ iti ouo 
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of ihs miiitcn of ths preo, and tbe jonmalB who enjoj hiB 
iwlronnge would no more ventara to give him offease than the 
newapapen of Paris would ventare to excit« the wrath of 
Lovis Napoleon. Monejed corporationa, (to which many of 
' the editora are deeply Indebted, and which actnally maintain 
nut a few at them), possess anlimited aQthority over tbe " free 
aud iiKlcpcudcnt newspaper press or oar coautr;." 

In short, there U no reality is the boasted freedom and in- 
dependence of American editors. 

DkasHkads. — Erery monarch has his jw-ero^iues — among 
thoae of the newspaper sovereigns are free admission to all the 
theatres, opera-houses, hippodromes, monkey-showa, pictnre 
galleries, dioramat, living crocodile exhibitiona, etc. ; free pas- 
sages over railroads and id steamboats ; free access to the bars 
of hotels, wine aud liquor stores and lagcr-bcer saloons, and 
Dutaxed adraission to the tables of sixpenny coffee-houses and 
shilling refectories. Being nnprofitable cnstomers, the gen- 
^tlemen of the press are regarded by the tradesmen who coo- 
tribnte to their comfort as a sort of spirits or genii who are 
priTilegcd to help Ihemsehes to the good things of this world 
withont making any pecuniary requital ; for ghosts having to 
travel by aerial conveyance, are not expected to burden them- 
selves with pochct-money. On accoant of their sjicctre-Iike 
habits, editors are known among thcatrieal people, tavern 
keepers, steamboat captains, etc., by the title of dkap iieahs. 
The sapemataral powers attributed to them produce much 
awe and apprehension among the uiirortnnnie people who are 
sabject to their visitations. These nnfortuuaics fuel eon- 
strained by sad necessity to submit to nil Ihc re()ni rem ruts of 
tbe press, knowing or believing that an offciuivd tditcr could 
rnin not their business only, but their reputatious likewiM, 
merely by throwing oot some scandalouii hint in UtH nrxt 
issue. The tyranny of tho press, in its o[»rfttinii on ccrtiiin 
trades and professions, is almost iucouceirable : no despotism 
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conld be more complete. I have lieard that bewitifal actreaaes, 
etc., haTe beeu constrained to proatitote themselves to prevent 
their profeBslonnl repatalione Trom being blasted by the efforts 
of a libidinous an-\ resentful editor I Such abases of editorial 
power are aapposcd to be ot frequent occurrence La America. '* 
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Examination of the Second Charge. 

TitAT the " foreign element" enters largely into the compo- 
•ition or American jonrnaliam ia a. tact which maj be proved 
to demonstration ; and, indeed, this fact affords tbo only 
explanatioQ of many moral pbcnomcna vbicli present them- 
■etTcs to our daily observation. 

In this diTisiou of m; sobjcct, I will direct the reader's 
attention to several circumstances connected with newspaper 
nanngemcnt in this country, — eircnmstancea which must be 
obvioDs to every man of ordinary intelligence, and which be 
will find it impossible to account for in any other manner than 
by supposing that the prevailing aentimcnt of our public jour- 
nals is Anti- American, 

"TnZ ACCI9INT OP BIRTO." 

Imtbimib, it ia rcry evident that the birOi-rjijM of Ameri- 
cans is ignored by the newspapers in general. It is not 
admitted by them that native citizens hare, or ought to have, 
any political rights or privileges superior to those of natural, 
lied foreigners. On the contrary, the doctrine almost oni- 
Tenally preached by the poblic journals is, that an alien who 
has taken out bis nataralizalion papers is, to all intents and 
purposes, an American, and no less an American ihan nny 
native of the soil. This is newspaper iloctrine, but it is not 
the doctrine of reason or religion,.— it is not the dn<^rinc of 
(13) 
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ntiirersal law,— ^aJ it is a doctrine nbich )3 not recognized by 
the Constitution uf ttit United States. 

Reason and common sense teach us that evcrj man is under 
peculiar obligations to the land of his birth, and, as these 
obligations arc rcciproc^al, be has peculiar claims on his native 
country. He has ceitain rights vrhicb cannot be extended to 
strangers without maiiifL'sl injustice to the children of the soil ; 
for it should be undtT^tood that the relation in which a roan 
stands to the land of his natirity is precisely like that of a child 
to its parent. Ili:^ ciiuntry may adopt other children, but if 
she grants them all t)ie pririleges which naturally belong to 
her own offspring, her treatment of the latter is both unjust 
and unnatural. These are truths which have never been 
questioned in any other country bat America ; they are truths 
founded on the unchuugeable laws of nature, and no human 
legislation can superoi-di; or annul ihem. 

The highest legal authorities declare that it is a principle of 
universal law that a man cannot put off the allegiance which 
be owes to the land of his birtb. (See Blackstone's Commen- 
taries, Book I., chap. 10.) It is impossible, therefore, for an 
Irishman, a Scotchman, or a Dutchman to become an Ameri- 
can ; for this change could be effected only by N.\TUR.tL 
BEGEKEEL^TiON, — and (hat is a miracle which our legislators 
are not able to perform. This is a topic on which I shall 
have to speak more at large hereafter. At present, I refer to 
the absurd and pernicious newspaper pretense, "that aliens, 
by a certain process of naturalization, are completely Ameri- 
canized," to furnish my readers with a very good proof that 
the press which earnestly disseminates such a doctrine must be 
controlled by some influence which is very much in antagonism 
with the cherished feelings of the American patriot, who is 
honestly and laudably proud of his birtb-right. 

ALIEN Ell! TORS. 

In fact, as I now propose to convince you, the principal dis- 
seminators of this doctriuc arc nol Americans. It is a fact 
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vitb which I UB well acqiuiiited, and which yon csn easflf 
MMrtftiD for joimelf, that the moat influetttial newepapers of 
America are txmtroUed by foreigners, not a few of whom 
haT^Tcsided bat a very short time in this coantrj I 

UDqaeatlonablj the greater Dumber of these men bavo 
been taog^ht, from their infaocj, to despise popular govero- 
■icnta, or to regard them as impracticable ; and in spite of all 
coBTersioDS of creeds and changes of circamstancea, the reli- 
giODS or political sentimenta which men have acquired io 
efaildhood and earij jonth wilt adhere to tbeco, more or less, 
throagh life. 

Oar foreign editors, in their prlTate conTersations, generallj 
prore their assent to the Pythagorean policy of keeping one 
creed for their own particnlar nse and another for pablie 
ducnssion. Many of these imported scribes are inflexible 
mouan-hists, except when the reqnirements of business compel 
them to act a different part We may jastly snspect that 
when BDch men write in defense of republicanism, their advo- 
cacy is Jesuitical or Pickwickian. Let it be nnderstood, 
howerer, that I do not condemn oar editors of foreign birth 
becanse they are still partial to tliose institotions which, in 
their childhood, they learned to lore and respect. I do not 
censure any foreigner for his antipathy to repablicanism, when 
I consider what a repulsire aspect it mnst often present to 
■traitgen who see it hideoosly distorted by the moral diseases 
to which it ii liable in this country, and who erroneously 
suppose that it could not exist in any other condiUon. 

I condemn many of the Englishmen, Irishmen, Scotchmen, 
etc., who are employed as newspaper scribes tn America, 
becaaie they lake an unfair advantage of their position and 
ingidioualy attack onr institutions while they hypocritically 
profess to admire and defend them. It may be said for their 
excose that they are merely performing that task which Dr. 
Julinson considers so extremely difficult — viz. " wriiing up to 
the ideas of other people," "They are employed to write 
repablicanlMB, aad in doing ao they only perform their part uf 
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a contract" Bat the misfortane ia that the; do not fulllll 

Iheir coutract; for, like many other insincere adTOcates, they 
iojure the cause which ibey undertake to defend. 

ILVTKED OF OOVEBNME.VT. 

Lai'd Byron once avowed himselT a republican in principle, 
"but, (said be.) it is probable that if I lived under a popular 
government, I should become a monarchist." If Byron snp- 
posed that the feeling which prompted him to make this 
declaration vaa one of his owu peculiar eccentricities, he was 
greatly mistaken. Men of all classes are apt enough to dislike 
their maden. They are easily displeased with the power which 
controls them, while that authority which they do not feel or 
fear has some claims to their favor. For this reason, many 
people, (like Lord Byrou,) prefer any form of government 
before that under which they lire ; and, in all their micrations, 
they show the same disaffection for that rule to which they are 
bound to render obedience. To bad men all governments are 
irksome. John Milton represents Satan as making strong 
objections to the government of Heaven, which he regarded 
as intolerably tyrannical. There is nothing preternatural or 
Kuperhuman in the old blind man's charnctery of his diaboli- 
cal hero ; and the same repugnance to celiistial rule which the 
poet ascribes to that arc h-d is organizer would be felt by many 
earthly gentlemen of our acquaintance, if it were possible for 
them, by any process of emigration or naturalization, to 
become denizens of the heavenly kingdom. 

MISTAKEa COBKECTED. 

In the application of these remarks to our present subject, 
we must consider, in the first place, that because a man is, or 
has been, a bad monarchist, it does not follow that he must 
necessarily be a good republican. If an Irishman or English- 
man, a Scotchman or a Dutchman, has been seditious and un- 
governable in his own country, we must not take it for granted 
that he will become an exemplary citizen of the United States. 
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If he has become disgasted with the monarchical gOTeniment 
under which he was bom, we mast not rashly conclude that he 
will be a cordial friend and steadfast snpporter of onr repub- 
lican system. A man who has been a rebel, a traitor or a 
seditious subject in Europe, may become a very troublesome 
fellow in America, if he has any opportunity to meddle with 
public affairs ; and I have seen many living exemplifications 
of this truth. 

It was said above that nearly all of out mosi influential 
Journals are partly or altogether controlled by foreigners. 
These imported scribes are presumed to have become dis- 
gusted with the governments of their respective countries, and 
this fact is supposed to be good evidence of their republican 
proclivities I It would be just as wise to conclude that be- 
cause a man docs not like the taste of aloes, he must neces- 
sarily have a relish for wormwood. To some men, (as we 
have hinted above), all governments are very bitter physic ; 
and I have good reason to believe that a majority of the ex- 
patriated newspaper writers belong to that ever-dissatisfied 
class. Like Milton's hero, they would probably be displeased 
with the government of Heaven itself, and that they would en- 
deavor to overthrow it if they had any hopes of success. 

VAGABOND EDITORS. 

I have been informed — and my own observations tend to 
confirm the report — that the greater number of the exotic 
scribes employed in this country are mere vagabonds, and 
that very few of them have any claims to respect on the score 
of intelligence or integrity. It is believed that newspaper 
writers of character and ability are better encouraged in 
Europe than in America; for intellect and litbrary talent are 
among the indispensable qualifications of a European jour- 
nalist; and men who possess these qualifications are always 
in demand on the other side of the Atlantic. WIicmi a foreign 
writer comes to this country, therefore, and is willing to work 
for such pitiful wages as our niggardly publishers are actus- 
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tomed to puj, the natural inference 13, that snch a writer has 

not the lalents and aocomplishmeuts which wonld hare made him 
niarkelahle at home. Or, if he bnppen to possess good intel- 
lectual gifts, we may geoerally suspect that some moral delin- 
quency, or eome iiolitieal misdemeanor — some offense against 
the government or the critoiiial code of his own conntry — has 
made it expedient for hira to chaDg;e his place of residence. 

Doubtless many European scoundrels — burglars, pick- 
pockets, political agitators, scrubby lilerateurs and other 
public nuisances — imagine that they can do just as they please 
under our free institutions; and when tliey arrive among us 
tliey often give proof that they came hither with such expec- 
tations. Tbe behavior of our imported editors, when tbey 
hare settled themselves in America, seldom fuiU to make us 
aware of the causes which have induced them to favor us with 
their company. 

Candor obliges me to make the confession, that America is 
tbe only country where biackgnard journalists are not only 
tolerated but generously rewarded; the only country where 
the greatest rascals of the profession are always prosperous 
and iNFLtENTiAL t This circumstance atone is enough to 
attract to our shores the vilest class of newspaper scribblers 
from the various nations of the old world. 

SECAPITULATION. 

Now let us review two extraordinary facts in connection 
with eacb other: 

1. The newspaper press is "all powerful," (using the words 
of Judge Ludlow ;) or, in the language of Mr. Ingersol, 
" newspaper-men are themonarchs of America." Without any 
exaggeration or hyperbole, we may say that the power of the 
press is tremendous and almost irresistible. Tbis fact admiu 
of no dispute. 

2. This potent engine is controlled in a great measure, by 
POaEiQNGBS ; not a few of whom arc men of infamous charac- 
ter. Some of them have been traitors to tbe land of their birth 
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■ad othen are charged with the grossest immoralities or the 
blackest crimes 

Mj fcllow-citizeDS of America, I do not, (like many others,) 
profess to belieye that yon are the wisest people in the world 
—hot I persnade myself that a majority of yon have common 
sense ; and I therefore place these facts in jnztaposition before 
yon, hoping that you will perceive the humiliating and dan- 
gerous circumstances in which you are placed. But, before 
we proceed further, I will endeavour to satisfy you that there is 
really a preponderance of the foreign and anti-republican 
elements in the composition of our American journalism. 



In the first place, I call your attention to the fact that the 
two most successful publications in America — viz. , the most 
prosperous and influential daily paper and the most widely 
circulated and popular weekly, are owned by men of foreign 
birth. Of that weekly paper, I have but little to say in the 
present connection. The proprietor of it, fortunately, is a 
moral and religious man ; he shows no inclination to be mis- ^ ^ 
chievous, but contents himself with catering for the amuse- 
ment of his five hundred thousand readers. Bat with the 
other paper, videlicU the New York Herald, the case is 
quite different. This journal is read by people of all classes, 
and its power and influence are universally acknowledged. 
Although Ibis Herald is denounced from one end of the coun- 
try to the other as the most corrupt and profligate journal in 
existence, its opinions on almost every subject are often 
quoted as indisputable authority, and hundreds of other 
newspapers adopt its views and republish its statements with- 
out the least reservation. 

Many others of our leading journals are partially or entirely 
controlled by foreigners ; to say nothing of those Germau, 
Irish or English organs which have been established among ns 
to maintain doctrines or promote interests which arc often 
widely at variaoce with the true principles of our republican 
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conatitQlion. Every jiolilicat refugee or fagitWe from jastice 
who immigrntea to these sliores — if he can Bcribblo n para- 
graph or n line of English — is eligible to the situation of prin- 
cipal or sssislaat eilUor of an Americao neivspapcr. A 
French valet, an Irish coach mao, or a DulcU ho3t1er will gene- 
rally be rcqaired to exhibit some tesLimooial of hin honesty and 
capacity before he can oblaiu eraiiloyment, but alien editors, 
(luckily for themselves in most cases,) are never exjiecied to 
produce any proofs of their professional abilities or of Iheir 
previous good behavior. 

FOREIGN EDITORS PREFERRED, 

Foreign writers are often employed by American newspaper 
publishers in preference to our own countrymen, even when 
the latter are known to have superior qualifications. The 
rcasoD.s for this preference are various. Sometimes it is found 
that an editor of foreign estraction will work more cheaply than 
an American, and the former is generally more Buhmissive and 
tractable than the latter, and is therefore more available when 
any particularly dirty work is to be performed. Besides, the 
literary vagabonds who conie to this country in search of era- 
eraployment, nsnaliy represent themselves aa the very Drum- 
mond Lights of European intellect, and our newspaper pro- 
prietors generally belong to a doss of people which ia easily 
imposed on by extravagant pretensions. 

In all newspaper oiBecs, therefore, where several editors are 
employed, one of them, at least, is almost sure to be a foreigner. 
In some ofBccs the editors and reporters are nearly all aliens; 
and this I believe ia the case with some of the principal journals 
of New York, which pretend to bo the leading newspapers of 
Amurica. Many of the most prosperous newspapers of Boston, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Louisville, New Orleans, etc., ore 
richly supplied with the same imported commodity. 

In short, there is a sufBeient preponderance of this foreign 
material in the composition of American journalism to give the 
whole of it a foreign tone j and that it really has such a tone 
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joa mnit have discoTered if jou tra io the habit of reading tba 
sewspapen. Ton baTe discoven^, no doubt, that alieni — 
Irishmen and Datchmea in particalar— are the pels of the 
American presa. No fond mother can be more anzioos to 
palliate the tniadeeds of her darling boj than oar public jour- 
nals are to glou over the errors and offeues of these " better 
citiieni. " 

^'heu reporting the misdemeanors of the Irish and Dntch, 
the papers are accnstoraed to keep the nationality of the offenders 
ODt of view ; and the very names of the parties are sometimes 
Araericauiud to favor the amiable deception. Oar own 
national character is much disgraced hj the strenaoos effort* 
of the Joamalista to conceal the fact that Uiree-fourtkt of the 
deeds of nilBuiiBm and crime which are reported in onr public 
prints are commmitted bj foreigners, and particnlarl; bj the 
BatiTes of Ireland and Germany. 

, THI MEWBPAPXR PKTS. 

The partiality of the American papers for aliens is partly 
explained by the fact that many of the editors themselves are 
men of foreign birth. But the Irish and Germans arc special 
objects of faror becaose their numerical strength, together with 
their ignorance and credulity, makes them the convenient tools 
of faction and an element of politicaJ dynamics, by means of 
which the rascally demagogues and their colleagnoe of the presa 
can carry elections and obtain an ascendency over all that is 
honest, virtaons, and respectable in the country. 

OKIOHr Of THX "hatakic phess." 
It would be impossible for us to understand some of the mys- 
tones of "American journalism," if we were not acquainted 
with the fact that much of this Jonmatism is not American. 
The contemplation of this fact produces a mixed feeling of 
gratilication and regret. We are delighted to find ibut the 
worst weeds in onr joumnlistic garden arc exotics ; but it w 
by no means pleasant to oLaervQ that those penicions weed^ 
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bare all the odrantag'es of soil, sunsliine, and cultivation. Tt 
is gratifjiog to our American feelings to ascertain that the 
seeds of newspaper rascality were brooght to our shores from 
the other side of the great waters ; but it is painful and humil- 
iating to confess that this plant of foreign origin thrives and 
flourishes on the soil of America, and appears to improve by 
tmnsplantatioii, as the potato was improved when transferred 
to the congcuin! earth of Old Ireland. 

The first paper in America which was ever charged with 
"blaek mailing," and some other corrupt practices, was the 
New York Herald, the plan and modua operandi of which 
originated with James Gordon Bennett, a native of Great 
Britain. When the Herald began its erratic career, the news- 
papers of America generally condemned Mr. Bennett's mode 
of doing business; but when the other journalists found that 
the coarse of the Herald met with pnblic favor and the most 
liberal encouragement, their consciences, which had been crying 
ont so lustily, were all pat to sleep, and the plans and expedients 
of the New York Herald became models for general imitation. 

The illustrious Bennett often styles himself "The Napoleon 
of the American press." Some years ago, he was accustomed 
to call himself the " Head Devil" of the typographical Pan- 
demoninm. On some accounts, he has an unquestionable claim 
to these titles — for he may be considered as the arch-contriver 
of our present newspaper system, witii all its ambitions, un- 
scrupnloas and diabolical peculiarities. To the genius of Ben- 
nett we ascribe the origin of that infernal system which has 
envied many newspaper proprietors to become nabobs in 
wealth and despots in power; bat we hold to the opinion, 
that some of Bennett's disciples or imitators, in the conscience- 
less villainy of their operations, have gone far beyond the 
example of iheir "Napoleon" or "Head Devil." Bennett 
himself is astonished at the proficiency of his own pnpila. 

Sl'PERIOlOfi' OF FOREIGN EDITORB. 

Perhaps it may bo asked, whether the ascendency which 
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foreign neirapBper writers have obtained in this conntry doei 
uot prove that they are superior, in some reapects, to onr own 
Dative scribes? This is a very pertinent question, I confess; 
and, in spite of my national partialities, I am obliged to admit 
that those imported penmen are reatljr superior, in one or two 
partieulan at least, to a majority of nj own countrymen. In 
two qualities, which enable their possessors to take the lead 
on almost every occasion, the exotic journalists have greatly 
the advantage of their American competitors. The qnalitiea 
to which I refer are abbooancx and imfoseitce; and I 
•olemnly declare that I never knew any men to possess mors 
of those good gifts than the aforesaid exotics. They are well 
qnalifled to make their way through the world, (to borrow 
Butler's comparison), as pigs force a passage through quick- 
set hedges— i. e., with their faces. 

The veriest Cockney or Corkonian cannot be connected 
with an AmericaD newspaper for twenty days before he under- 
takes to school our statesmen, to instruct our IcgielatorR, to 
direct tho judiciary, and to propose amendments to tho Con- 
stitution. And, as these men speak from the veiled sanctuary 
of the Press, their most impertinent and nonsensical nttcr- 
ances are mistaken for the oracles of wisdom. Tims are they 
enconraged to presume more and more, until they make them- 
selves onr dictators and sovereigns, assuming the direction of 
pablic affairs, and boldly claiming a control over every branch 
of onr government. Gracious Heaven I what a strange con- 
dition of thijigs is this I The Constitution of the United 
States will not permit a foreigner — not even on hoitFft and 
tvHpeclable foreigner — to be President or Vice-President of 
this repnblic, but here is a gang of European rabble — vaga- 
bonds at best, and some of them convicted malefactors— who 
clum powers superior to those of the President himself; and 
nnqu est ion ably these men, in opposition to the spirit of the 
Constitution, take a larger part in (he govcnimcnt of our 
country and in the management of public alfaira, than the 
eUef magiatrata, or any legally constitnted authority. 
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The newspaper press governs the coatitrj, and this " politic 
convocKliou " of base snd rascally foreigucn coatrola the 
press 1 

SUPPLEMENTARY ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Madame Lola Montez, — Thia distinguished Indy, in a 
lecture lately ddiTcrcd before a Dnbliu audience, declared that 
" half of the most f^iiyienl editors and reporters in the United 
Statea are Irishmen t" Madame Mootez is intimately ac- 
qiisiiited with newspaper affairs in this country. She has been 
ft resideut of the United States, and while she was iu America 
bcr professional pursuits brought her into frequent corarauui- 
calion with the conductors of the press. I believe thai her 
declaration quoted above is atriclly truer 

Kditorial Corps of the New York, IlEaALD. — The New 
Torli Courier and Enquirer said, in allusion to its ueighbor 
the Herald : " This journal is edited by a band of foreigners, 
BCTeral of whom have been engaged in writing for some of the 
most scurrilous papers in Europe." 

Tbiduke and Express. — In an altercation between them 
two New York journals, the Tril>unc said, with reference to 
the Express : " Three quarters of the persons employed about 
the office are Irish. The reporters are Irish, the small boys aro 
Irish, the pressmen are Irish, two of the edilors are forciguers, 
and the whole crowd of agents and news-boys that scatter it 
about the city are Irish. And yet this same Express is the 
Know Nothing organ of New York city I" 

The Express denied a considerable part of this accusation, 
bnl admitted that four of its editors and reporters wera 
foreigners, vin., " one Irishman nnd three Englishmen I" 

If a paper which pretends to be the expounder and advocate 
of Native American principles can indulge so freely in the im- 
ported luxury, what can be expected of those journals which 
scarcely attempt to conceal their foreign partialities 7 
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t belien thtt tha ^ntleman who Bapenntends the litenrj 
and free-lore departmeD> of the New York Tribune ia u 
EDglisbmaD. It is nndentood that Atr. Qreelj himseir attenda 
to the Fourierite and Abolition brencUea of the bnaiDeM. 
CoDcerning the other members of the Tribune corps I hare 
feij little informatioD. 

New Tork Tiheb. — I am iodebted to a friend In Mew York 
for a lilt of the editors and reporters who are employed hj th« 
Nev) Tork Times, which i§ presamed to be one of the moat 
inflaential papers in America. I find that the " foreign ele- 
ment" predominates in that establiahmeat. 

The Nfu> York Herald, Times, and Tribune, occnpj a 
prominent position In the ranks of jODmaliam, for which pod- 
lion thej ttn indebted more to their sWAOaERina iMPtDxntGB 
than to any other qnality, moral or intellcctnal. NeTerthele* 
the newspaper press of America taltes iu tone, in a great 
measnre, from these sheets, which in their very/orm, as well aa 
in their conslitation and character, are an; thing else bnt Ameri- 
can. Their deceitful advocacy of Republican principles la 
always opposition in masqnerade. 

FoEXiQ!* OaoANa — Of those papers which make no aecret 
of their foreign proclivities, there it a very large nnmber fah- ■ 
lished in the United States, as the following catalogue (whi^ 
is far from complete, however,) will certify ; — 

raJDOH mWSPAPEBS FCBLIBHED I.f TBI ONrntD ITATM, 

asw TOBK. Lt Pngrett, Franeh. 

Albion, Eosliih. Criminal Zcilung, 0«nBsa. 

Cvmritr Ja Stall Utm, French. Farith Wintar, Iri*b. 

7ruA A'tm. Slaati Zaiung, Qcrmsa. 

/ruA Amtriea*. T Drytk At Gtrylitiydd, W«leh. 

FrtrmaiCt Jawnud, Iiitli. ClyehjgToicn OtnuilailhraxL 

Catkolukt Kinktri, Oenaoo. Ahtnd Zritanj. acnnin. 

Z« Chmtica, PrwMh. Quartan, Iritb. 

Mtkt fhmli*. AOa^tt, do. 
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Amcncan Celt, Irisli, 
Am. BoUchafUr^ German. 
Atlantiteht Blatter^ do. 
Camh»o American^ Welob. 
Churchman^ Irish Cathollo. 
Irith Citizen, 
CometOj Italian. 
CruaadeTj Irish. 
Demokratf German. 
WeUhman. 
Irith CaihoUc 

MUrcpoUtan Record, Irish Cath- 
olio. 

STATI or HIW TORK. 

Tditgrfi^h, German, Buffalo. 
JDemokratf do. do. 

Aurora, do. do. 



L<racUte, German Hebrew. 
ApologUtj German. 
Debofah, do. 

Hockwachtcr, do. 
WachreiUfreund, do. 
Zeittblatter, do. 

Turn Zeitunfff do. 

TOWNS OF OHIO. 

Demokratf Germ. Bucjrus. 
Staats BotCt Germ, Canton. 
BoUekaffer, do. Circleyille. 
Oermania, Cleyeland. 
West Bote, Columbus. 
VoUu Tribune, do. 
BotschaffeTj Dayton. 
Intelligencer^ Germ. Sandusky. 
Unter Flagg, do. Tiffin. 



PHILADILFHIA. 

Demokrat, German, 
JVm Prem, do. 
WoeheMtU, do. 
Heraid and Visiter, Irish. 
Instructor, do. 

PITTSBUBO. 

Irish CaihoUe, 
Courier, German. 
Republikaner, do. 
FreiheUs, do. 
FridH^frmmd do. 

BALTmOKI. 

CalhoUe, Irish. 

onroimiiLTi. 
Kepuhlskaner, German. 
VoUahlaU, do. 

Volk^finund, do. 
TUsgraph, Irish. 



TOWKS or PENMSTLTANIA. 

Dm Brudderblattf Leipsic. 
Volksfreundf Lancaster. 
Zeitung, Weisport 
Berichter, Aaronsburg. 
Freund, Allentown. 
Welt Bobe, do. 

Patriot, do. 

Rtpublikaner, do. 
Freidensbote, do. 
Beriehter, Bellefont. 
Ejpress, Germ. Doylestown. 
Demokrat, do. Easton. 
SckneUpostf do. Hamburg. 
Demokrat, do. Harrisburg. 
Beehter, do. do. 
JD«r iTtfir/, Cuttotown. 
VoU^freund, Middlebnrg. 
FotoeAa/b-, Milford Square. 
Demokrat, Pottsyille. 

Am, Rtpublikaner, do. 
^(00r, Reading. 
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£*t«rai Bmiatkler, RMdiiiB. jWwad; Qmnui, Harau. 

J>tr Omtl dcr Lmt, do. WvdUmtUul, do. do. 

Dtr JftutruUtl, ShMtjibarK. JVittat*, QtrtMn, St Louli. 
IVtmd, Samnjtowa. 

AattriJtiuur, Qcm., Snnbiirj. iilifoii. 

OaiOU, do. York. AMtigtr, FrMport. 

Zeitmg, Bell«nU«. 

WASBiaatW, D. o. Auatigtr, Pern. 



FottffroU, a«mMi. KfuurUla. 

ZtUitng, Q«nn. VhMling, lowjt. 

Dtmaknt, Qamiaii, DtTonporl 

XniTCOKT. 

.iluHvir, Lonlirill*. wiicoaan. 

i)<n lfonk4 AmaHtmtr, Borw*- 

lAuiitiBA. giw, Ukdifon. 

Courifr, FrcDch, New Ori«uii. Demokrat, QenuD, Mauitowoo, 

Qatetu, Gtnnui, do. iSm Bott, do. Milwsukia. 

Ia Nutimat, French, do. Flucitiz, do. do. 

CrtoU, do. do. Etilang, do. Port WMbingtoM. 

Btaniard, Iiisb, do. SgnMikaiur, da. ShoboygOB. 
Lt Prapagalmr, Frenoh, ds. 

La Vigiiant. Fnoob, DoDmldiTillo. mil. 

Li Mataiga, do. St. JkincsTille. ZtituKg, QklTOfton. 
L' ln^arUal, do. VeiBillioiiTille. 

Vii-a.yu, do. Baton Rong*. CALiroaniA. 

Lt Pionar, do. KapolooDirille. SI Clamor ruUim, SpuUb, Lm 

Za yatianal, FlaqaunlBO- ADgeloi. 

Oautit, QirBUi, Maw OriMiu. Joimal, Oinnu, 8u Fno«I*M. 
X* Pkaro. Fr«iicb, do. 

Hiiiosii. Le Matttigtr, do. do. 

Auttifftr, St. Look. (TriMfoi, CbinoM, do. 
Tnu SM^ktrJ, Iriih, do. 



This Kiray looki formidable enoa^h, tnd the exintooce of 
BO Tuaay natioDkl orgsna in the United States proves that oar 
foreign popalation is uot so euily assimilated and Amercan- 
ited u muj of onr politicUns would pretend. 
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Opinions of the Foreign Press. — The papers whose 
Domes are comprised iu the foregoing registry arc entitled to 
BOtne credit for showing their colors. Tbey are not enemies 
IN D19QU1BE, like the Satanic journals of oar Atlantic cities 
and their pupils in different parts of the country. The Irish 
and German organs usually speak oat their sentiments as dis- 
tinctly as any lover of plain dealing could require. They often 
express Ihcir contempt for the American people and their dis- 
Batisfaction with the laws and institutions of our country. 
For eiamplc, the Boston Pilot, (an Irish Catholic organ,) — 
embraces every opportunity to show its scorn for the " acci- 
dental" citizens of this country ; — 

"The Americans," said the Pilot on one occasion "area 
people who love to he hnrabuggod. To address them in a 
spirit of soberness and troth is perfectly ridiculous. You mnst 
tell them that they arc the greatest people the world ever saw, 
tiie smartest nation in the univorae, that they possess combined 
the yirtue, intelligence and industry of all the other races of 
the earth. The success you meet with in humbugging them 
will be in a corresponding degree with the thickness of the 
butter you spread on them," etc. 

If these were wholesome, medicinal trulhs, we certainly 
would not like to have them administered to us by the students 
of the Secrcta Monita, or the roDQway slaves of Queeu Vic- 
toria. 

John MircSBLi,. — This gentleman is an "exiled Irish 

patriot," and a very good representative of a numerous class 
of modern political martyrs. If ho had left his country «o(iiJt- 
tarily, his patriotism would have been nn questionable, and if 
he had not made America the scene of his operations he would 
have had some claim to the gratitude of our republican 
citizens. 

The truth of some of my preceding remarks is exem- 
pliBed in the deportment of this Mr. John Mitcheil. He is as 
little satlslicd with the condition of our political aflfairs, aa he 
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wu with those of Ireland, — and he is no lesa an agitator and 
coramotionist at Washington than he was on the IibdIu of 
the Liff;. Almost aa soon as he arrired in this country he 
began to publish a paper and to plunge over head and ean, 
(that is to Bar, rcry deeply indeed,} into American politica. 
His main effort seemed Co be to bring the slaTe qneation to a 
CKiBis ; and because the Soathernera will not consent to 
hare a grand explosion on Ike very day appointed by Mr. 
JHHcfiell, — that excellent repablican becomes as wrathful aa 
Pelides and threatens to withdraw from the ncene of action, 
thereby leaving the less resolate exploaioiiists to produce the 
catastrophe, as well as they can, without his assistance I 

This behaTior woold be snrprising indeed, if the actor 
were not a native of Ireland and a political refugee. Theae 
circurostaDces "season our admiralton," and enable ns to con* 
template soch a display of eztrsTageut audacity withoot won- 
der and with a modijied feeling of disgust and indignation. 



Examination of the Third Charge. 



WiBSiNG to deal liberally and leniently with " Mesara. 
Editors," and to afford them all possible opportuniiies fof 
exculpation, I am ready to admit that much of tbeir miscoa- 
duct is the result of their intellfclual deficiencies. I concede 
that there is much more of folly than of knavery in some of 
their most ceusurable behavior ; and this circumstaucc may 
Eerre, in some measure, to excase their offenses, or to mitigate 
the severity of that condemnation to which they would other* 
wise be liable. 

Bui, on the other hand, let it be considered that all Tiilainjr 
is nearly allied to folly, and that many other rogues besides 
newspaper editors might hope to cscspe from the castigation 
of justice if defective rationality or a naiural imbecility of in- 
tellect could always be offered as an excuse for immoral or 
criminal actions. Society must be protected against the 
transgressions of knaves nod fools both ; and when people are 
Bufficieutly idiotic or iusane to become troublesome to the 
public, it is just as necessary to place them nnder restraints 
fts if they were accountable agents and capable of criminal 
designs. 

It signifies bat little, therefore, in the present discussion, 
whether the offenses committed by the press arc acus of folly 
or of villainy, if the public is iikely to suffer as much in one 
caa^ as in the other. If my house has been destroyed by aa 
incendiary, it is a matter of little importance to me whether 

i'jo) 
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the deed was performed bj a man of weak intellect, who shoald 
have been cooBned in some as;]am for imbeciles, or by a 
scoundrel who deserves to be immured in the penitentiary. 
The case would be no better for me if the fool or maniac who 
applied the torch imagined at the time that he was doing a 
noble and praise worth j action. 

The conductor! of the press, in monj cases, may he re* 
garded as incendiaries. Thcj consider themselves as tha 
torch-hearers of the public — the intellectual iilaminators of 
the age; bnt their flambeaux, in general, are less lominont 
than mischievoos, being carried in sach a way as to produce 
very little enlightenment, and very great danger of conflagra- 
tion. Donbtless some of ihem intend to do well ; and even 
while their reckless conduct endangers this noble fabric, the 
American Repablic— domug mansiona/is UberUtlU — they may 
persuade themselves that their deeds are virtuous, praise- 
worthy and patriotic. 

Bat, although this misapprehension on their part may acqait 
them in the court of conscience, we must not give them a 
license to do mischief because they may happen to do it by 
mistake, or nnder a wrong imprcBsion, not having Judgment 
or rationality enough to distinguish between good and evil, 
The press is a somewhat dangerous instrument, even in (he 
hands of the wise and judicious ; but when it is controlled by 
fools or madmen, the hazard is too great to be permitted, if 
the security and welfare of the public arc objects worthy of 
consideration. 

TUE CBABQE. 

I have charged the American newspaper press with "prac 
tical hostility to our republican government, and to all the 
inilitutions of freedom." I do not deny that the press, with 
some e:(ccptions, is apei-ulativcltf patriotic ; I do not deny that 
it discourses very largely, and somelimcs quite enthimiastlLatly, 
on inch topics as equal rights, republicanism, popniar liberty, 
and io forth j bat I auert that ita advocacy of these thinp ia 
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specious and fullactoDS, and that, in relation to all sncb matters, 
its practice is diametrically opposed lo iU preacUinp. 

Tliat very power, wLicli tbe journalists boost of, proves that 
they are not the friends of popular liherty and eqnul rights. 
According to the testimony of Mr. Ingersol, and many others, 
these newspaper men arc usurpers and despots; they ihem- 
Geives acknowledge that they control the ballot-box, the legis- 
lative hatls, and the coaita of Justice. Can Dsnrpers and despoti 
be the friends and sincere advocates of popular liberty ? Cm 
this self- constituted quill-driving oligarchy, which assnmea % 
control over all the functions of our government, and thus over- 
rules llie legitimate authority of the people, can it pretend to, 
array itself on the side of republicanism or genuine democrneyT 

But with the mere inconKi'slfiicies of newspaper editors I 
have nothing to do at the present time. The object of thia 
book is lo point out abuses which affect the interests of the 
public. I have no present concern with the private or public 
opinions of (he quill -drivers, and I feel under no obligation to 
examine all the disngreemenls which may appear between the 
conduct and the creeds of these gentlemen. I undertake to 
describe their conduct — not to account for it. They may be 
canting hypocrites or disguised traitors to the cause of freedom, 
aud Ihey may be real aristocrats or monarchists in the penetra- 
lia of their own hearts ; or they may Itelong to thai numerons 
class of weak people who sincerely advocate one thing and 
practice anotlier ; or they may be too crazy or idiotic to liare 
a settled belief in any tiling, or to know whea tbeir deeds ar« 
at variance with tbeir professions. 

I am not bound by the duties I hove assumed, lo decide 
whether a majority of our jonrnalists belongs to one of these 
classes or to another. But, lest the render should be curiona 
enough to perplex himself with that question, I offer a few 
BOggestions which may help bim to escape from the difficulty. 

REAL TRAITORS. 

My candid opinion is, that many of oar uewspapor men are 
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rtaUy hostile to repnbUatn institatioDE, ud that their antsgo- 
nism is the resolt of cool deliberation and a well-deGned pur- 
pose. This opinion ii much strengthened bj the facts which 
have been exhibited in the preceding Section. When we becom* 
aware that onr newspapers ore coDlroUed, in a great measure, 
bj foreigners, we maj easily conjectnre that these pnblications 
are, to a high degree, a nti -republican in spirit and practice. 

I have hinted before that I have no Tuith in the republicanism 
of our alien editors ; no, not even in the republicanism of those 
who have been trailors and rebels to the monarchies and despot- 
isms of the Old World. It is quite possible that a rebel may 
be a rascal, and the Bsme man who has plotted treason against 
a tyrannical goTemment may attempt similar mischief against, 
insiilotions of a very different character. The same incendiary 
who has tired the Corinthian paloce of monarchy rosy be tempted 
to apply bis torch to the Doric temple of freedom. 

Among the assassins, or executioners of Julius Cssar, ther« 
was but one man, perhaps, who was not a greater scoundrel 
than Ctesor himself. And, among those men who have been 
expelled from the dilTcrcnt nation* of Kurope for their hostility 
to the ruling powers, there may be (greater rogues and 
tyrants, m •■mbrij'i, than the corrupt nnd dtspotic rulers whom 
they were so anxious to depose. We AmtTleans, therefore, 
ought not to be rery well |>lea.<icd, when tho.iJolitieal refugees 
of Europe come to our country to take charge of our public 
Journals and to direct the current of popular opinion. 

We want no k-ssons in reptiblicanism from mendicious or 
mendacious Scotchmen, blundering' Hibernians, and addle- 
headed Germans. Tlio science of free govcninieiit is erai- 
nctilly rational, and rensonalile men alone can expound its prin- 
ciples or even comprehend thcui. I do not deny that many 
porsims of transatlantic birth have nil the eapaciiy that is re- 
quired to undrrstnnd the true policy of our rc|inlilic; but I 
eini'hniicnily deny thiit *<i<h Eiirojxa'iK a» iin- ni-vl UL-rhj lo 
/uvur ug u-Uli llti'ir cowpamj arc quulificd, in the li-iisl tb'^rce, 
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to Instruct ns in the daties of citizenship, or to take an; prom- 
inent part ID the raunagement or our national concerns. 

Many of our newspaper conductors, — the foreign ones es- 
pecially, — are evidently not acquainted even with the rudi- 
menls of our political Bystetn. Or, if they do understand tho 
prindples of our goTernment, they are the more inexcusable 
for their constant endeavors to discredit and pervert them. 



With the newspaper press in general it appears to be an ad- 
mitted fact that the mob and the people are identical. No' 
discrimination is made between pteba and popultis; and I 
comprehend that much of the trouble which afflicts this 
nation, and much of the danger which threatens it, originate 
in this very remarkable error. I have always cherished the 
belief that a great majority of the American people have none 
of the characteristics of a mob, though the contrary is often 
made to appear by the misconceptions and misrepresentations of 
the public jonrnals. If the vtob is predominant in this conn- 
try, the Republic bas ceased to exist — for mob-rule ia eitlier 
anarchy or despotism. 

The general deportment of the newspaper press is a prac- 
tical acknowledgment of mob-rule ; and it appears to bo 
the constant effort of journalisra to establish that sort of go- 
yemraent in this country. Many of the doctrines of the 
pseu do -democratic press are pre-eminently mobbish, and, in 
the same degree, anii-rf publican. 

or all misnomers, the term " Democratic party," as applied 
to the faction which now bears that name, is the most prepos- 
terous. The Ochlocralic party would be a far more suitable 
designation. Modern Democracy is no more like the Demo- 
cracy of Jefferbon than corrupt Romanism ia like apostolic 
Christianity. So far from recognizing the right of the people 
to govern, this pernicious faction has actnally contrived to keep 
all the power of the country in the bands of a scrubby minority, 
— alias, a MOB. It has elected several presidents by over-ruling 



the will of tbfl ^reat m^orit^ and tnoiferring tfie right of choico 
bom the American public to a feir corrapt aod TJllaiDons poUti* 
einna. A. Democratic cauctu or conTention may be called ft 
mob iritb some propriety, but I do oot beliere that anj such 
bodj. Id its character or aclioos, can fairlj represent tlis 
Americon people. 

The political caacns, or coDveution sjstem, so strooglj 
recommended and supported b; the oewspaper press, is alto- 
gether ao aoti-repabUcao coDtrivaitce. The plan originated in 
ancient Kome, after the death of Caligula, when a militaTf 
cancas, called the Praetorian guards, disposed of the principal 
offices in the State by patting them up at aaction and selling 
them to the highest bidder. 

DETESTABLX DOCTRlEtK. 

Another anti-repnblican trick of the newspapers is tlM 
attempt to extiiignish every feeling of pcUriolimn in the Amer- 
ican bosom. The doctrine that our conntry is every man's 
country is exceedingly well calcniated to answer this purpose ; 
■nd when the Amencan citisen is persuaded that he has no 
peculiar ties to the land of his birth, he is less disposed to 
lore and cherish its institutions. The sad effects of these 
newspaper teachings are seen every day. Oar best citizen^ 
having learned from their typographical oracles that tbey have 
no conntry to care for, become, in some measure, the indifferent 
■pertators of pnblic affairs, while the only active politicians 
are corrupt demagogues, grog-sellers and the lowest order of 
vagabonds. The people are staved off the coarse nod the 
track is left in nndispnted possession of the Mob I 

The Waghintfion Union, which is presamcd to be the prin- 
cipal organ of 3fr. Bochanan's administration, lately asserted 
that " the only treason which an American citiscn can commit 
in treason to his pabtt I" This is a virtual declaralion that 
tin; American is under no obligations of duly or gmliiudc to 
hi* country. Patriotism is a virtue which he is not ex|iected 
to ifusscts ; but in lien thereof, he is hound to acknowledge hit 
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allej^ance and snbjeclion to a cHqae of bad men who are 
EnppoBed to represent hia "party." A more detestable doc- 
trine couM uol be preached, even by the organs of tbe niisno- 
mered "Democracy;" and the man who adopts such a rule of 
condact is a more abject slave thaa any Gobject of the czar or 
Gultan. 

Howerer. this doctrine is a nnCnral off^ihaot of the favorite 
Devspaper theory that the American soil is the common inher- 
itance of tlie whole homau race, and that eirth-riqet is a 
mere "acciJeutal" circumstance, of little or no importance. 



The anti-republican proclivities of the newspaper presa are 
likewise exempli&ed in the coiitinned efforts of Ihe public 
Journals to prodnce popular escitementa and conimoiions. 
An excitable or impulsive people is not qualified Tor sclf-gov- 
ernment, Tor sucb u populalioii is easily led iulo those excesses 
which are destructive lo all rational liberty. By the efforts of 
oar Benseleas or treacherous journals, the American public ia 
orieu worked up (o an exhibition of ridiculous enthusiasm, 
which, in some cases, closely approximates to insanity. Cause- 
less excitement is one of Ihe characteristics of a mob ; but the 
"sovereign people" of America can never appear to less 
advantage than when they fall into fantaslical or maniacal 
eKstacles. 

Allow me to remark, my dear countrymen, that I have often 
blaahed for the follies which yoa have been impelled to com- 
mit by tbe gassy affialus of joarnalism. That afflaiux, by the 
way, is nothing like the " affiaius venlorum bemgnus" men- 
tioned by Pliny, or that to which Cicero refers when he saya, 
"Nemo vir magnug mne afflalu aliquo di'viiio uitqiiam fuit." 
The journalistic affiiUua is a pestilential blast — a vaporoui, 
miasmatic exhalaLion — which produces terribly afflictive epi- 
demics, fevers of a very alarming type, which, at various 
timex, have swept over the whole orea of oar beloved country. 
For example, we have had the Fanny Elssler fever, the Jenny 



LInd feref, th« Dickens feT«r, the Iriih Repeal hnr, the Dr. 
Kane fever, and, latt«rtj, the AUantic Cable fsrer ; which last, 
if we majr jndge from present appearances, is likelj to end in 
ft chill of disappointment. 

While the Elsslcr fever was at its climax in Baltimore, some 
of the infected citizens of that place perpetrated an act of 
foolery which deserves to be commemorated bj another monu- 
mrnl. Thej Intercepted the "divine Fanny" in the street, 
took the horses ftom her carriage, and ambitiously nsnrpcd the 
places of those more intelligent and respectable animals. 
What a spectacle I Wo are told that Elsslcr herself was 
overwhelmed with astonishment^ and ottered that exclamation 
which has since become proverbial : " Mein Gott, wot a 
peeblesl" The act of indecorum was, indeed, enough to . 
astonish a DA!(cisa antL. 

Bnt these conntrymeu of Washington — these citizens of the 
"model republic"— could never have acted anch an absurd 
part if they hod not been the victims of that intellectual mala- 
ria — that intoxicating vapor, which a corrupt newspaper press 
has diffused through the atmosphere of this land of freedom. 

Let ns hope that our countrymen are not constitution- 
ally disposed to commit such a folly as man-worship, or 
womnn-worshlp either; nevertheless, the stimulalioos of Joar- 
nalism have often incited the "Sons of Liberty" to commit 
acts of idolatry of which no sensible MongnJ or Hindoo conid 
possibly have been gnilty. We hare seen General Jackson 
idolized ; and we have heard, very recently, some talk of tTcct- 
ing rtaluen in honor of an estimable but unfortnnate naval 
commander, who made an nnsnccessful voyage to the polar 
regions I 

The newspapers often ni^ oar fellow-citizens to make such 
extravagant demonstrations of affection and gralitndo to pub- 
lic benefactors ; bnt it will generally lie found that the joiir- 
nallsts have some latent designs — some sordid, sclli^'h and 
mlschicTous purpose of their own, when Ihey set iiji a liting 
effigy of human greatness, and call on the people to prostrate 
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themaelvea before that idol, who ia sDperior, perhaps, in 
Ecarcelj any respect, to the basest and most insigaificanl of 
bis worshipers. 

All impulsire action is dangerous iu republics or democra- 
cies. Eifen when we honor or reward the services of those 
men who hare been the unquestionable benefactors of the 
nalion, we should prove that we are guided by reason and a 
sense of justice and not b; a wild and passionate enthusiasm, 
which is often as brief in its duration as it is sudden and 
violent in its action. 

It is better and much safer always for republics to be dis- 
creetly ungrateful, than rashly and extravagantly remaner- 
ative.' 

In all cases, when the newspapers attempt to "getnpan 
escitement," you may justly suspect, my fellow-citizens, tha 
they are about to fool yoo, "to the top of your bent." When 
they require you to become ecstatic in your admiration of 
particular man or woman, you may safely conclude that the 
papier-mache idol is about as suitable for adoration as one ol 
your mantel ornamenta, or any other toy composed of similai 
material. Trne merit or genuine greatness is seldom apprC' 
ciated by newspaper editors, and if they are compelled 
acknowledge it, they do so with frigid reluctance. Do i 
forget, my conntrymen, how you compromised tlie dignity 
manhood and the august character of American sovereigns, by 
paying e:ctravagant attentions to that overrated singing dam- 
sel. Jenny Liud, and that pleasant but supcr&ciol tale-wrilei 
Charles Dickens. Yon cannot easily forget how soon your ii] 
ffttualion on these occasions was followed by shame and repenl 
nnce. But, alas I the most painful conviction of one error o 
this kind does not prevent you from committing another. Ot 
Eerve, my misguided compatriots, that your conduct will often 
discredit yonr national character while you submit yourselves 
to the direction of the foreign vagabonds, and other interested 
e:«citement-mongers, who have the principal manngcment of 
your newspaper press. 
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BIVLBW OF THE BOBJWJV, 

Kow let Q8 recapitalate : The American newspapers are 
practically hostUe to republicanism and rational liberty, be* 



1. They osnrp power to which they are not entitled by the 
constitution and laws of the country. 

2. They endea?or to establish the dominion of the mob in 
opposition to the rights of the people, and they effect their 
purpose by giving undue ascendance to villainous minorities. 

8. They labor, and not unsuccessfully, to suppress that vir- 
iuous love of country which is the vital principle of all repub- 
lican governments. 

4. They endeavor to cultivate an excitable disposition 
among the people— a disposition which often leads the masses 
to acts of turbulence and outrage — to rebellious or revolu- 
tionary movements — to man-worship and other extravagant 
manifestations of popular feeling — all of which are discredit- 
able and dangerous to the institutions of freedom. 

NEWSPAPERS OPPOSED TO THEIR OWN LIBERTY. 

Mj third charge against the newspaper press will admit of 
Tarious other specifications ; but the exuberance of my subject 
makes it necessary for me to be concise. However, there is one 
point the mention of which I cannot well afford to omit ; and 
I warn my readers that I am about to make a declaration which 
may surprise some of them ; for nothing, at the first glance^ 
could appear to be more paradoxical. 

The newspapers of America are violently opposed to the 

"IdBERTT OP THE PrESS I" 

" Qooth Hadibrai, ' Mak« that appear, 
And I fhall credit whatsoe'er 
Toa pleaie to adranee.' " 

Truly, if it can be shown that the journals endeavor, with 
all their ability, to restrict their own liberty, you may argue, 
a fortiori^ that they are the active enemies of free institutions 
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in general. Well, my dear TriendB, the proofa are abandant 
enough ; bat, to economize time and space, let as sel«;t a few 
or ibem for present consideration. 

In the firsi place, I nppeal, Messrs. Editors, to your own 
experience. Have not some of you been flogged by jour 
brethren of the press for publishing facls and opinions wliich 
yoa believed it to be your privilege and dnty to make knotva 
to the public ? I ask you if many of you have not Ijcen caned 
and kicked by others of your profession, nntil, to borrow But- 
ler's idea, jou could discriminate instantaneously, by the sense 
of touch, between the several kinds of wood and leather whicb . 
are used in the manufacture of boots and cudgels J And I ask 
yoo if your corporal snfferiugs have not been often iudnced by 
yonr zealous efforts to diffuse useful knowledge among your 
fcIlow-citi^ens ? Mr. Bennett, of the New York Herald, to 
give one example among many, was severely whipped for con- 
Ecientiously endeavoring to make the sovereign people bet- 
ter acqnainted with the moral and political character of Colonel 
Webb of the New Toric Courier and Enquirer. Do not 
many of the duels, street fights, and assassinations which take 
place among editors originate in the efforts of some of theni to 
punish others for publishing unpalatable truths, even when tbej 
are such truths as every editor, in a free country, ougbt to 
be allowed to publish T 

Now, does it not occur to yon, Messrs. Scribes, that when 
yoQ flog, kick, or shoot each other for any legally jastiflable 
publication made in a newspaper, you prove your active hostility 
to the liberty of the press ? 

The records of oar courts will show that more libel tvils are 
instituted by newspaper men than by any other class of people ; 
and they often prosecute each other on this score when ibey 
have no reasonable cause of complaint. Those journalists who 
ere most apt to abuse their owa powers, the most libellous and 
remorseless scoundrels of the whole ^ng, are often the most 
spitefully vindictive when they themselves become the objecta 
of attack. Possibly I may have occasion, in another place, to 
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giro sereral examples of this kind. Moreover, the " Qentlemen 
of the Press'' often endeavor to stir np popular indignation 
•gainst each .other, and those very common ocenrrences, the 
mobbings of printing-offices, are often brought about bj the 
efforts of newspaper men to punish each other for claiming and 
exercising the rights of American citizens, and practically as* 
aerting " the liberty of the press." 

SUPPLEMENTARY ILLUSTRATIONS. 

BILLT AND STUPID J0URNAIJST& 

Some allusion is made, near the beginning of this Section, to 
the " intellectual deficiencies" of editors. In another part of 
this work it is intimated that many members of the " Press 
Gang," like the old men of Juvenal, have a " plentiful lack of 
wisdom." Lest these opinions should be called singular and 
heretical, I will quote several authorities, not so much to prove 
that my views of this subject are correct, as to show that they 
are not original, 

" Is it possible," asked the Edinhurg Review, with reference 
to the intellectual character of some of our leading newspapers, 
** Is it possible that any well educated man in America can read 
these journals with respect ?" 

Captain Hamilton, a traveler of some celebrity, says : " I 
read newspapers from all parts of the United States, in order 
to form a fair estimate of their merit, and found them utterly 
contemptible in point of talent." 

Similar opinions are expressed by De Tocquevillc, the French 
political philosopher, and many others who have crossed the 
Atlantic to inspect the social and political aflfairs of this re- 
public. But these are European opinions. "They com(> from 
people who are projadiced against the institutions of our 
country.'' Be it remembered, however, that the mo.st succcsia- 
fal and prominent jounmlism of this country, viz., the " Safanic 
Press" is not an American institution. Any imputatation 
against it, therefore, is no offense to our nationality. 
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But thoso English and French opiaions have had abandance 
of American corroboration, though tho tyranny of the press in 
this coQiitry makes it inconvenient and somewhat hazardoiis for 
American freemen to offer an anbiased opinion on tbesnbject. 

James Fennimore Cooper, our distiugaished novciist, cer- 
tifies that the intellectual, as well as the moral character of 
the American press, ia " villainously low." 

" Look around you," says the Boston News, — " and see ft 
thousaad aucceasfnl proofs that no excellence or acquirement, 
moral or intellectual, is requisite to conduct a press. The 
more defective an editor is, the better he succeeds. We could 
give a thoDsand instances." 

"Many editors," says Mr. James Gordon Bennett, "are un- 
fitted by natare and want of capacity to come to a right cou- 
clasion on any subject. They pervert every public event from 
ita proper hue and coloring." See Life of BenncU, p. 204. 

Mantjfactuhk of " Leaders." — The leading articles of the 
daily papers Eometimes exhibit gigns of ability and erudition, 
but these appearances are generally fallacious. Our ex-shoe- 
maker editors can produce snch articles by the score or dozen, 
merely by re-vomping and heel-tapping paragraphs, cut from 
European papers or purloined from Dictionaries of the Arts 
and Sciences. Some of the blunders made in transcribing are 
excessirely ludicrous ; but as these articles are but little read, 
and SB the Hludenla of newspaper literature, in general, are 
not very astute critics, the errors of the "principal editor" 
usually go undetected. It is just as easy to prepare second- 
hand " leaders" as it is to preach second-band sermons. 

The habit of pilfering from European journals, which pre- 
Twls to a great extent among onr " ieiider"-writer3, will help 
to account for the fact that many of'our journalists seem to 
devote more attention to the affairs of Europe than to those 
of onr own country. Many an li- republican soiitiraents ara 
stolen from the foreign prints and repeated in this country bj 
editors who, perhaps, have not sense enough to discover the 
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drift of the plundered merchaDdise. Hence I have charit- 
ablj supposed that some bf the apparent treachery or toryism 
of our editors may be ascribed to their want of wisdom or 
common sense. When it is necessary to believe that they are 
either fools or scoundrels, the supposition of their folly is the 
best compliment that we can pay to their integrity of purpose. 

Excitement Bbexdeb& — Popular excitement is the ele- 
ment in whose "ennobling stir*' the journalist feels himself 
exalted. Whatever disturbs the tranquillity of the public in- 
creases the emoluments of the press and magnifies the import- 
ance of the editor. To stimulate the rage of factions, — to 
promote the warfare of races, — to exacerbate sectional jeal- 
ousies, to inflame and infuriate the passions of the rabble ; — in 
short, to produce an agitation of some kind, without any re- 
gard to the consequences, is now the obvious design, — the 
AVOWED purpose, of some of our most distinguished, success- 
ful and influential journalists. 

In this condition of things, the good people of America 
need not strain their eyes with staring across the Atlantic to 
discover the worst enemies of the Republic. 

A CoNsaENTious Seceder. — It is mentioned in the Life 
of James Gordon Bennett, " written by a New York Journal- 
ist," that an editor in South Carolina sold his paper and seceded 
from journalism, giving the following explanation of his 
conduct : — " As a reason for not entering into the violence of 
party spirit which now exists, I must express my entire disap- 
probation of the present state of the American Press, and my 
firm belief that, unless a change be efi'ccted, it is destined, at 
no distant period, so totally to overthrow our splendid political 
fabric, that not one stone will be left on another. " 

The name of this wise and good editor is not mentioned by 
the ** New York Journalist," who devotes five hundred pages 
to the gloriftcatioD of James Gordon Bennett I 



SECTION TI. 

VILLAIKOUS DtCErilOSS PRACTICED BY THE NEWSPAPERS. 

Examination of the Fourth Charge. 
Tbb speciGcations of this charge are (to borroir the phrase- 
ology of aoclioueerii' ndrerlisemeDta) " too nnmeroas lo men- 
tion." Seen/ subject dbcnssed iu tbe ncwspaperK is myslified 
or misreprescni<?d in proporiion to the iuportaace which is 
attached to it by the gentletneo of the pieia. 

EXAMfLE. — TnE NEOIIO QUESTION. 

To exemplify this fact let us take np the pro-and-anli- 
tlavery agitation, which appears, at times, to throw (he whole 
nation into convulsiona. If you have any philosophic phlegm 
in your constituiion, my good reader, I invite you to join with 
me in a cool investigatfon of this matter; and if we can con- 
trive to forget all the information concerning it which we have 
derived from the newspapers, it is possiljle that we may begin 
to andcrstand it. 

ORIGIN OF TQE EXCITEMEST. 

A very little examination will convince ns, I tliint, that all 
the popular irritation, tbe bitter animosities, and the mutual 
aggressions which have attcu<Icd this unhappy feud between 
tbe advocates and the opponents of negro slavery, may be traced 
to the treasonable operations of newspaper editors and their 
coadjutors — to wit, certain harmonial philosophers, " strong- 
minded women," atheistical fanatics, andraseolly politicians. 

Some of us who are not very old may remember a time wheo 
there was little or no abolition excitement in this country. 
Persons who held opposite opinions on lite subject of negro 
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slaTery conid argae as coollj on that subject as on anj other. 
The rice and cotton growers themseWes could listen with a 
degree of eqaanimity when their fa?orite "institution" was 
condemned. Some of our most eminent statesmen — Jefferson 
and Clay for example — expressed opinions adverse to slavery, 
and their popularity in the South was but little affected by this 
circumstance. An abolition journal was established in my 
native State, which lies on the sunniest side of Mason & Dixon's 
line ; and this journal was not only tolerated by the slave- 
holding population, but was pretty well encouraged and sup- 
ported. 

These facts, if you recognize them as such, may convince you 
that the American people once thought and felt on this subject 
very differently from what they do at present. How do you 
account for this remarkable change f " Oh, it was produced 
by the abolition excitement, of course." This sentence in 
quotations I suppose to be your answer. It is a very common 
answer to the question which I have just proposed. 

Yes, my learned Thebau, you have parihj explained the cause 
of that political thunder whose astounding detonations have 
almost frightened the genius of American liberty into hysterics. 
That thunder irax produced by a certain mysterious ngent 
which you may call abolition electricity. This explanation, as 
far as it goes, i^ well enough ; but allow me to tax your philo- 
sophical profundity a little further. Tell roe, if you can, what 
generated so much of that electricity 7 What gave it concen- 
tration and fulminating power ? What gave it ** the rage to 
roar and the strength to fly ?" What armed it with the ability 
to scordi and bum, and to shake the institutions of freedom 
to their Tery foundations f 

Abolitionism had existed for many years in a foetus-like or 
undeveloped condition. The first American apostles of this 
'* movement" (unluckily for the welfare of the cause) were a 
few holf-crazy old women, some of whom wore pantaloons, and 
assumed masculine designations ; but their fussy anility shone 
through every disguise. These people held occusionnl meet- 
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fngfl, Tcry Ibinly Rltended, in Iho NewEDgluod towns. Theit 
orators in pciiicaat^ and paDtaloons seemed ilis^posi^d to turn 
Ihe whole world topsy-turTy, Tlieir principnl object of denun- 
ciation was negro slavery ; but, from that target, their arrows 
often glanced ol the conBtitntion and laws oF the Uniled Stated, 
the memory nf our refolntionary patriots, the inBtilntions of 
civilized aociety, tlie ma act, the Christian religion, 

etc. Their rruntic e n all subjects was noticed 

chiefly for th^ purpose Their eedilioas, immoral, 

impious, and blood-tl: irere excnsed on the score 

of their suppo^ud insamtj. 

Nobody imagined thf * itched lunatics would ever 

have the ability to do ief, as the sphere of their 

operations was confinea ei m the "Down East" villages, 

where oas of all kinds is too i diffuficd to be dangeroasly 

explosive. Bat, on sorae uiilocky day, certain escitemeut- 
mongers discovered that very good political capital, or elec- 
tioneering material, might be made of anti-slavery gns; and, 
immediately after this discovery, newspaper organs devoted to 
the propagation of abolition principles, were established in 
different parts of the Eastern and Middle States. 

Prominent among these "organs" was the Neio York 
Tribune, the principal editor of which was Mr. Horace Gree- 
ley, whose advocacy of all the fantastical theories of the day 
had procured for him the ironical sobrifjtiet of " The Philoso- 
pher." When Greeley began to publish the Tribune, he had 
reached that age, at which, according to Dr. Young, "man 
begins to suspect that he is a fool ;" but it is probable that 
Horace was never diffident enough to entertain any suspicious 
of (he kind ; and his successful maneuvering may lead others 
to conjecture that folly was worn by hira merely as an over- 
coat or outside wrapper. Nevertheless, there is some truth in 
that proverbial piiilosophy which represents fools as the special 
favorites of fortune. Greeley's Tribune soon became the most 
successful paper in the United States, and the most nnscrupu- 
lons and miscbievons. 



THE AGITATION BEGINS. 

At the time when Greeley and his colaborers of the aboli- 
tioD presi began to "get up an agitation," the slayerj question 
was, comparatiyely speaking, a matter of very little national 
importance. In fact, it might scarcely be called a question at 
all Few reflective men denied that negro slavery was one of 
America's gre'atest afflictions, and the expediency of abolishing 
It gradually, and with suitable precautions, was scarcely a 
subject of debate. Indeed, the process of abolition, had com- 
menced, and the advance of negro emancipation was as rapid 
as any judicious patriot or philanthropist could desire. Mary- 
land, Virginia, Kentucky, and several other slave states, were 
almost prepared for the change; and among the Southern 
people in general the opinion began to prevail that neg^ 
slaves are scarcely worth their keeping, as their maintenance 
commonly exhausts the soil and impoverishes their owners. 

The condition of America, at the time to which we refer, 
resembled that of a patient who is slowly recovering from some 
chronic disease. The kindly operation of natural causes is 
effecting a cure, and the evident convalescence of the sufferer 
relieves the anxiety of surrounding friends. But, alas I the 
doctor comes in at this moment, — the potion is administered,— 
the curative operations of nature are interrupted, — a relapse 
takes place, and the state of the invalid is more hopeless than 
ever. Thus, by the ignorant meddling of those miserable 
quacks, the abolitionists, the sickness of poor Columbia hat 
been prolonged and exacerbated. Instead of permitting their 
victim to recover in an easy and natural way, these empirical 
rascals, — on pretense of hastening the cure, — must apply their 
blisters, pour in their fiery Thompsonian draughts, and tor- 
ment their victim with stimulating injections I 

PROGRESS OF Tn£ MISCHIEF. 

By grossly misrepresenting the state of popular feeling in 
the East and North, the abolition newspapers contrived to 
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escUe the liostilily and iatense hatred of tbe people of the 
Soiilh. The slaveholders were made to beliere thiit the 
people of Ihe Free States were their moat bitter and violent 
enemies. The tone of the Abolition press convinced tbe 
SoDlherncrs (hat their distant countrymen wished for notliing 
more earnestly than immcdiaU abolition; and that, to effect 
thia object, they were reaJy to incite the slsvea to insurrec- 
tioD — to snpply them with nrma and ammunition, and to pro- 
duce, OD the soil of republican America, a. re-enactment of all 
tlie horrors of SL Doiuingo. 

THE SOCTH EXCITER. 

These vile misrepresentations of the abolition prints wera 
enough to excite the feara and the indignation of the South. 
Angry and intemperate responses were nnde by the presses 
and stump-orators of the Slave States ; and thus the seeds of 
civil war were sown by a, few scribbling and spouling enthusi- 
asts, who, — call them fools, philosophers, philanthropists, or 
what you will, — have proved, in effect, to be the worst of 
truitors — the most mischiei^oas of all incendiaries. 

I assert that all tbe frightfnl turmoil, to which reference haa 
just been made, was produced by the cfforla of newspaper- 
men and others to manufacture political capital, and to open a 
new field for the operations of corrupt journalists and unprin- 
cipled demagogues. At the time when the maggots of 
Abolitionism began to bestir themselves, there was no causa 
or pretense for a slavery agitation in this country. The evil, 
as I have mentioned above, was gradually correcting itself, 
and the wisest statesmen perceived — what experience has since 
proved to be the fact — that any attempt to hasten the liberation 
of the negroes would certainly net in a contrary direction. 

The slaveholders of America were not proper objects of 
condemnation ; for, admitting that slavery is a moral wrong 
as well as a national affliction, our contemporary fellow- 
citizens of the Sonthem States aro not acconntublc for the 
existence of that wrong, (for it did not origbate with them), 
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nor can they be justlj required to expose themselyes to great 
iocou?enience and danger by immediate]/ suppressing a bad 
institution, which was forced upon them bj the folly and sel- 
fishness of a preceding generation. 

On the principle that it is allowable to choose the lesser of 
two e?il8, our countrymen of the South are morally justifiable 
in retaining the institution of slavery for a time. Were they 
to liberate all their negroes instantaneously, they would pro- 
duce erils of far gpreater magnitude — evils far more afflictive 
to the whole nation than slavery itself. The negro slaves of 
the South, if liberated, would not, without some preparation, 
be qualified for admission to the rights of citizenship, nor 
would they even be fitted to reside among freemen on any 
terms of equality. If it is proposed to give them personal 
liberty, and to keep them still in a state of political subjection, 
I caimotsee that their condition will be much improved by 
that kind of emancipation, or that the justice and philan- 
thropy of the white man will be more conspicuous than they 
are at present. On the score of natural equity, a free neg^, 
bom in the United States, has a much better right to vote at 
our elections, and to hold governmental offices, than any 
"adopted citizen." If you are not prepared to do Sambo full 
justice, (which, indeed, you could not do at the present time 
without very g^eat sacrifices), do not be unwise enough to call 
on your brethren of the South to place him in a position 
where he might demand and insist on having those natural 
rights which you are not willing to allow him. What, indeed, 
could be more inexpedient^ at the present time, than to infuse 
thousanda and myriads of emancipated slaves among a popu- 
lation which is already debased and corrupted to the last 
degree by a copious and incessant importation of political 
bondsmen, rogues and vagabonds, from every nation of 
Europe? 

XFFXCTS OF N£ORO XMANaPATION. 

I am inclined to believe that if the people of the Southeni 
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States were disposed to execote terrible Tengeftoce oa tlieic 
norlhern opponcnls, the; conld not do so more effectually 
than b; a sudden abolUioD of slavery. The inevitable con- 
Eeqaence would be a rash of ihe colored population to the 
North — for liberated iiegroea move in that direction as na- 
turally as Scotchmen are supposed to more soutiitrnrd. In a 
Tery short time, I presume, the sympathizing friends of tho 
Afrirau would find the constant influi of this sable tide some- 
what inconrcnicnt ; for these darli-complexioDed people — and 
especially sach of Ihcm as have once been slaves — have ceriain 
peculiarities which prevent ihcm from being desirable neigh- 
bors or acceptable citizens. 

I once asked a very noisy Abolitionist if he really wished 
for the immediate tnanamission of all the southern slaves. 
After a little hesitation, he honestly confessed that nothing 
could be more undesirable ! If all of the slavery a;;itaton 
were eqnallj reflective and candid, they would probably make 
the same confession. What excuse then, in Heaven's name, 
can they offer for disturbing the pence of the American public 
with their everlasting racket ? They must have discovered, 
many years ago, that they themselves have riveted the chains 
of the Ethiop and armed bis oppressors with a whip of scor- 
pions. The cause of African emancipation has been made to 
relapse fifty years at least by the ill-advised meiJdling of fa- 
natical abolitionists, editorial fools, (or "philosophers,") and 
scurvy politicians. 

I have been striving to convince yoa that the subject of 
southern slavery never stood iu any need of northern tinker- 
ing. The white popalation of the South were the chief suf- 
ferers by their peculiar institution. They had begun to be 
aware of this fact, and the nataral consequence was, that our 
great national cnrse was in a fair way to be eradicated by the 
slaveholders themselves. It was principally their own affair, 
end tho management of it should have iieen left in their ona 
hands. The Southerners found that they wero afflicted with a 
eeiirhous nicer, they bad begun to apply the most suitable 
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remedies, when the northern quacks mshed in and insisted on 
tearing out the diseased flesh with red-hot pincers I Of course 
this unsolicited and impertinent interference met with an indig- 
nant repulse. 

AFPLIQATION. 

In our Iburth Charge, tho Newspaper Press is made ac- 
countable for a " systematic and continuous effort to mislead 
the judgement of the public in relation to matters of the 
greatest national importance." The subject of negro slavery 
is introduced to illustrate this charge. It is a subject which 
has been ** systematically and continuously" misrepresented bj 
the journals ; and they haye succeeded in giving it a fictitious 
importance which it did not originally possess. I assert that 
the African race and its destiny are entitled to much less con- 
sideration than the fate of this Republic, the welfare of the 
American people, and the progress of human liberty in every 
part of the world. And yet our newspaper-men and many 
of our statesmen, (alas !) are endeavoring to make us believe 
that the " nigger question" is the principal subject, if not the 
anh/ onet that deserves our notice. 

In order to attempt an impossible act of justice to the Af- 
ricans, we are advised to provoke an internecine war, to dis- 
member our national confederacy, to construct two antago- 
nistical governments on the ruins of this prosperous republic, 
to separate the American people into two nations already pre- 
pared to be deadly enemies; and by an act of national suicide, 
to furnish the opponents of popular liberty, throughout the 
world, with an unanswerable argument, a demonstrative exam- 
ple, to prove that republican institutions cannot be sustained, 
even in the most favorable circumstances. 

CUI BONO? 

And when all these sacrifices have been made, what will be 
the condition of Sambo himself, for whose particular benefit 
io much has been done and suffered ? The results of the 
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great fracBfl, as far as the negro ia concerned, will probably be 
to prolong the date of "chattel alavery" Tor two or three cen- 
turies to come, and to extend its area from the shores of Ches- 
apeake Bb7 to Cape Horn ! 

ENTOMOLOGICAL COMPARISOS. 

I hare beard that there is a singularly miscbieTous vorm, 
or some minnte insect, in the navigable waters near which the 
American city called Aunapolis is sitaated This snimalcnle, 
which is scarcely Tisiblo to the naked eye, perforates the bot- 
toms of vessels, even when they are defended bj copper sheath- 
ing, and the port, on this account, is bnt little freqnented by 
mariners. The operations of these tioy creatures have been 
ruinous to the commerce and prosperity of a city. Our 
Slavery QnestioQ agitators are worms of a similar kind ; 
though apparently feeble, iusigtiificant and coatemptible, they 
have given proof of their ability to do immense damage, and 
our " ship of state" may be souk at last by their indefatigable 
efforts. 

The public mind must be in a very auhealtby state of ex- 
citability when the intemperate disputes of Northern fanatics 
and Southern "Grc-catcrs" can produce such violent national 
Bpasms as those we have lately witnessed. 

" Oft from tbc fulliee of a few 



A paltry spe may firo the tta; 
But dctalation't cdutso to >la 
'Wiidom acd afcill may toil in 



It wag hinted above that the " African Fever" which 
afflicts poor Columbia might hare proved a comparatively 
harmless disease if it bad been judiciously treated. Bat the 
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aspect of the case has been Tery much altered for the worse. 
The joomalists and the other agitators have aggravated the 
malady until thej have succeeded in giving it a malignant 
character and a fatal tendency. They have forced the North 
and the South both into positions from which it may be diffi- 
cult for either to recede with honor and safety. They have 
made it necessary for the slaveholders to enlarge their terri- 
^iory ; and this will certainly be done, in spite of all opposi- 
tion. The agitators have also produced a factitious necessity 
for such a party as that which is called the Black Republican, 
—to operate as a check on the expansion of the slave-holding 
domains. Thus two violent and irreconcilable factions have 
been instituted, each faction having an apparent basis of 
reason and justice, though both factions, (paradoxically 
enough,) owe their existence to an unreasonable and unjust 
parentage. 

The dispute between these factions threatens to be ipterniin- 
able, and God alone knows to what extremities that dispute will 
be carried. Were I disposed to be a ** prophet of plagues," 
I might easily display a long catalogue of probable calamities 
which this causeless and bootless quarrel may inflict on our 
posterity, "eveu unto the third and fourth generations.*' To 
my perceptions, there is something disgustingly bestial in that 
profound indiflerence which too many Americans of the pre- 
sent day manifest for all that concerns the peace and happiness 
of our successors on this stage of existence. Immersed in the 
sordid pursuit of present objects, we are unniinilful of the debt 
of gratitude which we owe to the Past, and, with still greater 
culpability, we forget oursucrcd obligations to the Future. 

INCANTATIONS. 

Writers on magic tell us that it is a comparatively easy task 
for the necromancer to call up a powerful and malignant de- 
mon ; but to iiittinisH the fiend, when you have done w ilh 
him, is the grand difficulty. My countrymen, — you have 
allowed your wizards, (your typographical ones,) to evoke the 
8 
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potent and infdriated spirit of civil discord. He has obeyed 
the summons ; — but neither your science nor that of yonr jour- 
nalistic magi can send him back to his sulphurous habitation. 
Some wisdom superior to your own must now be invoked to 
deliver you from the infestation of your diabolical enemy. 

SUPPLEMENTARY ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Greeley's History. — Horace Greeley, one of the prime 
movers in the Abolition disturbance, is a native of Amherst in 
the State of New Hampshire. He was born on the third day 
of February, 181 L The precocity of his genius is duly cele- 
brated by his biographers. In his early youth he worked on 
his father's farm, but afterward became one of the junior as- 
sistants in a saw-mill. At the age of fifteen, he began to 
learn the printing business, in the oflBce of the Northern Spec- 
talor, iTweekly paper published in Rutland County, Vermont. 
Id 1830, (says one of his biographers,) "he was known to 
fame only as a flaxen-haired journeyman printer, not particu- 
larly promising in talent." In 1831, he removed to the city 
of New York, which city has been his place of residence up to 
the present time. In 1834, he established a weekly paper, called 
the ** New Yorker,^^ which was published for seven years, 
and, at onetime, "reached a circulation of nine thousand." 
In 1841, Mr. Greeley formed a co-partnership with Thomas 
McElrath, a lawyer of New York, and began to publish the 
Tribune, 

His qualifications as a journalist are thus described by one 
of his admirers: — "Able and skillful as a logician, he is yet 
emphatically a theorist in the most speculative sense of the 
word. In the chair editorial, he is the powerful exponent 
of MOST ABSURD THEORIES, but his intentions SiTe always honest." 

In a letter to Mr. Bonner, publisher of the New York 
Ledger, — Mr. Greeley, while defending himself against the 
charge of writing poetry ^ speaks for himself as follows : — 

'I hare been accused of all possible, and of some impoasible^ 
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offenses against good morals, good taste, and the common weal ; 
I have been branded as an aristocrat, a communist, an infidel^ 
a hypocrite, a demagogue, a disunionist, a traitor, a corrupt 
Honist, etc., etc., bot I cannot remember that any one has flung 
in mj face mj yontbful transgressions in the way of rhyme." 
I cheerfully acquit Mr. Greeley of the charge of writing 
poetry; and if he should ever undertake to defend himself 
against the other charges, I hope the public will hear him 
with patience, and judge him with candor and charity. 

General Houston v. Horace Greeley. — The Washing- 
ton Union avers that General Houston, in one of his speeches 
made just before the last presidential election, gave the fol- 
lowing description of the New York philosopher : 

" Horace is a most remarkable man : he is the whitest man 
in the world. His skin is milk-white. His hair is white, and 
thin and scattering. He wears a white hat and a white coat; 
and I must be permitted to give it to you as my candid opinion 
that his liver is of the same color." 

Greeley's Amiable Eccentricities. — A newspaper cor- 
respondent, who appears to be an enthusiastic admirer of Mr. 
Greeley, writes as follows : 

"Greeley seeks no society, and has none except that of 
persons who desire to make something out of him. He is the 
most good-natured, innocent person in the world. All grades 
of society arc alike to him. He will stop and converse with 
the congressman and the carman alike. His sympathies are 
with every body. He is not more careless in his dress than in 
his habits. Money is no object with him. If he goes to a 
restaurant to dine, he puts down a bill to pay for his meal and 
never looks at the change. It is said that he is often cheated 
with counterfeit notes by persons who know his carelessness 
and unconcern in such matters." 

William Lloyd Garrison. —Thla man is supposed to be 
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the fatner, or mm of the fathers, of political abolition ism. I 
was once induLoJ by curiosity to heuf u lecture delivered by 
him in Philn-ielphia. The subject of his discourse, as an- 
nounced in the piijiers, was SoutUem Slavery; but with that 
theme he conirlvod to associate a general reviuir of religioas 
creeds, each of whicli he proposed to subject to a new rule of 
Taluation, by a.^liing the I question, " Will it pay ?" 

By means of this test, > to have GatisGed himself 

that all the forras of CI e worthless. To exem- 

plify the vaniiy of rel. ions, lie told us that lie 

himself had oiicc been e the Baptist Church, and 

was then supposed to be hristian; bat "that was 

all a mistake." lie ha(i a believer, and his con- 

nection with the :^hurch v.. id jost U)Dg enough " to 

sec if it would pay." 

I believe that Garrison published an Abolition paper in 
Baltimore about the year 1826, and this was probably the 
first attempt to establish an anti-slavery organ in the United 
States. 

Tqe Apostles of Abolition. — I never beard an abolition 
speech, and never read an abolition paper, which did not con- 
tain somelliing oOensive to religion, patriotism and good 
morals. This circumstance is enough, per se, to convince me 
that the present abolition movement is unhallowed, and that it 
cannot effect any good object. There is a certain class of 
violent reformers and pacudo-phihinthropists, who seem to 
doubt whether Divine Omnipotence could govern llic world 
without their assistance, and such people are apt enough to 
suppose that they themselves can effect any benellcial chaiigo 
in human affairs without the help or approbation of Almighty 
Ood. 

Mow, it is my happiness to believe that every good work 
which is done on earth has lis origin in Heaven. When it 
suits the purposes of Divine wisdom to authorize any change 
in the condition of oar species, or of an; particular race, such 
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a change is made possible, and suitable agents are proTided 
for the execution of the work. Wh'en Deity wills that the 
African slave shall be liberated, a way will be opened for the 
accomplishment of that merciful dispensation, and the obsta- 
cles, which are now insurmountable, will be removed. 

It 18 equally certain that the human instruments employed 
to effect this sacred purpose will be such as infinite wisdom 
and supernal goodness would select for such a work. The 
eTangelista of a good cause are not self-accused hypocrites, 
aTowed atheists, godless and graceless ** philosophers,'' pro- 
moters of strife and hatred among men, clamorcrs for the 
effnsion of innocent blood, boastful contrivers of treason, and 
shameless cnunciators of blasphemy. No resemblance, there- 
fore, can be traced between the caitiff leaders of the Abolition 
faction and the accredited instruments of Heaven. 

Hence we conclude that African emancipation is a work 
reserved for other times and for very different agents. 
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Further Examination of the Iburlh Gharg«. 

EXPLANAnOSS TFABTEll. 

Havb yon ercr considered, my fcllow-citizens, that there is 
somethiDg in voiir social and political condition whii;li canuot 
be easily understood 7 Tho available resoarces of this coan- 
try are snfficifiit to afford a libera! niid finndsome ranlntennnce 
for all of its inhabitants. And yet we hare destitntion and 
panperism in abundance, at all times ; and not anfrequently 
there is a treason of almost noiversal distress, when the opera- 
tions of productive industry are suspended and many thons- 
nnds of people, who are able and willing to work, are de- 
prived of their regular employments and reduced to a state of 
absolute starvation. 

Have yonr newspaper oracles ever explained the cause of 
these calamities f Or have they succeeded in making yon be- 
lieve that your afflictions arc imaginary ? Have they quite 
convinced yon that yonr misfortunes are blessings in masquer- 
ade ? It is said that mesmeric operators can make their " sub- 
jects" believe that a glass of filthy lager-beer is sparkling 
champaign or genuine chateau morgeux. Doubtless onr 
charlatans of the press can perform similar miracles on you, 
my intelligent and sagacious countrymen. Controlled by their 
magnetic influence, yon are made to swallow many a foal and 
bitter draught, with as much apparent relish as if yoa mistook 
it for the richest product of Gallic or Burgundian vintage. 

Tonr journalists persuade yon, my unfortunate compatriots, 
(118) 
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that jon are rich and happj ; but a much better tutor, tus. 
yoar own experience, must teach yon that joa " are wretched 
and miserable, and poor and blind, and naked." 

Yon are blind indeed, if yon cannot or will not see that 
oar rcpnblic is sorely afflicted with a complication of disord- 
ers, the origin of which is never satisfactorily explained by 
the newspaper press. Yon must have observed, for example, 
that vast numbers of our countrymen cannot obtain remune- 
rative and constant employment ; and yet the typographers 
pretend that it is expedient^ desirable and necessary to import 
whole legions of workmen from England, France, Ireland, 
Scotland, Germany, etc. You, mechanics and laborers, com- 
plain that your work, when you have it, does not afford you 
a sufficient recompense. 'Tor that trifling inconvenience," 

^'lys Sir Oracle of the Herald, Tribune, or Times, you may 

l^f ^ a speedy and efficient remedy. "A Protective Tariff will 
irn make your handicraft occupation yield you a princely 

^^come !" 

•^ ' Here we have a capital illustration of our subject. That 
tariff finesse reminds me of the tricks which are used by some 
cunning birds to decoy intruders away from their places of 
incubation. Our editorial fowls lead you on a wild-goose 
chase after "a sufficient tariff," merely to prevent you from ex- 
amining those shady retreats where the hens which lay their 
golden eggs are performing their mysterious duties. 

I make no objection to ** Protective Tariffs." Pile them 
on to what elevation you please ; let them " o'ertop old Pe- 
lion or the skyish bead of blue Olympns;" but I earnestly 
exhort you not to depend on them for deliverance from your 
present tribulations. I am altogether convinced that no pro- 
tective measures can materially improve the condition of the 
industrious classes in America, while our monstrous banking 
0T8TEM, that great national vampire, is permitted to exhaust 
the viialily of the country. For much correct and valuable 
information on this subject, I refer you to that able exposition 
of financial frauds which is made by Mr. William M. Gouge, 
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ID his " History or Pnpcr Money and Bankinif in the United 
States." 

CUBIOrS FRATERSITT. 

There is a certuin relationship — yon may call it consan- 
gDinity — between journalism and banking. They are nniled 
by the most IpihUt lies ~ ' nd alTectiaii. lilie ihe twina 

of Leda; thongb joiirt> tosed to have soinotbing 

divine in its nature, ai .Ito^tlicr " of the earth, 

earthy." Snch is It y of the fraternal leagQO 

that joDTDalism is willi 1 that is glorions in ita 

destiny — all tiiat is ^oo ndJtion — for the sake of 

perpetnatiiig its tlisfrrn, ,ou with a groveling, cor- 

rupt, and scomuiri>I-like 

But when n-c lii^Kiii to • connection between tf^ 

Americau baiiking system and the newspaper press, we appro,,],] 
a mine of Tiibiny of such stupendous proportions that we he^j 
tate to apply the mutch, lest tiie explosion should shake o»-, 
repablican arch from the keystone to either abutment. Never- 
theless the performance of this perilous duty is unavoidable. 
It is necessary to shock our eoontrymen, occasionally, if we wish 
to make them believe in the reality of their own danger. 

Our venerable statesman and true patriot, (us I believe,) 
Charles J, Ingersol, shocked the American public not a little 
vhen he declared, on a recent occasion, that the country ia 
governed by newsmongers and moneyed corporations. With 
reference to the well-known confederacy between the public 
journalists and corrupt financial institutions, Mr. Ingersol 
Bpeaks as follows : 

"Jefferson's life and letters are full of lessons against that 
despicable despotism of the press which distorts an inestimable 
blessing into an insoScrable cnrse ; so that when an absolute 
mouarch is said to marshal sabres against types, it is not easy 
to say which is the worse. What would Franklin, Reed, MilBin, 
and other Pennsylvania founders have thought of legislators 
doing little more, year after year, than legalizing the vilest of 
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all tristoertciefl — corporations to make and do eTerj thing; 
conferring vested rights of possession, privileged forever; 
trampling down liberty's twin sister, equality ; so that the 
upper class are nearly all either corporators or printers ?" 

Another distinguished American statesman significantly 
remarks : " There is no law to prevent the banks from snb- 
ildiiing the press." 

" Over the newspaper press," says Mr. Oonge, " the banks 
have great power. Few journalists can venture to expose the 
noney corporation system in such terms as everybody would 
understand, without risking the means of snpport for themselves 
and their families. The neglect of subscribers to pay up arrears 
has brought many of the newspaper men in debt to the banks. 
Others who are noi in debt are supported principally bt 
THE BANKING INTEREST." (See '' Gougo on Banking," Chap- 
ter XIX.) 

The ITon. John C. Calhoun, in a speech delivered in Con- 
gress, A. D. 181 6, said, in reference to the state of the currency, 
" The evil I desire to remedy is a deep one— almost incurable, 
because connected with public opinion, over which banks have 
a great control. They have, in a great measure, a control over 
the press ; for a proof of which I refer to tlie fact that the 
present wretched state of the circulating medium has scarcely 
been denounced by a single paper in the United States." 

Since this speech was delivered, the alliance between banking 
and journalism has become more intimate, and the rascalities 
piTpctrated by this shameful confederacy have increased in 
magnitude, and become infmitely more complicated. The 
mutual support which banking and journalism aflbrd to each 
other, and the multitude of abuses which arise from their co- 
operation, are matters at which it will be necessary for me to 
glance in another part of this work. At present, I refer to the 
subject merely to give an example of the manner in which the 
newspaper press "continuously and systematically misleads the 
judgment of the public in relation to matters of the greatest 
national importance." 



A NATIONAL BLESSING. 

The scribt'S of tlic press make the people believe that our 
American bankirj^ system U a great public cODTeaience and • 
blessing to all classes of tbc population. If Satan htmsolf had 
a special ncu^^pnpcr organ in the United States, that Sty^^oa 
journal couU nut uttei a more diabolical fulsebood. Some of 
the jonmalists, wbo are a little more conscicutiooa than olbera, 
Bpcak of the banking system as " a necessar}' evil." "It has 
some bad eSecLs to be snre, but manj kinds of bnstness conld 
not be possibly cnrriiid on wiUiont it." 

There is scuii: tnttli in this last declamtion. Certain knaviril 
Gpeculations could not be prosperoasly managed withont thou 
facilities and "accommodations" wliich the Iianka afford lA 
their favorite' cuslomers. Some tieictpaperg, (aa Mr. Gouge 
intimates,) could not be sustained without the patronage of 
the bank interest. Yod may safely conclude, however, that 
all newspaper-men, and all other business operators, who rely 
on such support and who cannot lire without it, are, (to nse 
an agricallural phrase,) "not worth their fodder." In fact, 
such gentlemen cannot do their country a greater service tlian 
by DYiNO for it as soon as possible. 

The abuses of Banking would afford an almost inexhaustible 
theme for newspaper discussion. There is scarcely any subject 
which is intrinsically of more importance to the American 
people, and yet it is a subject which our leading newspapers 
cannot and dare not touch. 

INVOCATION TO JAMES GORDON BENNETT. 

I call on you, Mr. James Gordon Beunett, — the beil-welher 
of our editorial Bock, — to give us yonr ideas respecting the 
banking business, as it is now managed in this country. Do 
you think that we should ever have had a "bread riot" in the 
United Slates, if we bad never had aji incorporated bank? 
Would a considerable number of our working people ever 
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lmT6 wanted emplojment for months tt a time, if oppressive 
ftnanciering corporations had never been tolerated among us ? 

INVOCATION TO HORACE G&KELET. 

I call on yoQ, Mr. Horace Greeley, the model political phi- 
losopher of oor republic. Will yon vonchsafe to illuminate the 
dark comers of oar understandings with the coruscations of your 
dazzling intellect 1 Unquestionably your elephantine faculties 
have sometimes been exercised with sad reflections on the topic 
to which I now invite your special notice. That you are an 
adept in the great art of financiering is proved by historical 
evidences of no very antique date. If any proof of this kind 
were required, the slightest reference to yonr connection with 
the Irish repeal agitation would be sufficient. Relying, there- 
fore, on your intimate acquaintance with the subject, I ask you 
if fraudulent banking does not produce more human misery on 
this continent than negro slavery itself ? And I ask you be- 
tides, if the multitudinous evils of this kind of banking are not 
remediable, and, on that account, more hopeful and suitable 
matters for editorial agitations than that '* southern nuisance" 
which you and your colaborers have endeavored so earnestly 
and so successfully, I fear, to protract or perpetuate ? 

INVOCATION TO JOHN W. FORNEY. 

I call on you, Mr. John W. Forney, our American Warwick, 
you who can conscientiously make and unmake presidents, as 
easily as you can clasp or unfasten your gum-elastic garters 
(if your own report and that of your admiring friends may be 
trusted) ; you, whoso stubborn honesty, according to your own 
declaration, has been the insuperable bar to your preferment, 
I call on you for a distinct answer to these plain and pertinent 
questions : — ** Is the Kansas issue, your favorite hobby, or the 
principle which it is supposed to involve, a matter which con- 
cerns the people of the United States more than that stupon- 
dous system of corruption and robbery which is daily carried on 
by moneyed corporations in every part of this country ? Does 
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not that ^steta make onr republican guvernment an illnaitm 
and a mockery, by establishiog omon^ us « power which ia 
more Eecrctivc ,iiid irresponsible, oiid therefore more opprcBsife 
ftod dangerous, than any unliiniied mouarcliy of Europe ? 

JNVOCATIOS TO JMaTMM. HAHDIHO. 

I call on ;ou, Mr. Jesper Harding, pobliiher of the Pfiibt- 
delpkia Inquirer, you who btTO lired for fiftj jm^ Hke s 
\iTtaous salamander, ia tbo aidst of a glowiiig fnuee of 
fioKncial iniqait; ; you who hafo witnened oil the mineoIooB 
operations of that moooy-BukiBg machiiieij which depends <m 
the ckifonier for its gapplies of BMterial, and which, bf la 
easy aud rapid transmotatios, can change a beggar's discarded 
rags to a legal cqaiTtleRt for homes and lands, and whoh) 
tons of gold baliioo. I call on yon, my Tcnerable neighbor, 
to come forth and expound the mysteries of banking to my 
Tictimizcd countrymen. Have yon ever known a newspaper- 
man to sell himself, "soal, body, and breeches," to a bankf 
Or, to pursue the inquiry in a more general way, is it not a 
common practice for soulless and conscienceless corporationa 
to "buy up" newspapers and to make Ihem acquiescent and 
accessory to the most wicked and daring abuses that have ever 
been practiced on a free people f 

Now, Messrs. Editors, I have often heard you complain that 
good subjects for "leaders" are not always accessible. I pre- 
sent you with a large supply of material for this branch of your 
manufacture. If you are afraid to use it, let us hear do more 
tfftk of your "freedom and independence." 

A CHANGE FOa THE WORSE. 

There was a time when some newspaper editors could speafc 
of our banking institutions with a degree of raanly intrepidity. 
In 1S35, Blair's Globe eodorsed the following sentiment : "Of 
all inventions which have been put in operation in this country 
to promote the inordinate accumulation of wealth, the most 
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•leeptioiuible are Incorporated companies, and the worst of all 
incorporated companies are Banks." 

In 1842, the Democratic Be view assured the public that 
" bankers, capitalists, corporators, stock-jobbers, and political 
traffickers controlled the gOTernment." 

In 1826, when the Plattsburg Bank exploded, Mr. Flagg, a 
brave and honest country editor, was prosecuted for libel, be- 
caose he denounced the Tillainj of some of the parties con- 
cerned in that disgraceful catastrophe. 

In 1840, the Washington Olobe deciAved that more than /or- 
fy-eigfU millions of the public money had been lost by means 
of bank defalcations during the war of 1812. 

Even the New York Herald^ in 1842, was honest enough to 
denounce some of the swindling operations of the Banks, as the 
subjoined extract will show : — 

"The horrible morals of the financiers of the present day 
have unfitted the conntry for any banks, or for any other cur- 
rency than gold andsiWer. Within the last few yeors, nearly 
one hundred and fifty banks, including the United States Bank, 
have broken to pieces, and property amounting to one hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars, or more, has evaporated under the 
management of the bankers and financiers of the age.'' 

Many other unfavorable notices of particular banks, and of 
the American Banking System in general, may be found in 
newspapers published nearly a quarter of a century ago ; but, 
more recently, the gentlemen of the press are expressively si- 
lent on this subject ; or if they touch it at all, it is with all 
that nervous caution which old ladies exhibit when they handle 
their cracked and puttied china-ware. 

It is evident that the *' Banking Interest'' has succeeded in 
purchasing, not only the connivance, but the active Co-operation 
of the journalists. And the earnest and zealous support which 
is given to the Bank usurpation by the conductors of the press, 
convinces me that any imaginable \^lainy, — any conceivable 
form of oppression and tyranny, — could secure the same iK)w- 
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erful inflaenccs iq its behalf, merelj bj a liberal outlay of mo> 
ne;. And as 

" Ii is mjr aeaap&liaB la tjfeak. jliln," 

I am constrained to declare nj belief thit a nation which tarn 
be persuaded to tolerate euch financial abuses ss those which 
now exist in this couDtrj, might be induced to enbmit to 1117 
other tyTaniiical infliction, ifthe contriTersthRwof wenweshhj 
and corrupt enough to enlist Uie pnblic jonnals in thew anter- 
prise. If ambition, and not anrice, were the ruling passion 
of our oppressoHi, we might hare a tourmUiJOKtotUMi^ 
stead of a Bank Regency. 



SUPPLEMENTAKT ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Stupesdous Kob«ert. — Within a few months a revelation 
of facts connected with the management of the State Treasury 
of Ohio, proTcs that depredations to the amonat oT $200,000 
have been conimitied in that department. The robbers were 
the State Treasurers, and their confederates were certain bank- 
ing institntions and certain newspaper editors. The inBuence 
of journalists and banli of&cers obtained for Breslin, (the prin- 
cipal defaulter,) the management of the public funds. A bank 
president was his principal surety, and the missing money had 
been used chiefly in banking specutntions. It appeared in 
evidence that several newspapers had been subsidized by the 
robbers. 

Money- Makino. — During the year 1857, the five Mints of the 
United Slates coined $19,426,312 worth of copper, silver and 
gold, which metallic materials bad been legitimately acquired 
and were iLitriasically worth the sums which they represented. 
In the same year, the one tbonsand four hundred and sixteen 
paper-money raanufactorres of the United States increfl=i'd iliHr 
note circulation from $1^4,847,950 in 1856, to $214,77^ »^2 in 
1857 J or to the nmoant of $19,030,872 ; while tlie ^i.nic i.i 
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tteir ftoltswu diminished from $59,314,968 in 1856, to $58,- 
849,338 in 1857. Thus, for everj meUllic dollar coined by the 
gOTemment, the banks issued a paper dollar, and the effect 
was a corresponding depreciaHan of the metallic currency. It 
was, in fact, a robbery of CTcry man who had a genuine dollar 
in his possession. 

Ojcb Faithful Witness. — The only honest and truthful re- 
marks on the Banking System which I have seen in an Ameri- 
can newspaper within the last fifteen years, were published in 
the Philadelphia Pennsyluanian, a few months ago. 

" We would call the attention of the people," said the Penn- 
iylTanian, ** to that legislative system which invests numerous 
chartered companies, all over the United States, with a right 
so important that every civilized country on the globe, except 
our own, has jealously guarded it as a prerogative of the govern- 
ment only. Of what avail are higher duties on foreign mer- 
chandise to the working-man, when his increased wages are 
paid in fresh-stamped notes, for which there is no security save 
the credit of the banks that issued them, and which become 
worthless the moment that credit is put to the test of liquida- 
tion ? 

" It may be said that the laboring man spends his paper 
dollars, as he earns them, every week ; and so he is not the 
loser on the day of reckoning. That day is a day of revulsion, 
followed by years of business stagnation, entailing want and 
degradation on the industrious classes, and dishonor, perhaps, 
upon their offspring. It is at such a price that they accept, in 
return for their hard labor, the worthless, flimsy stuff called 
bank notes. Nor is this all. Even while the sham prosperity 
of over-issues of notes lasts, and the laboring classes are cm- 
ployed, they are the persons who pay the penalties of a fraudu- 
lent multiplication of money. The prices of provisions, clothing, 
and the rates of rent, in every country, are regulated by the 
quantity of money in use, or iU value or price. If that quantity 
is doubled by the issue of paper dollars, the prices of pro- 
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visions, etc., will become double what they were before. Hence 
the workman, wtn> iimst p^ive his tiiuetind labor for every dollar 
which he puts into liis pockst, gains BothitigbjiDCTWwd Wftgt^ 
attended by a. proportionmte iaCTUM of the expenses of UriD^ 

" But the corpora torf of iHuiks, wbo hsre millions cf dolkn 
printed at an expense of twent j^fire cents per thoaasBd note^ 
and who gire do time and nolaborto the easy operation, pocket 
all that money, or the interest made by loaning it to otlurt, u 
clear proGc. They appear in the same pronston market witk 
the laboring man ; they vith a tventy-dollar ImU mA, tke 
manuracliire of which did not cost them one cent, and whidi 
they obtain by merely adung for it at the counter of the bank ; 
the laboring man, or his wife, with a ooe-dollar notOithehard- 
eanied wages of the preceding day. The pririleged baak-aoto 
coiner, or bank director, is rich ; he can afford to paj tba 
highest prices, and he does it cheerfally ; bnt, in so doing, ha 
BtimnJates the prices of the poor man's vegetables, meats, etc., 
and so binds a heavier harden on the shoulders of his indus- 
trious fellow-citizen. 

"It mast be clear and obvious to every one, that bo long as 
such an iniqnitoits system of fraud ia carried on and sanctioned 
by the laws of this conntry — so long as certain privileged people 
may turn worthless paper to any amount of money, being vir- 
tually subject to no control or restriction — no legislative enact- 
ments, no protective dnties, can improve the condition of the 
masses or protect the public at large from the harassing 
oppressions of a class insigniGcant in numbers and worthless 
in character." 

These are trnths which all the newspaper editors in the 
country nuderstand, bnt which scarcely one of them will venture 
to utter. 
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SECTION VIII. 

OTHER SHAMEFUL AND WICKED DECEPTIONS PRACTICED BY 

THE NEWSPAPERS. 



Continued ExamincUion of the Fourth Charge. 

LOLA MONT£Z. 

Who has not heard of Madame I^ola Montez, otherwise 
called the Coantess of Landsfeldt ? I offer yoa the testimoDj 
of that celebrated lady, and recommend it to your serious con- 
sideration ; hoping to convince you, as we proceed, that no 
moral eccentricities which may be imputed to the witness can 
affect the Talidity of this evidence. 

On the evening of December 6th, 1858, Lola Montez de- 
Hvered a lecture iu Dublin to a crowded and intelligent audi- 
ence. Her subject was ** America and it^ People," and her 
discourse, (which was intended for Irish ears and not for 
American ones,) contained many facts of momentous interest 
to the people of this country, facts which never, by any acci- 
dent, could find their way into the American newspapers ! 

It may be true that the assertions of Madame Montez, 
standing alone and unsupported, are not entitled to unquali- 
fied credence. Madame Montez is a light-heeled lady, and 
the world has given her credit for some corresponding levity 
of character. But she can be in earnest when she tries ; as 
she proved when she horse-whipped a certain Califoniia edi- 
tor ; and that meritorious and virtuous performance is enough, 
by itself, to redeem her reputation from much of the obloquy 
to which it has been exposed. The very act of flogginjc » 
lying editor seems to indicate a love of truth ; and, thus con- 
9 (120; 



fltnied, itSs an act which may help to csUblUh the credibility 
of a witoese. 

But, lockilj for our pretsent purposes, the facu which «• 
are about to quote from the lecture of Madame MontcE Are 
well proved hy otiier testimony besides that of her ladyship. 
There are some tnitlia which are recognized as soon aa spoken, 
oven when tlicr arc prcaented to our obserralion for the first 
time. The trutlifulness of the extracis which I am about to 
give, is obvious enough to be discerned by every intelligent 
man in the United States. But it is very probable that many 
of those wlio derive all their information from Ihe pnblic 
journals will be surprised, as well as iudignant, when they 
find, by a pemsal of these exbacti, that thej ban been, all 
their lives, "continnonsly and systematically deceired" tk nls- 
tioQ to matters of the kighett national importance. 

It is the constant endeavor of onr newspaper-men to make 
their readers believe that foreign immioiutios is an advan- 
tage and a blessing to this country, Madame Montez was 
very intimate with some of oar American editors and she has 
heard their pn'uafe opinions on this subject. Stie is enabled 
therefore to give the following correct information to her Dub- 
lin audience. 

HER EVIDENCE. 

" Her ladyship's lectnre," says a Dublin paper, " dealt chiefly 
with the subject of Emigration. The Know-Nothiug party, 
(she said,) had succeeded only in displaying its own impo- 
tency, while endeavoring to check the foreign inflnx. The an- 
nual increase of the foreign population in the United States, 
ranged from thirty to fifty per cent, over the native popula- 
tion ; a ratio which must, in n very few years, place the politi- 
cal destinies of that country in the bauds of those who had 
been born in Europe. 

"An American statesman had lately declared on the floor 
of Congress, that the increase of the foreign population, In 
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iha preceding yetr, was eqaal to the entire popnlation of flf« 
of the smallest States of the Union.'' 

*' Bj the registry of State serrants, it appeared that oTer 
one-sixth of the public employees, ciril, military and naval, 
were foreigners ; to whom were annually paid about four bun* 
dred thousand dollars. This immenfse patronage had been be* 
stowed on them by the Democratic party as a reward for their 
Totes ; and the faction which c pposed the Democrats would 
bid just as high for foreign support, if it was in a position to 
do so." 

** Foreigners constitute, eren now, the balance of power in 
that country, and it is too late to strive against the influence 
which they have attained. America ought therefore to direct 
her attention to assimilating them and melting them down 
among her own people as speedily as possible. But thai lotU 
be a difficult task, £ar]y associations and ties of kindred 
are not so easily broken and the laws of domestic affectioD, 
operating on the broader circles of the nationi^l family, must 
forever modify the social relations of natives and foreigners in 
America. These affinities were manifested in the daily adver- 
tisements of Qcrman, Irish, French, Swiss, Swedish, and many 
other clubs and organizations." 

The facts thus stated by Lola Montcz, must be almost or 
quite self-evident to every American reader who has the least 
acquaintance with the true condition of things in his own 
country. In one particular, I hope that her ladyship is mis- 
taken. I hope that it is an error of judgment on her part 
to suppose that it is "too late," to strive against the estab- 
lishment of a foreign dynasty in America. But let us follow 
the luminous countess a little further : — 

THI rOBEION ORQANS. 

" There arc, (said Madame Montcz,) more than three hun- 
dred newspapers in the United States publisheil and edited by 
foreigners, for the avowed purpose of meeting the wants of 
the foreign population, and which are constantly ap^^euliii^ to 
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their prejadicc;;. A German psper, pnblished in EentucVy, 

boasted lately thut, witbin tea jcara, lite country would be en- 
tirely controlled liy fureiguers, Tbe same paper pointed tfut 
certain 'deferis iu the Conslilutioa of tbe United States, 
which must and <ili:ill be altered by the poiverful Qermao or- 
ganizations,' (Keil Uepiiblieans); and among other rerorma, 
this bold advocate of Teatoote luiirpAtJoa called for tbe 
abrogation of all lawa whieb require the obBarrance of tk« 
Christian Sabbath, the KdniniBtration of oatha on tlM Biblt^ 
the offering up of prayers in Congreas, the excIoaloD of 
atheists from legal acta, etc. ' All tiiieae,' sidd the Oeimaa 
editor, ' are violationa of hamaa rights, and th^ anst aad 
tJtail &e abolished.' " 

Language siniilar to this qnoted bj Madame HoDtex is is 
Tery common use amoDg the foreign newspaper organs of 
America. The editors of these publications generally belong 
to the most sanguinary school of republicanism. Compared 
with thein, the French revolutionists vrerc mild and merciful 
reformers. They regard all the restraints of law and religion 
as intolerable grievances ; and the wuy in which they would ex- 
ercise their "human rights" is by indicting on others all man- 
ner of inhuman wrongs. Many of them would not be satisfied 
with any thing less than a new revolution every month, with 
the privilege of conSscating tbe property and chopping off the 
heads of all who do not subscribe to their own blood-thirsty, 
anarchical and atheistical principles. They appear to be as 
little pleased with the constitution and government of the 
ITnitcd States as the Parisian rabble of IT90 was with tiie re- 
gency of the Bourbons. But let us have a little more of her 
ladyship's exposition of American oCTdrs, which proved so 
grateful and exhilarating to her Dublin audience. 

" It would be impossible." coulinued Lola Montez, " to give 
any idea of the violence of newspaper writing in the United 
States, and for this dreadful and growing evil there seems 
to be no remedy. It is the first muttering sound of the social 
and political war oF races which is inevitable in America. It 
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b % war which alwajshas existed, and alwajs will exists where 
eeparate races and nation^are brought together in any thing like 
eqoal nombers, and which can end only when one becomee 
▼Ictorioas. There is no tmth which history more plainly re- 
cords. It was thus that the Saxons became masters of En- 
gland and the Franks and Qoths of France and Spain. It 
was thus that numerous Scythian tribes got possession of 
Greece and the beautiful provinces of Asia Minor. The his- 
tory of the world shines with lights by which we may read 
the fate of the American Republic, — seeing that wheneyer a 
foreign population flocks into a country faster than it can be 
assimilated and absorbed among the general inhabitants, the 
work of national disintegration has commenced. (Applause I) 
This process has now been going on for ten or fifteen years in 
America. The Americans themselves do not see it ; so true 
it is that nations ne?er perceive the signs of their own decay 
until the rot has struck to the heart.'' (Oreal Applause//) 

While her ladyship's delighted Irish audience is exulting 
over the prospective ruin of our country, let us pause for a 
moment to inquire why ** the Americans do not see it." This 
inqniry brings us back immediately to that part of our subject 
which the preceding extracts are intended to illustrate. The 
Americans do not see the frightful and ruinous effects of for- 
eign immigration because they choose to see nothing except 
through the spectacles of journalism, and these false glasses 
will not afford them a glimpse of the terrific reality. 

This is one of those " matters of the greatest national im- 
portance," concerning which the newspaper press of the United 
States "continuously and systematically misleads the judg- 
ment of the American people." 

In the course of her lecture, Madame Montez remarked that 
she had "often conversed with brilliant statesmen in America, 
who admitted with a painful candor that their country is fear- 
ftilly threatened with anarchy. Some of them confessed that a 
form of monarchy would be the only remedy for such a cataa* 
trophe, when it should come." 
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1, Madame Monte* referred to tlic diatinpiiBhed 

(I l •.) " At least," s&id she, " half of the most 
; and reporters in the AUaotb cities an Irish- 
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Kow, my desr conntryine^ I Iuts gim /oa ft brief ftbrtnct 
of Ladj Lanlfeldt'a lectBra. Let ne birlj aitd impftitiftllf 
consider the value of this eridonce. It nuy be objeetadr that 
Madame Montcz is a womui, ud that her teetimoDj rehtw 
to matters which few of hor sex ftre supposed to tindersUad. 
To meet thia objection, I am eoftbled to tell job that her lee- 
tare is supposed to hare been written, before her depertatc 
n-om this country, b; a shrewd fellow enoogh, Tir., oh of 
those foreign editors who are signalised in the lectare itself as 
having contrii^ated so largely to the " advancement of Amcricaa 
civilization." 

The lectnre was nndonbtedly written by a man, and by one 
who K-as well acquainted with American politics. In this 
case, the exotic scribe had no motive for deception. Admit- 
ting that it was his wish to gratify the foreign audiences, for 
whom this lectnre was intended, by calling attention to the 
symptoms of decay, the signs of speedy dissolution, which are 
discoverable in the present condition of our repablic, he could 
not more effectually reach this object than by truthfuUi/ re- 
porting the effects of that excessive influx of the foreign 
element which must infallibly make the populaiioa of this 
country unfit for self-government. 

Every well-informed and sensible American who reads the 
preceding extracts must perceive that they have internal evi- 
dences of truth; and, in snch circumstances, it matters very 
little whether the speaker is a female dancer or a profound 
statesman — a scribbling vagabond or a sagacious political 
philosopher. The trnth is no less the truth, even when it b 
spoken by the devil himself. 
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I expect to confince jon that the facts comprised in the 
foregoing extracts are not exaggerated in the least, though 
your joarnalistic betrayers may endeavor tt> make you believe 
that such is the case. It was unnecessary for the writer of 
Madame's lecture to deepen the shades of the picture, for the 
reality was gloomy enough for his purpose. Indeed, it is 
very evident that he found it convenient to suppress some 
particulars which have an important bf^ng on the subject, 
but which were not calculated to gratify the national pride of 
ao Irish audience. 

THX PLAUBITS. 

Apropos to this topic, let us inquire what was the nature of 
that impulse which prompted the " brilliant and enlightened" 
Dublin audience to applaud her ladyship vehemently when- 
ever she referred to the probable overthrow of this model 
republic? Why should any Christian assembly exult and re- 
joice in the contemplation of such a disastrous catastrophe f 
Why should Irishmen — the recipients of so much sympathizing 
kindness from the people of these States — hail the approach 
of our national calamities with rapturous acclamations ? 

The people of Dublin were well aware that the political 
convulsions which threaten the downfall of the American Re- 
public, will be brought about, in a very great measure, by the 
agency of their own expatriated countrymen. Their joyous 
shouts, therefore, may be understood to have expressed their 
anticipation of a national triumph. The destruction of Ame- 
rican freedom was recognized by the Dublin audience as aa 
Irish victory. 

FACTS SUPPRESSED. 

I say that so far w:as Madame Montez f^om ag^gpravating, in 
her description, the pernicious effects of foreign immigration 
on the institutions of this republic, that she actually concealed 
firom her Irish hearers some of the most important facts con- 
nected with this subject There were several particulars 
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which she could not easilj introduce to their notice. 8bs 
conld not, (for example), be expected to tell the Doblin gen- 
try that the eicessivc importatioa of Irishmen to this conntty 
is enough of itself to convert the Home of Liberty into some- 
thing resembling il sttipendoug pio-ervE — a most ansnitsblo 
dwelling-place fur that bright diviaily who shrinks ^om ftll 
moral pollotion. 

Lola Montez tol^her IMifa aBdieaee thtt fwcigs iiiiiiigia 
tioD ismitiing America; but iba did not tell thMi exaAtly kOHT 
this process is developed. She did not Tenbin to tell Um peo> 
pie of the Hibernian metropolii that the popoUtioK <tf all ov 
la'i^e cities is thoroughly vitiated and cornipt«dby tbe fonign 
ingredient which enters m Ui^y into it> eompositioii. Sht 
did not tell them that tiie priadpal part of that pwnieioai im- 
j^edient is imported from the Emerald Isle. She did aot tall 
the ladies and gentlemen of Dublin that a large proportion of 
their conntrymen who now reside in tbe United States, and 
whom we readily admit to the rights of citizenship, are morally 
and intellectually inferior to the negroes whom wo hold in per- 
sonal and political bondage. 

IRISH cmzExs. 
It won d be impossible, I think, to find on the sarface of this 
green earth a race of men more unqnaliSed for self-government, 
more unfit to enjoy the rights of repablicao citizens, than tbe 
Irish ; such of them, at least, as are most likely to be incorpo- 
rated with the population of America. They are credulous, 
disorderly, capricious, ungovernable, factions, violent, unreason- 
able ; every thing, in short, that republican citizens ought not 
to be. They are the most convenient tools that any villainona 
demagogue could select for the accomplishment of the most 
ambitions and treasonable objects. 

A PLEA FOR THE COCNTESS. 

I haTe undertaken to convince yon, my mnch-abused coun- 
trymen, that your treacherous journalists have kept you so de- 
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piomUj ignorant of matters connected with the yital interests 
of joor country, that a female dancer may be your school-mis- 
tress. Do not be offended with Madame Montez because she 
displays the nndraperied trnth as liberally as she exhibits her 
own ankles. Be grateful, rather, for the instruction she offers 
yon, and confess that some of the facts which I have extracted 
from her Dublin lecture, though they are obvious and indisputa- 
ble enough, are startling novelties to you, simply because you 
bare never met with them in the newspapers, from which all. 
your information is derived. By them you have been drilled 
or dragooned into the belief that the muddy tide of immigration 
is as great a blessing to this land as the inundations of the Nile 
are to Egypt. Yon have been taught that the Irishmen and 
Dutchmen who come to this country in countless swarms, like 
the locusts of Africa, are the most suitable material in the world 
for the composition of a batch of good republicanism. The 
Countess of Landsfeldt deserves your gratitude for exposing the 
falsehood and treachery of your typographical counselors. 

PATRICK'S PICTURE, BY IJOKD BROUUIIAM. 

Concerning the Irish ingredient of our republican popula- 
tion, something has been said above ; but, if your knowledge 
of the Hlbeniian character does not enable you to recognize 
the truth of my remarks, I offer you the corroborative testi- 
mony of Lord Brougham, This witness is one of the ablest 
statesmen of our day, one who never delivers an opinion on any 
subject which he does not understand, and one who can scarce- 
ly be suspected of any disposition to do injustice to the char- 
acter of a people who may almost be considered as his own 
countrymen. 

In some remarks on the sanguinary horrors of the French 
Revolution, Lord Brougham s)ieaks of " the mischiefs which 
may spring from popular enthusiasm, when bad men obtnin 
sway over a nation little informed and unable or unwilling to 
judge for itself, ready to believe whatever is told by interest imI 
informants, to follow whatever is recommended by fttL>e aii\i- 
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sere for their own selfish ends." Tlic doUfcs of Ireland are 
then cited bj hh lard^bip as an exa[ni>le of a people who itre 
"not free frujn such influences." 

"The Irish iifoplc," soys Lord Brougham, id contiuuation 
of this suhjc*:!, ''iire excited and moved to action in the mass 
by appeals to maitora of which ihey do not take Ihe pains to 
comprehend even the ooUine, mndi less to reflect on tbo im- 
port and lendenc;. The; ore mtde, and eisilj mtia, to «XMt 
themselves for things of which they hare fonned no distiaet ** 
idea, and in which ihey bftTe no naX intcrett wbttarer. Thvj 
leave to other^ (viz., their ipiritoal and Aeir political guides), 
the task of forming their opinioos for them, if mere cij and 
clamor— mere running about and ahoating — can be called 
opinions. They never are snspiuooB of a petBon's motiT*^ 
merely because they see that he has an interest in deearing 
them. They never weigh the probabilities of a tale nor the 
credit of him who tells it. Tiicy may be deceived by the 
same person nine times in succession, and they believe him 
JQst OS implicitly the tenth — nay, were he to confess that he 
had willfnlly deceived them, to suit a purpose of his own, they 
would consider this only a proof of his honesty, and lend an 
ear more readily, if possible, to his next imposture. Such a 
people can be easily moved to witness and to suffer the 
grossest violations of justice: they would let themselves be 
hallooed on to the attack of their best friends by any wily im- 
postor that might have gained Ihcir confidence, and would 
suffer men as base and as execrable os Marat lo usurp the 
honors of their Pantheon." — Vide Brougham's Statesmen of 
the Times of George III. Lea A Blancliard's American 
Edition, page 85. 

Ah! how different is this photograph from the common 
newspaper portraitures, which represent Patrick not only as a 
hod-carrying or pickaxe- hand ling angel in corduroy -breeches, 
but as a sterling Republican or " Democrat," and a parttco- 
larly safe and reliable citizen I 
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NEWSPAPER LIES IN ABUNDANCE. 

On all Bobjects connected with foreign immigration, the 
American newspapers, with very few exceptions, lie constantly 
and with the most reckless andacity. Even the amount of this 
immigration is falsely reported, in order that the people of 
this country may be kept in ignorance of their own danger. 
Captain Marryatt says, " I do not believe that the Americans 
themselves know what the amount of foreign immigration is." 

The Philadelphia American Banner of August 17, 1850, 
said : "There is a concerted effort on the part of certain ship- 
owners. Emigrants' Friend Societies, newspaper editors, and 
other rascally individuals and associations, to conceal the 
amount and increase of immigration into the United States. 
The plan of deception is so extensive that not only a majority 
of the public journals but some of the officers and agents of 
the United States Qovemment, (too many of whom are foreign- 
ers themselves,) lend all their aid to make the treacherous 
concealment more effective." 

The quality of our imported population is also villainously 
misrepresented. It is not true that the emigrants in general, 
or that even a large proportion of them, arc " worthy and in- 
dustrious people." The statistics of our prisons and alms- 
houses show that a yast majority of our paupers and criminals 
are foreigners. Of the Irish peo]>1c who come to America, 
1 do not believe that one in fifty as.<ists the productive indus- 
try of the country. Comparatively few of them engage in 
mauufactures or agriculture. They congregate in our large 
cities, and employ themselves chiefly in occupations which add 
DOthing to the wealth of the public ; ond some of their 
favorite pursuits are eminently mischievous. Many easy 
trades, suitable for invalids and old women, are usurped by 
brawny Irishmen. In Philadelphia, New York and Doston, 
uinety per cent, of the grocers and other shopkeopiTs are 
Iribh. Strapping Hibernians peddle oranges and rousted 
chestnuts about the streets, or dose, for uncounled hours, over 
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a tray of molasses -candy or a basketful of slirivcled vegetables 
in the mai-kct-honse. 

It is trnc lljat some Irishmen arc excellent laborers, wben 
they happen to be inclined that way ; tliey manage lUo whceU 
barrow and gpadc n ith uariTaleil address, and endure storm and 
smisliioe with hcroical fortitude. It often happens, hovevei', 
that they retire precipitately fratn more active engagements aa 
soon OS they acquire capital enough to set up a grog-shop, or 
some Other "iipilit bnsiucss." The common remark that oar 
railroads caiild never hare been constructed without the help of 
Irish laborers, is rery qacstiunable and not rery comptiiiien- 
tary to AnierJenn energy and industry. Bat, assoming that 
the remark is true, and wiOt dii« ngaid for the coBTeairoes of 
the traveling pablic, I would aagg«>t that a repnUie irhhoak 
railroads might be better than railroads withoat a repnblicL 

QER>[AN CITIZENS. 

The German immigronts have a better reputation than the 
Irish M'ith the public in general, but Ihcy are not so much in 
favor with, the newspapers. The latter circnraslance is ex- 
plained partly by the fuct that Irish editors in America are 
twenty times more numerous than Dutch ones, and partly by 
the other fact that Irishmen for eiectioneering purposes are ten 
times more useful than Dutchmen. 

That the Germans, in general, are more induslrious than the 
Irish, and better citizens on Ihal aceount, I am disposed to 
believe. But their stubborn nationality, their distinctive social 
habits, their peculiar modes of thinking, and the difference of 
their language, all conspire to make their assimilation with the 
American people a very tardy and difScult jirocess. Though 
somewhat less eseitable than the Irish, they are no less turbu- 
lent and troublesome when their evil passions are aroused; 
and, although many of them are ultra- republican in theory, 
their notions of political liberty are so extravagant and irra- 
tional that abisoluie monarchtsia wonld be mnch safer and more 
eligible citizens. 
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The false Talnatlon which the newspapers place on our 
"adopted citizens,'' and the many other errors and absnrdities 
which are scattered abroad by the press to mystify the subject 
of immi^ntion, are prodactiye of so mach evil and danger, 
that I deeply regret the necessity which compels me to quit 
this subject before I ha?e given it a tithe of the consideration 
which it deserves. But, before we proceed to the discussion 
of other topics, it may be expedient, iu this place, to introdace 

A FEW WORDS Of EXPLANATION. 

It is the common trick of the Anti-American newspaper 
press of this country to check all inquiry into the subject 
which I have just been endeavoring to illustrate, by raising the 
hue and cry of " Know-Xothinoism ;'' as if facts could be 
disproved, opinions refuted, or principles overthrown, by giving 
them ridiculous names. But in this case the hackneyed ex- 
clamation of Messrs. Editors will not answer their purpose. I 
have nothing to do with the '^ Know-Nothings,'' and never waa 
a member of their mysterious association. To this emphatic 
and solemn declaration I will add, that 1 do not approve of 
secret political organizations, unless tlie necessity for them is 
Tery obvious indeed ; and I hope the time is far distant when 
it will be necessary for an American patriot to conceal hia 
political belief 

Mine is an eclectic school of politics ; I am reody to accept 
all that is true in the creed, and all that is commendable in 
the practice of any party. In relijrion, I would rather be called 
a Christian than a Presbyterian, an Episcopalian, or a Papist ; 
in politics, I prefer the name of PAXRicrr before that of Whig, 
Democrat, or Know-Nothing. I have nothing to do with 
factions; and if, in this book, I have acknowledged the truth 
of some of their principles, that ackno^hMlgment does not make 
me responsible for any of their errors of faith or praclice. 

The truths which I have uttered in this book are in<li>pnt- 
•blc. Why then should I apologize for the utterance 1 A polo- 
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gise I do not, and onl; as a matter ofcoorteBj do I oCTer theM 
explaoatioDB. 

PlaiQ dealing is not onlj the coarse prescribed by jostics, 
bat of all modei of action it is the most merciful. I am do- 
. iag an act of kindness to oor "adopted citizens" when I en- 
deavor to make tlicm nndet^tand their true position in this 
country. Their mistakes in this matter have caused much 
trouble already, and unleea \imf ue comcted, tb« nine mron 
irill produce much greiUer tioablei hereafter. In oppoution to 
all the teachings of the newspaper press the fonign pt^oUtiaft 
of America mast leam i^ 

1. That they can hare no poUtieal ri^ts in thia eoanbx uC' 
cept those which are conceded to them by the nlf-«aciiieing 
kindness of the natire inhabitants. Hence their admission to 
the privileges of citizenship is an act of cnACi, »b well u «■ 
act of questionable policy, on the part of the American people. 

2. That the validity of our Xaturalization iavrs may be called 
in question ; because, according to the principles of unicersal 
lair, and of natural equity, one nalion cannot legislate for 
another; and when America "adopts" an alien citizen, she 
Tirtnally attempts to repeal the law which binds him to the 
land of bis birth. Hence no foreigner can have an indixput- 
able title to citizenship in America. 

3. That the American people owe no "debt of gratitude" 
to any foreigner who may choose this country as his place of 
residence ; for, in present circumstances, it is our best na- 
tional policy to discourage foreign immigration ; aud, of 
course, those who come hither are less entitled to our (hanks 
than those who stay away. 

4. That, in view of the facts juat exhibited, onr "adopted 
citizens" ought to be very moderate in their expectations and 
demands of political favors ; and that, above all things, they 
ought to refrain from those violent demonstrations to which 
they have sometimes been moved by the criminal misrepresen- 
tations aud instigations of newspaper- me ifand politicians. 

li another part of this work, I will undertake to show that 
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•oflM of the matt terrible popular commotions that erer took 
place in this country were cansed by the mistakes into which 
the foreign popnlation is led, chiefly by the false and pemi- 
dona teachings of the Newspaper Press. 



SUPPLEMENTARY ILLUSTRATIONS. 

DiBOONTKNTSD AuiNS. — ^Among other gross misrepresen- 
tations which are made by the newspapers, for the pnrpose of 
reconciliDg the American public to that torrent of immigration 
which is pouring in upon ns, it is pretended that our alien 
citizens in general are delighted with the institutions of our 
country. I am quite sure that this supposition is very remote 
from the truth. The foreigners themseWes are often candid 
enough to express their discontent, and their national organs 
continually cry out for innovations on our laws and customs, 
and for amendments of our constitution. These organs un- 
doubtedly speak the preyailing sentiments of the nationalities 
which they represent. 

Captain Marryatt reports that, in his confidential communi- 
cations with the Irish citizens of the United States, he gene- 
rally found them dissatisfied with the present condition of 
American affairs. 

"We hare been accustomed," (says he,) " to ascribe the tur- 
bulence of the lower classes of the Irish to ill-treatment and a 
sense of their wrongs ; but this disposition appears to follow 
them ererywhere. It might be supposed that, having emi- 
grated to America and obtained the rigfits of citizens, they 
would have amalgamated and fraternized to a certain degree 
with the people; but such is not the case; they hold them- 
selves completely apart and distinct, living with their families 
in certain parts of the city where there are few American in- 
habitants and adhering to their own manners and customs. 
They are just as little pleased with the institutions of the 
United Slates as they xtere with the tjovi^rnment at home. 
The fuct is, they would prefer no government at all — if, (as 
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Paddy himscif would ssy,) they knew wJierc to Gud it." — Mar- 
rayaWs Diai:/, S-rond Series. Ciiapler on UmignUion. 

Orestea A. liroHn^ion, the editor of a Roman Catholic or- 
gttn, said, — ' Tlie iu»titiilions of this country can be preserved 
only by Catholicism." To this the Bosion PUol, (anolher Hi- 
bernian mouili-pieee) added — "We long to have an Irish 
policy in America. " 

The Qerman organs sometimes express the opinion that the 
institntioDs of the country CBunot be prescrrci] « itbout Athei&h, 
orsomething very much like it ZAfy long to have a socialistic, 
ftnti-marrying, an ti- Sabbath- keeping, anti-Biblc-reading policy, 
in America. Wbethor that is better or worse than the Bosloa 
Pilot's "Irish policy" I cannot say, — and, in fact, I do not 
pretend to knotv what Irish policy is. 

One thing is very certain, however ; viz., that our imported 
citizens are generally dissatisfied with the present condition of 
American afl'uirs, religious and political ; and I believe that 
ft utajorily of them could easily be persuaded to join in any re- 
Tolutionary movement, having the ruin of this republic for its 
objecL People who easily abandon the land of their nativity 
cannot be boand by any Rtrong ties of love and duty to the 
country of their adoption. The child which Hies from the ma- 
ternal bosom to tlie prolection of n stranger, is not likely to be 
a pattern of gratitude, affection and fidelity. 

THE REPUBLIC- Bi: I LRI so FALL.\cr. 

It is a bold assumption of the news;inpcr press that all man- 
ner of men (except negroes) are qualified and fully prepared 
for self-government. This they pretend to take for granted ; 
though, perhaps, scarcely one editor in America would be im- 
pudent enough to make the assertion in unequivocal terms. De 
Tocqueville's opinions on this subject are more complimentary 
to our countrymen than the slyly-insinuated hypothesis of our 
own joornalit-ls. That French philosopher honestly admits, 
and proves, that Americans have a particular aptitude and an 
extraordinary capacity for the maiutcDauce and enjoymcut of 
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poHtiod' fineedon ; «id, by noaTddable inferenee, be shows thai 
other nations fuive not the same aptitude and capacity. Ao* 
eording to the newspaper theory, the establishment of new 
repablics, ** hie et ubique,^* is jost as easy and simple a matter 
as setting ap a crockery shop or a cigar factory. Italy, Hnn- 
gary, Ireland, and heayen knows what other locations, are 
spoken of as yery eligible sites on which republican stmctnres 
may be erected ; whereas the building of a marble palace on 
the surface of a quicksand or quagmire would be a more prac- 
ticable undertaking. Let the histories of Corsica, Polandt 
Switzerland, and modem Greece, show how easy it is to estab- 
lish independent popular goyemments in the Old World. The 
Corsicans and Polanders gaye demonstratiye proofs of their 
unfitness to support democratic institutions ; and, though Switz- 
erland and Greece are nominally free, the former is controlled 
by France, and the latter is garrisoned by French and British 
soldiers ! 

From the fact that no such thing as a genuine republic can 
be established in Europe, I infer that no nation of that quarter 
of the globe is prepared for self-goyemment ; and the next in- 
ference is, that Europeans are not likely to become good repub- 
licans anywhere. 

The common newspaper doctrine, (obscurely expressed, but 
clearly understood,) that all men are republicans by nature^ 
and that one man (if he is not a blackamoor) is just as well 
prepared as another to exercise the rights of political freedom, 
is the doctrine which underlies our naturalization system ; it is 
the doctrine which disposes so many of our countrymen to 
*' fillibustering,'' and persuades them to sympathize and almost 
to c(M>peraie with Irish Repealers, Hungarian patriots, etc. 
''All the world must be republicani^sed," is the idea ; when, in 
fact, it would be much easier to change the whole family of 
nan to mathematicians, sculptors, painters, or poets, than to 
make them republicans. 

It requires a great deal of indoctrination and training to 

make good republican citizens ; and, besides, we must have the 
10 
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proper malarial to work with, or the experiment wUI Tery 
rarely be siicccssfQl. We Aniericans bave not quite succeeded 
in mouldiiicr oiirselvea to the right pattern, though, (hs De 
Tocqaeville supposes,) we have extraordinary adaptations and 
fitcilitiea for so doing. How, then, can we undertake to make 
America a republican charity-school, for the reception of vaga- 
bond pnpil? Trom all parts of tlie earth, promising to board and 
educate thtiu on the easiest terms, with no estra charge for 
washing ? We must give better proof than any we have lately 
exhibited at our perfect acqaainlanco with the principles of 
rirtuons liberty, before we venture to assume the "delightfol 
task" of iDstriicting those who are likely to prove very intract- 
able and indocile disciples. 

The "Accipext or BiBTn."i — According to the teachings 
of Journalism, it is an accident, and rather an unlucky one, to 
be bom in America. W. L. Mackenzie, an insolent Scotch- 
man, who committed an act of presumption which might have 
iuvolved this country in a war with Great Britain, congratn]at«8 
himself because he is a citizen of the United States " bj choice 
and not by chance." John Tyler and Millard Fillmore were 
re proiicii fully and contemptuously treated by the newspaper 
press because they became Presidents " by accident ;" and 
yiatice cUi!eng are disparaged on u similar account. 

I suppose that Esau regarded birth as an accidental and 
trivial circumstance when he sold his right of primogenitnre for 
a mess of red pottage. He was punished severely, however, 
for his base and wicked surrender of an inestimable privilege ; 
and perhaps he was thus made to understand that birth-right 
is not an etfect of chance or accident, but a gift of Divine 
Providence. If my fellow-citizens could he persuaded to read 
their Bibles more and the newspapers less, they might attain to 
a correct understanding of the same subject. "The accident 
of birth" is a detestably atheistical phrase ; and a very foolish 
one, too, if they who nse it intend to signify that birth is a 
matter of trijlincf importance. It is this " accident" which 
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gSBlos md tBOther a blocklwad. The most mamemiomM alun 
ef banuui life often depeod ob IMi "wcddtmL" 

The coBSiitaiioB of the Ueited SUtcs makes an nnequTOcal 
AilincUoB between natiTe citnens and those of foreigB origin ; 
and, bj suggesting the modiication of the Natnraiiaation laws 
to snit fntnre cirenHHtancc% it pbinlj intimates that oiker dis- 
tinctions between natives and aliens maj become necessarj. 
In short, the common newspaper doctrines relating to the snb* 
ject of birth^i^t are gronndless and mtenable. 



SECTION IX. 






Examii fifih Charge. 

Thk Amerirans are more pleniuully supplied with newspapers 
than any otter people in the world. This nndeniable fuct it 
often mentioned by onr countrjnicu as a Enbject of rejoicing 
wd mntnal congratiilatiou. It is underetood, of course, that 
a nation whicli has an abandonee of newspaper litoralnrc mast 
be well informed and " enlightened ;" but allow me to remark 
that this is a most follacioos conclasioa. 

In the preceding pages, I have endeavored to make it ap- 
pear that, on some subjects of great importance to themselres, 
the American people are not well informed. Permit me dow, 
my fellow-citizens, to open your eyes to the interesting 'fact 
that we Americans are more extensively cheated and swindled 
than any other nation of the world. People who are cheated 
and swindled repeatedly, and to a great extent, most be either 
Tery foolish or very ignorant. I do not charge you with /o/Iy, 
my dear cooutrymen ; and I believe that your calnmniators 
themselves are disposed to admit that you have as much 
shrewdness and worldly wisdom, (at least,) as we nsaally find 
associated with a nice sense of honor and incorruptible in- 
tegrity. 

If yon are frequently victimized by frand and imposture, we 
are forced to believe that it must be for want of correct in- 
formation; or, to speak more accnrateiy, you are victimized 
in this way by means of false information proceeding from 
the most corrupt and unscrupulous instructors. 

I am convinced that the people of the United States are 
(U8) 
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tu»d to (he amount of miUfoos of AcXkn bj tho 
ftmndnleDt operations of indiridaal and incorporated rascality. 
In this statement, I make no reference to tbe extortions and 
defalcations of gOTermental officers. These constitute an ac- 
oonnt of sufficient magnitude to deserye separate consider- 
ation. 

SWINDIiXBS Am) IMP08T0B& 

Th\^ special subjects to which I would now call attention 
are the frauds perpetrated bj Banks, Insurance Companies 
and other financial corporations, Stock Gamblers, Theatrical 
Managers, Showmen, Quack Medicine-makers, Book Publish- 
lers, and other scoundrels who deriTc rast emoluments from 
the robbery of the unsuspecting public. I assert that ths 
public journalists are, to all intents and purposes, in parU 
nership with these scoundrels, ginng them the most efficient 
aid in ail their operations, and sharing the profits of their ne« 
fiulous pursuits. 

This theme is much too prolific to admit of any thing moft 
than a brief reference to the particulars. 

FRAUDULKNT BANK& 

The Banking System of the United States, as I hare men* 
tioned elsewhere, is a stupendous imposture. By its opera- 
tion erery citizen of this country is robbed every day of hit 
life ; unless, indeed, he himself happens to be connected with 
the great financiering machine, and so becomes one of tha 
robber$. Not one American in fire thousand has the least 
acquaintance with the real modus operandi of this machine; 
because it is the constant endeavor of the newspaper press to 
mystify the whole matter. Newspapers hare been established 
by banks and maintained by them for years together; and 
msny journals now published in this country could not lire 
without *' banking facilities." In the trial of Allibone, pres- 
ident of the ruptured Bank of Pennsylvania, it was proved 
that he had oaed the funds of the Bank to " accommodate'* 
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the press, iritbont requiring the costomaty secnritieB &r*mi 
restorsUoD ot tlie money. In fad, the "loans" which tlM 
banks often itinke to the newspapers may more properly ba 
Gftlled gifta, «r rather umges ; the wages of prosiitnlion. 

I coold fill a volame, larger than this, with the endencM 
of a villainous confederacy between the newspapers and thB 
bankR. Some proofs of this confederacy have already beea 
offered to my readers, but I consider that the course pursued J 
by the newspapers tbcmselres, ia a denionelraiion of the facL i 
The joarnalisis woold not caotiously abstain fifom the disi 
BioD of inch an importaol and interesting subject as Bank 
nnless they bad some potent reason for their forbearance, | 
What is that potent reason ? All who understand the springa 
of newspaper action, know that money is the only motive- 
power that can control the operations of Amcritan jooriial- 
ism. If these facts, properly considered, were the only proob 
we had of a corrupt league between the newspapers and the 
banks, it would be impossible to entertain any reasonable 
doubts on the subject But I tell yon, my friends, that the 
proofs are innumerable and overwhelming ; and, if you wish 
to investigate the subject thoronghly, yon will find all the in- 
formation yoQ require in Allibone's trial, " Oouge ou Bank- 
ing," "W. L. Mackenzie's Life of Martin Van Buren," or 
the secret memoirs, (if they are written,) of almost any dis- 
tinguished public journalist of Philadelphia or New York. 

That well-known confederacy between the newspapers and 
the banks is one of the facts which I have selected to exemplify 
my FIFTH CHABQE, which asserts that our American press is the 
abettor and confederate of all who defraud and plunder the 
people. 

But banks are not the only plunderers of the people who 
are blessed with the sympathy and assistance of the newspapers. 

KNAVTBQ 1N8UEANCE COMPANIES. 

The "bogus" Life Insurance Companies, which do a floar- 
tshing business in some of onr principal cities, will supply m 
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whh another conyeDient illnstration. Doubtless there are some 
anbstantial and eqaitabljr-managed Life Insorance Companiea 
in America, bat we are now speaking of the "bogus" ones. 
Lest the word 6o^us should not be fonnd in yonr dictionary, I 
give jou a definition of it, according to its general acceptation 
in America. Bogus is an adjectire, nearly synonymous with 
•purious or counterfeit. A Bogus Insurance Company is one 
which has no capital and no pecuniary responsibility. Four or 
fire scoundrels colleague together, hire a room for a place of 
business and furnish it with a writing*desk, a long table covered 
with green baize, two or three chairs for clients, several ofBce- 
itools for clerks, a quire of foolscap paper, a pewter inkstand, 
some metallic pens, a box of red wafers and another of black 
land. 

These equipments are all that are necessary to enable the 
**^ Company" to grant policies of insurance to any amount, to 
receive deposits of money for safe-keeping, and to transact any 
other financiering business which an institution of the kind 
might properly undertake. The profligate character and insol- 
Tent condition of these Bogus Companies are well known among 
sagacious business-men, and by no class of people are these 
companies better understood than by newspaper editors ; but 
the sovereign people in general are not supplied with any in- 
formation on the subject. On the contrary, there is an evident 
solicitude on the part of the journalists to maintain the credit 
of these " swindling shops," and to enable them to carry on 
their operations unmolested. 

Some time ago, the Philadelphia Board of Trade ascertained, 
by close scrutiny, the rotten condition of several Life Insurance 
Companies in this city. That Board, with a laudable desire to 
protect the community against the monstrous frauds peri>etra- 
ted by these rascally associations, made an accurate report of 
their affairs, showing that it was impossible for them to meet 
their engagements. But this salutary exposure was evidently 
displeasing to the newspapers. It is true that the roost noto- 
riously corrupt journal in Philadelphia, pretended in several 
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Bhort para^phs, lo declaim against the fraudalentcompanieBf 
bat tbis battiTj- wna sood silenced, and all wbo undersUnd 
the tactics orjuMrEi^ili^m will easilj gocss how it was doae. 

I suspect tliat iiot less thiui iwciity or thirty per cent, of tbfl 
profits or these kiiaiisb corporations, and olheng of a kindred 
nature, ia required lo purchase the connivanec and co-operation 
of the press. When nti editor becomes restive and begins to 
discourse in a str^iin of Tirtnoas iodigoation, the compnuj ad< 
ministers a sedAiivo, iu the rorm of "a good fat advertisement," 
or some other tribntiirj offering. The gratitude of the press ia 
roaiiifested not in forbearance merely, but occasiotially by strong 
recommendntions, otherwise called " paiTs" or " first-rate noti- 
ces," inserted in the editorial coiumns and apparently coming 
from the editor himself. Id these gracious parngraphs, tbs 
pnblic is advised to huve unlimited confidence in the be-pulTed 
corporation. " We know that it is sound," (theeditor says or 
seems to say,) " and we consider it a duty to onr readers to in- * 
form them where they may safely invest their money." 

Iu B, puff of this kind nhteh I lately saw in a Philadelphia 
paper, it was mentioned as a notable fact, and one which was 
calculated to establish the credit of the Company forever, that 
it had actually paid a certain sum of money for wbicb it had 
become liable I Paying a debt was qnite an achievement in 
the estimation of this editor ; and he appears to have supposed 
that one performance of this kind, (though it was probably 
done only for effect,) was enough to atone for a thousand de- 
linquencies. 

THE TANESE SHOWMAN. 

In the memoirs or confessions of the notorious Phineas T. 
Barnum — "The Oreat Yankee Showman" — we have manf 
exemplifications of the ways in which journalism assists im- 
posture and shares its proBts. Bamam tells, for instance, how 
several of the New York papers, at his suggestion, published 
editorial articles on mermaide, discussbg the probability of 
their existence, merely to prepare the way for the exhibition 
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of a marine monster which Bamnm had ctfnstmcted by sewiog 
the tail of a codfish to the body of a monkey I Thousands of 
dollars were extorted from the credaloas public by this miser- 
able artifice, which never could have succeeded without news- 
paper assistance. 

Bamum, like every other successful speculator on the "gul- 
libility'' of the American people, was a munificent patron of 
the newspapers. In one way or another, he paid them liber- 
ally for their services ; and this is the secret of his prosperitj. 
Having purchased the co-operation of the press, he found that 
no trick which his conscienceless ingenuity could devise was 
too extravagant or absurd to deceive the enlightened repub- 
licans. Not one of his "speculations" failed to produce a 
golden harvest, because the newspapers testified that his pro- 
digies were all genuine and well worth the price demanded for 
a sight of them. 

Not the frailties only, but even the virtues and amiable char- 
acteristics of the Yankee Nation were used by Bamnm and his 
newspaper colleagues as the means of finding access to that 
well-guarded sanctuary, the American pocket. Because oar 
countrymen cherish, with filial affection, the memory of Wash- 
ington, it was thought that the exhibition of an old negro 
woman, as one who had nursed that illustrious patriot in his 
infancy, would be "an exceedingly good speculation." lam 
convinced that there were few editors in the country who did 
not know from the first that this was a heartless imposition ; 
but I never heard that one journalist took the little trouble 
which was required to expose the disgusting fraud. Hundreds 
of editors, on the other hand, appealed to the patriotic feel- 
ings of Americans, and earnestly exhorted them not to miss 
this opportunity for beholding one who had carried their be- 
loved hero in her arms. Of all desecrations, the most 
detestable is that which attempts to make merchandise of our 
holiest affections. 

When Bamum brought over "The Swedish Nightingale,'* 
alias Mademoiselle Jenny LiuJ, his first endeavor ^as to get 
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np a Btorm of pppninr enthnsiasm in her bcbalf ; ond this ob- 
ject was easily tirccled \>y the agency of the ncwBiMiper pirsa. 
Aoecdotes illuslratife of Miss Lind's generosUy, benevolence^ 
etc., were maniifaciurcd b; BarDnm and widd; circalated bf 
the jonnials — cad) anecdote being, of course, an adverlisc- 
meut in mesqueradc. Bf Boch nefarious means public admi- 
ration was raised to fev«r heat, and maD; excitable fools wera 
indnced to rob their families by paying the unreasonable 
prices which the "Yankee Shonrmau" demanded for a sight 
of the " Divine Jenny." No one secMed to realiec the ntier 
■benrdity of the idea that any thing "divine" would consent 
to be exhibiled by the inventor and proprietor of the Woolly 
Horse and the Fejve Mermaid. Our countrymen had become 
phrenzied or iutosieaied by "the gossy afflatus of journal- 
ism;" and when they had been completely robbed of their 
irits, it was an easy matter to disposses them of their dollan. 



A magnificent game of swindling is carried on by mcMU of 
a coalition between newspaper-men and the importera of 
tbeatrical "starG," opera-singers, ballet-dancers, etc. Bat I 
cannot afford space even for an oulline of these dishonorable 
transactions. Sometimes there is a disptite or qnarrel between 
the confederates, and then the truth anexpectedly makes its 
appearance. In this way it has become a matter of general 
notoriety that every dramatic adventurer, every public singa 
or dancer, every equestrian performer, every poatnre- master, 
juggler or mountebank that comes to this country, must sub- 
mit to the extortions of the press, or consent to be "damned," 
as far as newspaper denunciations can accomplish his per- 
dition. The amount of public enthuHiasm manufactured for 
the benefit of any particular adventnrer is exactly propor- 
tioned to the degree of patience with which such adventurer 
may snbmit to the fleecing operations of the editors. Hence 
we find that the most open-handed foreign artists — not the 
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most meritorioaa ones — alwajra succeed beat in their profee- 
uonal tours throufi^h the United States. 

Forney, the editor of the Philadelphia Press, ayerred that 
Bennett of the New York Herald had grown rich bj extorting 
money from actors and actresses ; and it is generally believed 
that Bennett was the first '' American'' editor who succeeded 
in laying the children of Thespis under contribution. Bat 
Bennett's biographer magnanimously concedes that his Caledo- 
nian hero was not the original contriver of that " excellent 
piece of knavery" which has now become incorporated with 
the regular business of the journalists. If we may believe tha 
panegyrist of James Gordon Bennett, a Mr. Buckingham, editor 
of the New Enyland Oalaxy, as early as the year 1825, excited 
a storm of popular indignation against Edmund Kean, proba- 
bly because that tragedian would not comply with the requisi- 
tions of the press. Because Keau refused to " bleed" meta- 
phorically, he was compelled to do so literally ; for the mob, 
spurred on by the urgent appeals of the press, assailed him in 
the most ferocious manner, and, after doing him some bodily dam* 
age, forced him to take refuge in the ladies dressing-room of 
the theatre, from which he afterward escaped in female apparel. 

Mr. Buckingham, the editor who is supposed to have pro- 
duced this excitement, is spoken of by Bennett's '' honest chron- 
icler" as " a much respected veteran of the press, whose exam- ' 
pie as a journalist must have bad no little weight on the mind 
of Mr. Bennett" (What a generous acknowledgment I) Bat 
if Bennett was not the first editor who forced histrionic peopla 
to contribute to the support of the free and independent jour- 
nalism of our country, he has an undisputed claim to be consid- 
ered as one of the originators of that tax-levying despotism 
which compels professional persons, strangers especially, to oe- 
knowledge the supremacy of the press by tributary offerings. 
Dramatic artists are made to understand that any omission of 
this duty will be punished, not by killing cnlirimns only, but 
by accusations which will probably subject the offender to tha 
vengeance of an exasperated mob. 
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Ifir. UDman. wlio bronght over the Iialiaa son^tress, H'lto 
Piccolomini, vias strongly comineiided by a PhiUdelpbia editor 
far hiB liberal iiy: bill ft seeras that be had not generosity 
eooDgh.ornoi inonnj enough, to satisfy tbe whole tribe of typ- 
ographical Bedouiii:-, for, in the New York Ueratd of October 
9, 1858, Mr. Uilmau publishes along complaint, setting forth 
Ibe ill treatmciil ivhich he liad received from some of thedis- 
Batisfied American jonrnnlists : 

" There are s^mc of those editors," (says the afflicted UU- 
man,) " who spiie, with the greatest Bvidity, on any on dit or 
gossip which affects the reputation of a distinguished artist. 
Such was the c^ib'> when I brought to America the late Madam* 
Sontag, who v::if, ^o mnch shocked with an infamoas Dewspnper 
attack sent to her on thcday of her arrival, that she was on the 
point of returning lo Europe withont appearing before the 
A.meriean public." 

I appreheod that the "infamooa attack" spoken of by Mr. 
Ullman, was sent to Madame Sontag with an intimatioa that 
the Gre would be kept up, until she made the qsdbI propitiatory 
offerings. 

Theatrical people seldom receive any fair and honest treat- 
ment from the editors. They are the objects of either unde- 
served abuse or extravagant recommendations, and I believe 
that those who receive the loudest plaudits of the press an 
generally the least deserving. Real talent, on the other hand, 
is apt to meet with achillingrecepUon from the " Press Gang," 
and this fact was lately exemplified iu the case of M'lle Rachel, 
the French tragedienne. This lady, in her American tour, re- 
lied more on her merit than on her money; and, of conrse, she 
was disappointed. 

Many foreign artists who come to this conntryon "starring" 
expeditions, are impostors, or something very little better. 
They are bronght over sometimes by speculators on pnblic cu- 
riosity, who have previoosly " made arrangements" with certain 
" leading newspapers," in order to have a good supply of pop- 
alar excitement manufactured against the time of the prodigy's 
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•rriTsl. " Manj a holidftj fool in England," sajs Trinenlo^ 
" who woold not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, will laj 
oat ten to see a dead Indian." In America, the case is stiU 
worse. Unndreds of our countrymen, who are in some danger 
of bankruptcy, will disburse five or fifty dollars, or a mnch 
larger sum, for the opportunity to hear a " Swedish Nigbtia- 
gale," or a Norwegian fiddler. 

No " starring" imposition could possibly be successfiil ift 
America, without the help of the newspapers. 

SWINDLERS. 

Knarish speculations of all kinds are more lucrative than 
legitimate branches of business. Rascals and impostors, there- 
fore, can better afford to pay for newspaper aid than the most 
upright merchant or manufacturer. If your eyes are good for 
any thing, you roust have observed that nothing but rascality 
and imposture is cordially recommended by the public journals. 
You may find, in the course of your newspaper reading, maoj 
complimentary notices of quack doctors, no matter how igno- 
rant and unscrupulous they may be ; but the scientific and con- 
scientious physician meets with no editorial applause. 

ROGUISH PUBTJHHKR8. 

The worst books and the most worthless periodicals obtain 
the Eealons approbation of many newspapers, and, as a mattmr 
of course, they secure a wide circulation. Some of the most 
prosperous book and periodical publishers in the United States 
are mere swindlers. They are constantly obtaining money on 
false pretenses. Almost every book issued by certain " pub- 
lishing houses" of Philadelphia and New York is, in one waj 
or another, an imposture. All of our most widely-circulated 
periodicals are " humbugs" — making great pentensions to in- 
tellectuality and literary excellence, with little or no genuine 
merit to support their claims. But the publishers of thb 
nauseating trash enjoy almost a monopoly of the book and 
magazine market^ because they know how to make the news- 
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paper press subscrvieot to their oaes. A ccrlain pamplilfifc 
novel publiflbi r In I'liilndelphia boasted tliat, bj mesina vt puff- 
ing and adTenisiri-,-, be could make any book (p*; "ood I don'l 
eve a d — ," added be, " whelber it has any iilerorj merit or 
not." 

How mao; tlioii>;iind5 of dollars do the American people 
annaalljezpeiiil forbooks nnd periodicals which are absolutelj 
worth nothing ! Uovr mach of this idodc; could be Eared nod 
applied to better purposes if the public would odI/ accept tliii 
■crap of good cDiiTiS'"! : " jVewr buy any thing mereiy becaum 
it is recommended by a newspaper." 

FETEK FCNK. 

As a geoeriil rule, it is advisable not to expend a single 
copper, in anj wnj, ut ibe sugpeslioii of a newspaper porngraph. 
There is prima facie eridence of fraud in ever; such sngge^ 
Uon. In all cases of this kind, the newspaper man performs 
a duty very similar to timt which is assigned to " Peter Funk" 
at a mock auction in Ifew York. The Peter Funks of Chat- 
ham street are certain gentlemen who are kept in paj by the 
Jewish auctioneers, and who are expected to be in attendance 
at every public sale for the purpose of advising people, in con- 
fidential whispers, to purchase the splendid jewelry, which is 
manufactured expressly for tbis trade. Peter assures the 
artless customer that it is all pure gold ; and, as this informs 
tjon appears to come from a disinterested source, many aa 
arUess cnstomer is thereby induced to invest bis money in the 
glittering but deceptive merchandise. 

The Peter Funks of the newspaper press have a mach wider 
field for Iheir operations. Every phase of scoundrelism seeks 
their assistance and acknowledges the value of their services 
by the most bountiful remnneration. 

As everybody in the United States reads the newspapers, 
and nine-tentbs of the popnlation belieiK them, it is evident 
that their opposition would fall with croshiDg and killing effect 
on any kind of impostore. The very existence of any kind of 



l a po rt ere^ therefore, proTes that the newspapere do not oppoee 
it Sopposing that oor JonmalistB do Dot love rascality fmr 
its oum sake — lapposiog that thej have DOt a naiural m/mpaik^ 
for tcoaDdrelism — ^thej would DOt permit their fellow-citiaMie 
to be deceived and defrauded, at tbej certainly are eyery day, 
withont making nome demonstration against the abuse, if the 
success ai^d perpetuation of that abuse were not, in some way, 
profitable to the journalists themselves. If, therefore, Messrs. 
Editors were merely quiet spectators of the multifarious tU* 
lainies which are constantly enacted on this soil, we might justly 
infer that considerations of self-interest kept them inactife. 
But when we find them earnestly and strenuously engaged in 
helping the despoilers of the public, we cannot doubt that they 
belong to the same horde of banditti ; and that they are the 
most dangerous villains of the confederacy, because they assuoM 
a disguise which recommends them to the favor, affection, and 
confidence of their victims. 

SUPPLEMENTARr ILLUSTRATIONS. 

INSUBANCB SHOPS. 

The following paragraph appeared in the Philadelphia 
American Banner of November 16, 1850 : — 

" Once more we caution the public against fraudulent Lifo 
Insurance Companies, some of which, now in operation in thia 
city, are controlled by villains who should have been in the 
penitentiary ten or twelve years ag^, and who make themselves 
liable, every day, to a criminal prosecution for obtaining money 
on false pretenses. Have no faith in high-sounding names and 
the announcement of large capitals— it is all smoke. Some 
men, pretending to respectability, unaccountably permit their 
names to be used in connection with these swindles ; and, as 
for capita], some of the ** companies" have no more than their 
office furniture ; and that being covered, perhaps, by the laud- 
lord's claim, is not subject to seizure for debt In short, these 
bubble companies are wholly irresponsible.^ 
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These "bubble companies," by adrertiaing liberally ia the 
newspapers, ami, ^lerhapa, by gralifyiDj the editors in other 
ways, were enabled to do n flourishing business for years, and 
DO daily paper id the cily, and no weekly one of large circula- 
tion, expressed the le-aat disapprobation of tbeir moTcmeDts, 
I believe that sereral of these fraudaleut associations are atill 
lo operation. 



Doctor Roback, as he f, bas practiced the con- 

Jnriog business in Baliim Iphia, and New York, for 

more than hfteen years, o emoring from one city to 

another, and always meet most liberal eucouraga- 

meot "from the press nno '' Robnck is a generous 

ndvertiser in the newspap.,.^ j,uu u.., great success in bis mystic 
occupation may be ascribed to that circnmstance. He has 
been arrested several times on the charge of obtaining money 
on false pretenses, but oa his newspaper friends coDsiderately 
take but little notice of his occasional entanglements with the 
law, his repatation as an able conjuror is but little affected by 
these misadventures. 

Very lately Mayor Tiemaun of New York received a letter 
fiMim a Mrs. Derby of Belvidere, Illinois, who complained that 
her husband, Mr. Asaph Derby, had paid Doctor Roback 
twenty-two dollars, for which snm the Doctor had eng^ed to 
nae his necromantic skill for the purpose of making Mr. Derby 
draw a prize of five thousand dollars in a certain lottery. 
Owing to some miscalculation on the Doctor's part, the experi- 
ment did not succeed. Mr. Derby drew a blank, and Mrs. 
Derby, in the bitt«mess of her disappointment, composed a 
pUiotive epistle to Mayor Tiemann, as aforesaid, and enclosed 
» letter which her husband had lately received from the con- 
juror, and of which the following is a copy : — 

" Mr. Asaph Dkrbt. — Dear Sir. — Tonra of the 3d instaat 
was received, and I waa sorry to hear of your disappointment 
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in the lottery. Howerer, I will make H ell rights end yos 
ehell recei?e the heoefit yoa expect I have made a calcolatioD, 
by which I perceiye that yon will do better to wait for a whiles 
or to the time mentioned below, and then send again for m 
ticket, and proceed as follows : Address to F. X. Brennan, 
Esq., of Baltimore, one dollar; mail the letter on the 5th of 
April, and tell him to send you in retnm a ticket for their lot- 
tery, with Nob. 5, 47, 68 on it» combined, for the drawing of 
the 19th of April next ; and this time ii cannot fail, as that 
day is rery locky for yon in this respect. 

C. W. ROBAOL.'* 

Mr Derby would have complied with these directions, but 
his wife, baring less faith or more sagacity than Mr. D., gave 
the information which led to the conjuror's arrest 

It is reported that Roback has accumulated a large fortnod 
by his trade of conjuring, which some people ha?e erroneously 
supposed to be one of the "lost arts." But in America, illa« 
minated by the blazing effulgence of three thousand newspapen, 
the almost-forgotten science of Zoroaster and Appolonius baa 
been completely rcYifed. I have seen six or eight advertise- 
ments of astrologers, soothsayers, etc., in a single copy of the 
Philadelphia Ledger, I am informed, moreoTer, that astrology 
is a thriving business in the United States, and that numbers 
of our most intelligent citizens often hold consultations with 
the professors of that occult science. Is it possible that we, 
who bask in the radiance of so many luminaries, ( joumalistie 
ones,) can have any occasion to use the feeble light of the 
sUrs? 

While astrologers, fortune-tellers, and wizards of all kinds, 
continue to be good advertising customers, their mystic arta 
will neyer get out of fashion or become unprofitable in a countiy 
where the newspaper press is the principal illuminator. 

THX SWILL-BOLK BUSINESS. 

This fimi and wicked trade is carried on chiefly by Irishmea; 
11 
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snd Irishmen, as I have remarked elsewhere, ore the flpeclml 
"pets" of the newspaper prcBs. Nine tenths of the cows' milk 
nsed in Philailcl[ihi.i and New York is olilained from diseased 
animals, whitli ai-e fed on the slops or "swill" proenred from 
distilleries. Tiie Acaderaj of Medicine of New York latclj 
appointed a committee of physicians to examine the qualitj of 
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the milk thas produced, « 
committee, published lb 
■tartling facts n-tiich ltav< 
have reeceivcd scarcely : 
Frank Leslie's Ithistrtu 
Fitzgerald's City Hem o 
which I have seen any ] 
Dr. Percy reports thf 
qaalit; of the s 
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His inrcsligations ; bat the 
It to light by this exposare 
II from the public joamalfl. 
>f New York, and Colonel 
lia are the only papers in 
IS ion to the sulject. 
to test the anwholesomo 
ws are fed, — "two of the 



committee drank some of it, (abont a wine-glessfal,) and it 
produced severe griping and purging." The cows which sub 
Bist on this swill arc always in a fererish condition and their 
flesh and adders are often in a state of incipient decompod- 
tion. Some of them are not able to stand on their feet, and 
jet they are milked, and their milk is sold about the city. The 
doctors ascertained that children and others who nsed mach 
of this milk, invariably became diseased and many of them 
exhibited very alarming symptoma. Dr. Percy gives nnmer- 
OQS instances, of which the following are fair specimens : — 

"I was called in, (says Dr. Percy,) to examine a child aged 
Bizteen months, whose parents reside in Forsyth street. The 
child Tomited freely ; the vomited matter consisting of milk 
with a little macos. The countenance of the child was 
flashed and anxious, the poise rapid and full, the skin hot and 
the respiration f^qnent. The friends were apprehensive of 
ooDvulsions. I learned that the child had arrived frova BostoD 
that morning, that it was accustomed to feed entirely on milk, 
and until the present time had enjoyed remarkable good health. 
The mother of the child, who was visiting her sister, had 
taken firom the milknan who snpplied the family the usual 
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qtaatitj of milk ihe g^Jt her child, and put It aside for mw. 
The child had not taken more than nsual that day, and bad 
taken nothing else. 

" I thought I had a case of simple feyer, brooght on bj the &• 
tigne of travel, and as the child had evidentlj not eutirelj nn- 
loaded the stomach, I administered an emetic abundantly dilnted 
with warm water. Free Tomiting took place of large lamps of 
cordj matter, which gave the child mnch relief, and he slept 
for some time. On awakening he had a large, loose and rery 
offen8i?e eyacnation, containing a quantity of undigested curds. 
I gaye a dose of oil with a few drops of laudanum, and di- 
rected that the next day the child should use whey instead of 
milk. By the next evening (Wednesday) the child seemed as 
wen as usual, and the next morniog (Thursday) the mother 
resumed the milk diluted with water. About nine o'clock a. if. 
I was called again, the child having vomited the milk aboat 
an hour after it was taken. It was restless and feverish after 
it had ejected all the milk. I left it with directions to resume 
the whey, which it continued until Friday morning, when tlie 
mother took it with her to visit another sister living in the 
neighborhood of the Washington Parade Ground. I saw the 
child on Saturday morning in West Waverley place ; it was 
then quite cheerful and comfortable, and had taken that morn- 
ing milk and water without any ill effects. The child remained 
here some two weeks, entirely recovered its strength, and used 
milk undiluted, as before its arrival in the city. The mother 
returned with the child to Forsyth street, and it had not taken 
the milk supplied to that family an hour when it was troubled 
with vomiting as before. The mother now insisted that the 
milk was the cause of the sickness, and would use no more 
of the milk supplied to the family. Wholesome milk from the 
country was obtained, and the child was restored to perfect 
health.'' • 

Another child who used the swill-milk was attended by Dr. 
Percy, who found it in a dying condition, the bowels being 
extensively ulcerated. And many similar cases are mentioned 
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hj the medical committee, the disease in every instance, be- 
ing clearly traced to the nae of the poisonous milk. Hun- 
dreds of lives are probably lost every year, by meaoG of the 
general cODsumption of this horrible article of food. 

The mariicrous swill-milk baaineas could be easily checked 
or sappresscd by enforcing the laws intended to prereut the 
aale of uuwholesooie proTis'""" ""t I am coarinced tiiat , 
any measare of the kiad istcd by the Newspaper 

Press. Frank Leslie's d% of this criminal and dis- 

gutJDg trade, were gen led or ridiculed. Some 

charged him with a disp ecute " the poor, honed, 

Irish milk-scl lei's," and omets 'Ued his zeal in this causfl 
U "ft Tery funny kiud of ffio ixolism." 

Stock Gambliso. — This bosiness, aa it is generally man- 
gled, is more immoral and miscbievouB, by many degrees, 
than the games of faro, poker, rouge-et-noir, or thimble-rig ; 
bat it is a business which enjoys the countenance and active 
assistance of the city papers in general, and some of the edi- 
tors themselves are stock gamblers on the largest scale. The 
proprietors of one of the most saccessful Philadelphia dailies 
have made more money by these "speculations" than by jonr- 
nalism. Newspapers are often used to produce revulsions and 
convnlsioDS in the stock-market : and it is by the nice manage- 
ment of these spasms that the principal speculators thrive and 
become opulent. The inflations and collapses of " fancy stocks" 
are effected chiefly by newspaper agency. The term " gam- 
bling," applied to these operations, is strictly correct. The 
Stoclc-bnsiness is not a game of chance, however, nor a gam« 
- of skill, (properly speaking,) but simply a game of chealing. 

Dealers in stocks are the special objects of editorial admi- 
ration and eulogium. Harper's Weekly, (supposed to be one 
of the most moral newspapers in America,) published an ex- 
travagant panegyric on the celebrated Jacob Little, with 
reference to which panegyric the Cincinnati Gazette Epoke u 
follows : — 
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"According to his own statement, Mr. L. has often exerted 
himself to inflate fancj stoclcs, and then, bj deliberatelj con- 
spiring with a PROFLIGATE PRKS8 to pfodnce a panic, he has 
destroyed the property of thousands of his fellow-citizens. 
Yet Harper^s Weekly presents this conduct as a Tcry com- 
mendable sort of thing, and offers the operator as an example 
of admirable talent and sagacity I We have no comment to 
make ; for we donbt whether the pen of Jnvenal could present 
a stronger satire on men and morals than is contained in this 
eology of a New York jonmalist on a New York speculator." 



THE DEMOBALIZINa INFLUEN'CES OF J0CRNALI3M. 



1 

J3M. ^1 



Tjss, my well-belc 
abnodaoce of Den^^pap 
the world ; but I Lave i 
in ft jubilation on that u 
proved to j-our satisfoctio 



leQ, joa hare a greater 
than any other people iq 
warned jon not to iudalge 
.... in the last section, it was 
jope that 7oar natural acoteness 
of intellect and joar inherent wisdom liove not been mni?h 
improved by newspaper teacbioga. I will now, (with yonr 
kind permission,] endeavor to make it appear that joar moral 
condition has not been mach elevated by the same kind of 
tnition. 

TTCIOCS INSTRUCTIONS. 

Doubtless yon have heard of Peter Abelard, an anfaithfol 
instrnctor, who debauched his pnpil, and was punished for 
his sin in a manner which ray baebfulnem will not allow me to 
deEcribe. It is your grievous misfortune, my countrymen, to 
be placed nnder the moral guidance of a whole arm; of Abe- 
lards, aa cormpt and licentious as the tutor of Heloise, but 
less learned and more incorrigible ; for on them, I fear, no hind 
of mental or corporal discipline conld have any chastening aud 
salntary effect. 

In one of the earliest divisions of this work, I Informed joa 
that the most widely-circniated and inBuential papers of 
America are often controlled by men of a vicious and de- 
praved character. It mast be evident to your own perceptions 
that persons of snch a character must be bad instructors, and 
(166) 
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that the joumaU controlled bj them mast hare a Titiating 
effect on public morals, proportioned to the amonnt of their 
drcolation and inflaence. Too have obseryed, perhaps, that 
Tidons people are generally more earnest in their efforts to 
propagate yice than good men are to disseminate honest and 
correct principles. 

ONS or THS IN8TBUCT0B& 

It is undeniable that the most extensifely-circolated and the 
most infloential daily paper in the United States, at the pre- 
sent time, is the New York Herald. The character of this 
Journal has been pretty correctly delineated in yarions stric- 
tares on the American newspaper press. An acote critic in 
the Foreipi Quarterly Review says, with reference to this 
Herald — "There is only one word which can describe the 
tone of eyery original sentence which appears in its colomns, 
and this word we mast be ezcased for asing — it is blaek' 
guard'Um.^'* 

This word, howeyer, with all its ezpressiyeness, is not suf- 
ficient to describe the crimes and misdemeanors of Bennett's 
Herald, and other publications which belong to the same 
Satanic school of journalism. A blackfpiard, moying in his 
proper sphere, may cause but little damage or inconyenience 
to the public ; but a journalist who, habitually and in the 
most ostentatious manner, insults the moral sense of a whole 
nation, is a more serious offender, and desenres to be called a 
malefactor rather than a blackguard. 

But, as particular mention has been made of Bennett's 
Herald, it may be proper to remark that I am not about to 
fall into the common error of representing that sheet as the 
worst of its class. The Herald has seyeral competitors in 
New York, and many humble imitators in different parts of 
the country, all of which, (according to the measure of their 
abilities,) serye the deyil with as much zeal and success as the 
reputed founder of their academy. 
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The Nev York Tribune, whicli, with regard W circokUon 
And ioflaeDco, Q^jiires to the second place io American joDraal- 
ism, U ft mure hypocrilical sheet than the Herald, aud, on Uiut 
DCCoant,m(.i(.' dangerous. It is the sly and subtle erangelist 
of all that ii fal^e in doctrine and detestable in practice. It 
has alvays bten the apologist and coadjutor of scheming end 
con-opt polLitL-iiLcs; it rcTols in popular excitement like a sea- 
mew in a t,torm, and is always read; to pis; "Sir Pandaroa" 
wheDCTer Dame Public shows an; frail or libidiuons ioclina- 
tiODR. The Tribune, like many another newspaper of its class, 
considers it a iluli/ lo adapt itself to the public's hnmor in all 
snch cases ; and, instead of making any effort to alia; the uo- 
healthy eicitoment of the populace, and to restrain the morbid 
appetites which are sometimes exhibited by the " soTeraign pea- 
pie," this faithful guardian and iostmctor administers provoc^ 
lives to its thoughtless pnpils, and points out the way to antim- 
ited indulgence. Id short, whenever the public is incliDcd to 
go OD a acortaiory excursion, (metaphorically speaking,} the 
Tribune aud its associates of the Satanic Press are 'always 
ready to perform the duties of pimps and pilots. 

To show yon how these things are managed, I will refer to a 
matter of very recent occnrrence, viz. ; 

" THE QEXAT PRIZE FIOIIT " 

between Morissey and Heenan, which was, beyond all compar- 
ison, the most demoralizing, beastly, disgusting and BcandaloDS 
affair of the kind that ever took place in any half-civilized coun- 
try. All that is most abominable in the population of \ew 
York, thieves, prostitutes, bawdy-honse ruffians, low gamblers 
and vagabonds of every description, inclodiog a fair proportion 
of newspaper reporters, assembled at the place of exhibition, 
which was beyond the jurisdiction of the city authorities. 
Snch was the lawless and outrageous character of the mob col- 
lected on this occasion, that many persons who had been at 
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tneted hj cnriosity to the battle-groond, left the spot In dismay, 
hariDg good reason, as they thoaght, to be apprehensiTe of 
tobberj or marder. 

The " representatiTes of the press," howerer, appear from their 
own accounts, to have felt qaite at home at this scene of raffian- 
fom, prostitotion and mnltiform rascality. While the fight was 
In prog^ress, a dispnte arose in relation to some qnestion of pugi- 
listic etiqnette, and the matter was referred to the arbitration 
of "a gentleman connected with the New Torlc Press," whose 
scientific blackguardism was talcen for granted, and who was 
permitted to occupy a position inside of the ring, as a tolcen of 
Tespect for his honorable and dignified vocation I To the other 
newspaper reporters was granted the same right of precedence 
at this grand saturnalia of licentious brutality. 

Several of " the most respectable" of the New York joumab 
sent special reporters to the scene of action, exerting themseWes 
to supply the reading public with all the sickening details of 
the battle. 

The Trilmne, claiming to be the most decent of the '' flash" 
journals of New York, published the longest and most circum- 
atantial account of this fight, devoting no less than four coU 
umns to that purpose. In order to attract as much attention 
as possible to the report, it was introduced by the following 
titular lines in large capitals : 

" THE GREAT PRIZE FIGET ! 

CONTEST FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP 11 

MORRISSEY THE WINNER I 1 1 

VIVID PICTURE OP MODERN CIVILIZATION." 

Then came a characteristically hypocritical introduction, 
by the editor, in the following words : 

" In pursuance of our duty as a faithful recorder of the cur- 
rent events of the day, we are obliged to devote a large space 
fa this sheet to the details of a fight for the ChampionMp of 
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America, betireen Heenaa and MorriBS«;. No «Tent for jevi 
has created m mucli interest in tbis city, and, tadeed, ttiron^^ 
ont llie coautn ; a fact most disgracefid to any cirilized people ; 
bat, as a fact, compcHiug us to rccogaizc aod record it. W« 
append tlie detailed account bj our special repoTtor." 

Tbere is a falsehood, expressed or implied, ia almost vrerj 
line of tbis editorial preamble. It is not tbc " duty" of Ihft 
Tribane, or of aiij otber paper prcteodiag to coiumtin decency, 
to publish all tbe particnlars of every ficioos or demoralizing 
traosactioD niiicb may happen to take place in tbe counuy, 
and the Triiiiiite was under no "obligalioa" of any kind to 
give its readers a " failbfal report" of tills execrable battlfi. 
" The champioutibip of Araenca" ia a phrase thrown in by the 
editor of the Tribune to make his hoodvriuked patrons 
believe thatlliis Iist3*-eiifl' contest between two wrelcbcd vaga- 
bonds was an affair of nalional imporlance ! I strongly sua> 
pect, and wish to believe, that neither Heenau nor Morrissey 
is an American champion ; and I am quite willing that Ire- 
land, or any other foreign country, should have tbe credit of 
breeding them both. 

The assertion of the Tribune that the peo|de of tbe United 
Stales were generally interested in this pugilistic combat is ft 
munstrous calnmny. I do not believe that, even in tbe city of 
Hew York, tbe more respectable classes of the population 
concerned themselves much' about ilie matter. Prize-fighting 
is not an Americau "institution." The taste for tliis bar1>a- 
Tous and vicious recreation is exolic; and what we find of it in 
America exists chiefly among onr imported population and is 
cultivated and cherished by our foreign newspaper press. 

Tbe deceitful expression of disappj-obation in tbe foregoing 
extract from the Tribune, is, (as was intimated above,) cha- 
racteristic of that print and of many others, which, — on the 
Bup])osition that they have a few decent and virtuous people 
among their patrons, — are anxious to keep op some appear- 
ance of moral rectitude. Papers which adopt this cautions 
and insinuating policy are most to be dreaded, for their dis- 
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goisa gWes them access to the pare and innocent. The most 
dangerous bawds and seducers are those who maintain a saper- 
ficiai appearance of virtae and decorum. For days and weeks 
before the fight took place, the Tribune and other ** sensation 
papers" in New York were exerting themselves to draw public 
attention to the expected battle and to make it an interesting 
and exciting subject 

But pruBe-6ghting and every other immoral practice may find 
resolute defenders and undisguised advocates among the 
newspaper scribes of America. The subjoined extract is 
taken from a long disquisition on the Ueenan and Morrissey 
fight, written by the editor of a Philadelphia hebdomadal 
which calls itself a " family newspaper." 

" While the rules of the ring," (says this domestic Mentor,) 
'' insist on manly, fair, even-handed contests, pugilism cannot 
be utterly condemned, nor can the art of self-defense with na- 
ture's weapons be scouted. Courage is a quality admired by 
man and adored by woman ; if there is one quality more than 
any other which a woman despises in a man, it is timidity or 
cowardice. Every man should exercise his limbs for the pur- 
pose of self-defense. A well-delivered knuckled blow from a 
small man has laid many a big bully on the ground. One 
word for pugilists : — low as they are collectively, many honor- 
able exceptions have been known. In England. ])rofessed 
pugilists have lived respected and died lamented. (!) Read 
George Barrow. It is also a positive fact, that the greatest 
pugilists have been known as quiet, inoffensive men, as the 
history of the most eminent of the craft will prove." Etc,, etc. 

THE QBOa BUSINESS. 

Many other vicious practices besides pugilism, (and some 
worse ones undoubtedly,) are fostered by the newspaper press. 
For example, in many parts of our country, the Liquor Trade 
has become a moneyed and political power. Wherever this 
happens to be the case, the interests of this iniquitous trade 
arc ttustained by the public journals with the most hearty good 
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will — thoTigh a Balntary dread of public opinion, or of t1i9 
Anti-Grog influence, may make the jonrnalist n little can- 
tion9 in his mode of cncoaroging and protnoling the rnin 
trafSc. All legislaHon which couid have tiie least efficacy in 
checkitif^ thifi traffic is opposed by the newspaper press in 
general; — and all attempts to enrorce the laws which are in- 
tended to mitigate the evila of intemperance, are sure to meet 
with the sarcnalic commenta or the open deaanciaUons of 
Messrs. Editors. 

It ia a common pretense with these gentlemen that stringent 
temperance laws — the only kind of temperance laws that are 
really asefnl — cannot be enforced, because " public opinion is 
opposed to Ihciu." The very eiiailmcnt of snch lawa is the 
best proof we can have that pnblic opinion is on (heir side ; 
for the solemn acts of oar legislatures are presumed to be the 
most legitimate expressions of public sentiment. It Is pre- 
tended, however, that even here iu Philadelphia, and in other 
places where sobriety and good sense are supposed to be pre- 
dominant, no efficient laws for the suppression of that Tice, 
which is more afflictive than any other to the American people, 
would be tolerated! 

As three-fourths of the people in the United States have no 
Information on any subject except what is derived from their 
newspaper reading, it has become a prevalent belief, in many 
places, that, on the score of cTjirdiencj, ihc vice of intemper- 
ance shonld not be subjected to any severe legal restraints. 
The practical resnits of this false and detestable doctrine may 
be seen even here in the "Quaker City ;" in some parts of 
which almost every third or fourth honse is a grog-kennel, while 
drunkards are mnlliplied in our midst, as it were, by geometrical 
progression. 

There is a grog regency in Philadelphia — a regnlarly- 
orgauized association called the " Liquor League," the avowed 
object of which ia to "put down'' the friends and advocates of 
temperance. I do not believe that there is n newspaper I 
Philadelphia which would dare to utter a word in dispa 
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nent of this ram-sellers' association or its objects ; and few, if 
anj, of oor journals conld be easilj persuaded to insert a par- 
agraph iu faTur of temperance, or any other matter which might 
poitsiblj f^ife oflfense to the *' Liquor League." Every thing, 
ia fact, which is calculated to injure the traffic in ardent spirits 
if kept, as much as possible, from the knowledge of the people. 
For example, though it is generally known to editors thatnine- 
ieotbs at least of the liquors sold in American taverns and grog- 
ahops are spurious, and composed of the most baleful ingre- 
dients, we seldom find any allusion to this appalling fact in a 
newspaper. 

The general course pursued by the public press with regard 
to the liquor business, is well calculated to make the people 
believe that no reform in that business is required. This is a 
practical lie, of course, and a more pernicious one has never 
been set afloat on the Stygian stream of journalism. 

0B8CSNE REFORTINQ. 

To give another example of the demoralizing tendencies of 
the newspaper press, I will refer to the preralent custom of 
publishing in the journals a full and minute account of criminal 
triaU, cases of rape, seduction, crim, con., etc., the details of 
which are often too gross and filthy to be diflfused through the 
atmosphere of a common brotliel. If familiarity with vice dis- 
poses OS to embrace it, (as the most philosophical of English 
poets avers,) the youth of America, blessed ns they are with a 
luxuriant abundance of newspaper reading, must become ade))t8 
in iniquity almost as soon as they leave off their diapers. No 
aarrative of human depravity or crime can shock or horrify an 
American reader. lie has studied cxcrj phase of profligacy 
and flagrant rillainy in his early childhood ; and he smiles 
SQpercilionsiy, with a consciousness of superior intelligence, 
when some newspaper scribbler tries (after the manner of the 
Herald or Tribune) to astonish him with '' a full and faithful 
report*' of the latest deed of pretematurol atrocity. 
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TOm. ADTEBIIBEMXNTS. 

There 13 a newspaper in Philadelphia — a cheap poblication, 
price one cent — which appears to be the recognized organ of 
atheism, prostitution, and ever; thing else thai is most perilous 
and detestable. The advertising easterners of this precioos 
joornal Becm to be ander no kind of restricliou. All sorts of 
negotiations are carried oti bravely in its columns. Enter- 
prising yoang ladies and moamful widows willing to be com- 
forced, call on some " kind gentleman" to loan them ten, tweuty, 
thirty, forty, or fifty dollars. Gentleipen of various ages an- 
noance their desire to "form the acquaintance" of young 
ladies — sometimes " with a view to matrimony ;" but, in gen- 
eral, the language of the advertisement is not so "craftily 
qnaliGed." Under the head of personal, "Charlotte" informs 
" Werter" that she will expect him at half-past nine o'clock 
on Wednesday evening, when "Albert" will be out of the 
way ; and, in iho next paragraph, " Sappho" engages to meet 
"Phaon" "at the usual place," but hopes that he will be 
better provided with money than he was at the last interview. 

The piquant obscenity of this advertising sheet makes it 
acceptable, no doubt, with a large class of readers; and, ac- 
cordingly, it boasts of a great circulation. This circumstance 
may make us understand that the extensive circulation of r 
newspaper is by no means a proof of its moral worth Bad 
respectability. 

"eespectablk newspapehs. " 
By the way, my good render, can you tell what newspaper 
respeclabilidj is ? In what does it consist ? I must confess 
that it is a thing which I am not able to analyze. A large 
sheet, in general, is more respectable than a suiall one ; and 
a paper which is sold for two pence per copy is more respect- 
able than one which is sold for a penny. But I do not knoir 
that the character of the editor, or the conduct of the pablfci^ 
^V cation itself, is a very important item in the account fl 
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Some of the ''most respectable'' joornals Id the Fnited 
States are conducted editorially by knares and blackguards^ 
fellows in whose society yon could not remain for five minntes 
withoat a sense of contamination ; unless you are reconciled, 
by habit, to base and profligate companionship. 

When I speak of the yitiating and demoralizing influences 
of the press, do not imagine that I haye my eye on such com- 
paratively obscure and insignificant publications as the Paul 
Pry, the Alligator^ the Cyiherean Miscellany, etc. These 
typographical reptiles belong to a class whose power, to do 
mischief is circumscribed within yery narrow limits. They 
burrow in the earth, like scorpions, and when they do happen 
to exhibit themselves by daylight, you recognize them at a 
glance and are aware of their noxious character. I bid yoa 
beware of more dangerous reptiles than these ; such, for ez* 
ample, as those centipedes of Journalism which insinuate them- 
selves into your habitations, and, without exciting your appre- 
hensions of evil, innoculate you with their venomous secre- 
tions. Beware of those journalistic poisoners who steal upon 
your hours of fancied security and drench you with their hor> 
rible dbtillments, covering you from top to toe with a moral 
leprosy, an universal tetter, "most foul and lazar-like.'' 

Let it be observed that the larger number of those news* 
papers which I denounce as moral pests and intolerable nui- 
sances, are the very journals which many of you, my injured 
countrymen, regard as unimpeachably respectable. That 
we may come to a better understanding of this subject, I will 
give yon an example of newspaper respectability which imme- 
diately presents itself to my notice. 

A MODEL CIVIUZSB. 

Harper^a Weekly is, in the estimation of the minority, one of 
the most respectable newspapers in the United States. It calls 
itself. /xir excellence, the "journal of cti'ilization," and 
I believe that its claims to that superb title are generally al- 
lowed. The " Journal of Civilization'' must b^ respectab' 
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and ongbt to be respected ; especially in any region when 
there is an obvious oeccssitT for moral, social and inlellecluftl 
callure. Accordingly ue find Ihat tliis fuitliful ctirouicler of 
hnmaa progress, (Ilarper's Weekly aforesaid) is well appre- 
ciated in the city of New Vork, and in some of our western 
States, where the people have hecome awakened to a sense of 
their needs, and are anxioaa to be civilized by the moBt rapid 
and effective process. 

The mode of civilizing the Americans which the Messrs. 
Harpers have adopted, is ingenious and sufficiently uniqne. 
Tbey are pioas men, these Harpers, (Methodists, I believe,) 
and I dare say they wish to do as much good in the world as 
is consistent with their pecuniary interests. But they are »• 
perienced publishers, and they know very well that, in the pres- 
ent condition of American jourunlism, " doing a good business" 
and doing good for the service of the public are two different, 
distinct and scarcely reconcilable operotions. The "Journal 
of Civilization," therefore, yields gracefully to the force of 
ci ream stances and sins on one page while it sermonizes on 
another. 

Two nnmbers of Jlarper'e Weekly happen now to be lying 
on my table. On the first page of each number there is an 
engraved portrait and a biographical sketch of a celebrated 
personage. The two persons selected by Uessrs. Harper foe 
pictorial and typographical glorification are " Arcades ambg," 
and something worse than Arcades, if Byron's translation of 
the term is correct.* One of them is the most infamous editor 
in the United States, and the other is a notorioas stock gam- 
bler, who has accumulated a large fortune by means of a 
thousand fraudulent operations, each of which, separately con- 
sidered, deserves to be expiated by a life-long penance in the 
Stale's Prison. And these pests of civilized society are ei- 
travagantly cnlogized by the "Journal of Civilization:" theif 
most reprehensible deeds are mentioned with warm approl»- 

• "Arradtt anibo, id nt, BliokgoatJi both."— EsGUi 

KaviawaaA. 
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tkm, the biographer being evidently delighted with their in- 
genions «nd saccessful rascality, examples of which arc giTon 
as CTidences of their superior sagacity and aptitude for basi* 
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on the miods of thoosands and myriads of young people, who 
are accustomed to regard "the respectable newspaper press'' 
as the most virtuous and infallible of all earthly instructors ! 

The Reverend Theodore Parker, in a lecture delivered at 
Concert Hall, Philadelphia, about two years ago, remarked 
that "the Americans are not an honest people.'' How, in the 
same of Heaven, can they be honest, when their most accept* 
able teachers — their very journals of civilization — represent 
the worst phases of villainy as the brightest exemplificationa 
of human excellence, and propose swindlers and common 
cheats as models for general imitation ? 

Sincerely do I hope that the allusion which has been made 
to Harper's Weekly will not be construed as an attempt to 
ahow that the paper thus selected for the purpose of illus- 
tration is the most mischievous of its class. If it were any 
thing of the kind I should prove little or nothing against the 
newspaper press in general, by citing this journal as an exam- 
pie. But if it should appear that Harper^a Weekly is one of 
the least ol^ctionable of American publications, (as perhaps 
it is,) then the offenses imputed to it must cast a deeper re- 
proach on our newspapers in general, since they are supposed 
to be still more guilty. 

I refer to Harper* s Weekly merely to sustain my predicate, 
that some of the most reputable newspapers in the United 
States are not irreproachable. I do not deny that the publish* 
er$ of that Weekly may desire and intend to do well. Their 
error consists, perhaps, in delegating the management of their 
joomal to persons who are less pious, less virtuous and less 
consctentioos than themselves. Possibly these publishers may 
be more injudicious than criminal ; but this is an allowance 
which I am under no obligations to make, for, as I hava 
12 
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hinted io anolher part of this vork, a joarnaliat Ehonld be 
held responaible for Uis errors of judgment aa well as for his 
moral dclinqiiencics. If a newspaper man were allowed to 
ensconce himself beUiud his own fully or stupidity, he might 
have a couvenieot plea of justification for every offense, and 
the public would have no safeguard against the CTil coa- 
sequeiices of his mistakes. 

tJCMMABY. 

Tbe stem necessity which compels me to be concise with 
every branch of my subject, makes it impossible for me to 
exhibit more than a small fractional part of the vitiating in* 
fluences of jouroftlism. Five hundred pages of sucli a book 
BB this would be inenflicient to make tlie reader acquainted 
vilh this single topic. A little recapitulation, however, maj 
enable iis to form some faint idea of the extensively delelerioni 
effects of jonrnalisra on the moral habits of the American peo- 
ple. Let us bear in mind, — 

1. That the mofl inJluf^Uial portion of tbe public press ii 
controlled chiefly by men of depraved charact«r, who, liks 
Milton's Belial, love evil for its own sake, and delight in the 
propagation of false and corrupt principles. 

2. That editors find it more proJUahle, in a worldly seoae, 
to serve a bad cause tbau a good one ; for their best custom- 
ers — their most liberal patrons — are tlie workers of iuiqaity. 
Since no kind of rascality — no vicious and demoralizing pnr- 
salt — can possibly succeed without the connivance and assiaU 
uice of tbe newspapers, all who engage in such pursnits be- 
come tributary to the press, and, in one way or another, satisfy 
the mercenary craviuga of the journalists. Interest, therefore, 
ss well as inclination, makes tbe newspaper press subservieiit 
to the cause of viee and immorality. 

3. That there is absolutely no restraint on the flagitiODS 
practices of the journaliats. These men exalt themsetvcs above 
the law, and set legislatures, public opinion and courts of jnys- 
tice at defiance. Therefore the fear of disgrace or putush^ 
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meat which holda other tinnera Id abejance, has do resirietiTO 
operation on them. Tbej are accessory to thoosands of Til« 
kinies ; bat, while their lets gniltj colleagnes are often ponishedp 
they tbcmselres remain intact. They exert a scathing and 
pcmicioos inflnence on society. The victims of their malign ef* 
forts may become wretched, Tile and infamous ; bni they, the 
authors of so much evil, increase in wealth and honor, power, 
infloence and *' respectability." 

Consider, ^r8%, that the newspaper press of our country 
has tremendous powers ; Becondly, that it has strong inclina- 
tions and inducements to do mischief ; and, thirdly, that it la 
altogether irresponsible and unconstrained in its action ; and 
jon may then be able to form some estimate of the vitiating 
and corrupting influences of American journalism. 



SUPPLEMENTARY ILLUSTRATIONS. 

An Editorial Gbog-Sellsb — A few years ago, one of the 
most considerable newspaper-publishers that Philadelphia ever 
produced, established a g^og-shop on a most magnificent scale. 
It was situated under bis printing-office, and, in order to attract 
customers to his bar he opened a free reading room, in which 
be filed all his exchange papers. To reach this depository of 
choice reading, it was necessary to pass the counter where the 
liquors were sold, and the bar-keeper gave each visitor a glance 
of expectation as a gentle hint that he ought to refresh himself 
with a glass of gin or brandy, before he proceeded to satisfy 
his thirst for useful knowledge. The proprietor of this drink- 
ing saloon was, at that time, the most prosperous journalist ia 
the city, and it is hard to conceive what motives could induce 
him to engage in the liquor trade, unless he had a natural taste 
for that kind of business. 

A liASonriouB JouaifAuar. — A New York Sunday paper 
gives the following sketch of a certain successful Philadelphia 
editor. The picture ia correct in every particular : 
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" He coaM not bear prosperity. His wealth gare ierdop- 
roeiit lo passions which might have remained natler control if 
he had coiiliiiocd poor. A recent trial has shown that fae had 
two wires and & mistress ; or two mistresses and a wife ; it is s 
little BDcerlain which. One of his raistreases was the wife of 
a man who is still living. Philadelphia newspapers are gener- 
ally very severe on New York morals. It would not be amis! 
for the Fliiladelphia press to direct its attention to the prad^ 
calMormonigm aiits own doors." 



SoTTisti^Ess. — I hare mentioned somewhere that hard drink- 
ing in a common vice among editors. This circumstance may 
help to acconnt for the favorable disposition which they gener^ 
ally manifest toward the liquor trade. The New York Herald 
lal«ly said, with refereuce to Ihc principal editor of one of the 
leading journals of Philadelphia: — "He has fallen into tho 
debasing habit of drunkenness, and has thus reduced himself to 
ft condition which makes him a fit subject for some lunatic 

I am informed that two editors attached to the press of Phil- 
adelphia made a disgroccrnl eshibilion of themselves at Cape 
May. last sumraer. For several days, (if my informaiion is 
correct,) they were almost constantly in a state of beastly 
iu toxic ation. 



MoRALiry OF the New York Times. — When this paper 
first published an acconnt of the Key and Sickles tragedy, it 
severely censured the person who gave ilr. Sickles the first 
informaiion of hia wife's infidelity. According to the notions 
of the Times, the writer of the letter which was intended to put 
a slop to the adalterou!) intercourse between Mrs. Sickles and 
Mr. Key, wna " an enemy lo viankind !" Several other Amer- 
ican newspapers expressed the same sentiment in diffiTcnt lan- 
guage, and I observe that the French papers generally ttike 
the same view of the matter. Iknow thattTim. con. inF 
like theft iu Sparta, is a faolt only when it is dflecled; I 
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dfd Det expect that any AmetHcan Joarnals, (even the most yi* 
doas ones,) would dare to insinuate that the man who detects 
aod exposes the sin of adultery is more criminal than he who 
commits it. 

A MABBiAas IN Pbospect. — Fnder this head the New Or- 
leatiB Delia, gires the following rumor, some corroboration of 
which I have heard from another quarter : — 

** There is an on dit that one of the editors of the New York 
Tribune, who has distinguished himself somewhat as a poet, is 
about to commit a matrimonial escapade with a young actress 
already married. (I) She has a pretty, though rather wicked, 
face, a great quantity of black hair, and is married to a German, 
from whom she is about obtaining a divorce, in order that she 
may become legally entitled to the devotions of the literary head 
of the Tribune." 

Bekchir Censurxs the Press. — In a late sermon or lec- 
ture, the subject of which was the *' Sickles Tragedy," the 
Reverend Henry Ward Beecher introduced these pertinent 
remarks : — 

" The papers are loaded down with this matter. There is 
not a hamlet or ranche on the continent into which this sore 
of depravity is not about to drop its ichor. Is it to be taken 
as a thing settled that onr principal journals of news and all 
of our weekly papers, some of them pretending to morality 
and religion, are to report the whole news of the criminal cal- 
endar and all the shame of corrupt society J What end is 
gained by a long and minute disclosure of the secrets of ini- 
quity ? It would seem that the rivalry of newspapers is not 
a sufficient excuse for making them the common sewers of hu- 
man depravity. The prurient details of divorce cases at dis- 
g^ting length, repetitious columns of news from the prize- 
fighter's ring, the police-court reports, the details of salacious 
scandal, and the hateful histories of dissipated life, in which 
that are rich, no one knows how, fester m loathsome 
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vices ftnd break forth in disgraceful crimes — amat re ban 
this streain of damnation passiog through our families moro- 
ing nfier morning, or elae forego &11 the confenience and ben- 
efit of a newspaper ?" 

The editors of the Netc York Tribune seemed to think 
that these remarks wen partieularli/ applicable to their owa 
jouraal, for they assumed the duty and respousibiiity of reply- 
ing to the reverend geiiUcmao's strictnres. In their reply, 
the tone of wliicb was somewhat scoffing and contemptuous, 
the Tribane editors boastfully proclaimed that they " had aI/- 
WAT8 ooMbatted Mr. Beecber'a opinions on this sabjecL" 
Moreover, they tauntingly gave Mr. Beccher to nDderataod 
that their blackguard reporU were calculated lo do more good 
than his best sermons. In conclusion, they made the scan- 
daloQS charge, that Mr. Beecbcr himself was one of iheir 
most "constant readers," and that the worthy clergyman never 
had any appetite for his breakfast until be had first digested 
the contents of the Dail'j Tribune! Execrable slander I 

Editoriai. Preachino. — Sometimes the Satanic newspa- 
pers Dudertake to sermonize or moralize, especially in their 
" leading articles," and when they happen to be at a loss for 
more congenial subjects. But in these editorial homilies, I 
generally find something which reminds me of "lalel anguia 
in kerba." Some abominable sentiment or some venomous 
falsehood will probably be discovered under the flowery tex- 
ture of Ur. Editor's morality. The scribe may offer soma 
good and wholesome suggestions, (Glebed probably from some 
other writer,) bat, like a cow which gives a good pailful of 
miik and then kicks it over, the newspaper moralist is verjr 
apt to ruin the effect of his salotary disconrse by some awk- 
ward movement near the end of it. 

Thus, for example, a blundering "leader" writer for the 
Philadelphia Ledger lately gave ns some remarks on the im- 
propriety of allowing men to redress their own grievances by 
assassinating the seducers of their wives, sisters, etc., and for 
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ftwUIe, the rabject wu treated yerj jodiciooslj indeed. Bat 
toward the terminatioii of the " leader," we find it strongly 
iDsinaated that the sednction of wives, sisters, etc., is not soch 
a prodigious offense after all, and that public opinion is not 
mach opposed to it, " as is shown by the fact, that if a sedu- 
cer be pat on his trial, in nine cases out of ten, he will be ac* 
quitted by the ananimous verdict of a jury." There is enough 
falaehood and mischief in this single sentence to defeat all 
the good effect which could be produced by twenty columns of 
canting, hypocritical, common-place flummery. 

It is a common practice with editors, as it ia with many 
other people to 

" Compoimd for aioB they are inclin'd to^ 
Bj damniDg those thej hare no mind to." 

Many journalists are strongly opposed to the assassination of 
seducers and adulterers ; and, (without asking what may be 
the grounds of their opposition,) we must concede that, in 
that particular, they are altogether right. But it is politic 
for them to avoid all appearance of excusing the liberHne 
while they properly condemn the stem avenger who punishea 
Um by an extra-judicial process. 

In all matters appertaining to the science and practice of 
Mora/tfy, I suspect that the keepers of common brothels would 
be more eligible instructors thMi the members of the ^ Press 
Oang." 



1 



BECTIOy XI. 

POLITICAL VILLAISIES OF TEE HEWSrAPEB PRBSS. 

EraminafiOTi of (he Seventh Charge. 

CorLD I meoGiire the cODfluent waters of the Atlantic and 
Pacific with 0. quart pitcher, coald I onmber the stars in the 
galaxy as oa old biixtcr- woman comity ber eggs in the market, 
I might nndcrtalic to comprise the political litlalaiea of onr 
newspaper press in one daodecimo Tolamc. Bat mj skill In 
mensaration and arithmetic is not safficieot for soch a task. I 
am show you but a bucketrul, ua it were, as a specimen of an 
ocean of iniquity ; I can give you but a fen algebraic Bymbols 
to represent an infiaite quantity of typographical rascality. 

You will find, by analysis, that my seventh charge against 
the gentlemen of the press will admit of the following speci- 
fications : 

1. That the newspaper press cncoarages and promotes 
oi&cial malfeasance and corruption. 

2. That it uses its inQucnce to secure the election or ap- 
pointmcQt of bad and irresponsible men to important political 
stations; and 

3. That it persaades the people to submit quietly to the ex- 
tortions and oppressions which are constantly perpetrated by 
knaves in office. 

omciAL ROarERT. 
There are some men who cannot reason, and they of course, 
cannot understand moral, or even demonstrative evidence. But 
all men who are not physically or intellectually blind, can see 
what is passing within the scope of their visual faculties. In 
every cas^ therefore, when we wish to make people acquainted 
(184) 
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with the nvTH, it is better to present it u sd oloect of nghi 
than to proTe it bj the most anerring process of ratiocioatioo. 

In the present case, mj countrymen, I ask yon to nse year 
own eyes. Look at your elected servants ; the men who are 
hypothetically chosen by yonrseWes to be your agents and 
ministers in the management of poblic affairs. Do they faith- 
fally serre you, or do they principally serve themselves ? Are 
they honest and trustworthy servants, or is stealing, in one 
way or another, a general practice among them ? Are they 
lealoos and industrions in the discharge of their-dnties ? Are 
they economical in their management of the public funds 1 Or 
are they slovenly and negligent in the performance of the re* 
qoired labor, and do they lavish your money in profuse and 
profligate disbursements ? 

I assume that your answers to these queries will be nearly in 
accordance with my own observations ; for with respect to 
Tiaible olirjects there can be but little diversity of opinion. In 
short, we all see and know that more than three-fourths of the 
oiBce-holders in this country are knaves ; that very many of 
them receive salaries for which they render no equivalent ser- 
vices ; and that quite a multitude of them habitually commit 
depredations on the public purse. We see and know that the 
harden of taxation, in some parts of the country, is doubled— • 
quadrupled, perhaps — by the insane extravagance of fiscal 
agents, and the plundering operations of official banditti. These 
are facts of general notoriety ; — nobody will or can dispute 
them. 

WHY 18 IT 80 f 

Now, Messrs. Smith, Tomkins, llopkinson, and so forth, 
(meaning the public in general,) has it never struck you as 
something surprising, if not incomprehensible, that the constant 
perpetration of these monstrous official villainies should be 
PXRMrrno) by a nation which boasts of its virtue and intelli- 
gence, and which has, in its own hands, all the power that is 
necessary to put a speedy termination to the abuses under which 



it suffers ! Is it not a surprising circnoislnDce tbftt tb« "Ot^M 
of public 'ipiniDii" never take any decisive stand in ojiposilioa 
to the enormous seoDiidrelism of ihc afficcholding iiriElocr&cf f 

AcnOK OP THE PBES8. 

When Some grand defalcation, or some other remarkable act 
of official dclinqaency bos been discovered, some of the jouninia 
may mention ii, ]icrhai>s. as an item of news, or as the subject 
of a wretdicd jest at the expense of their political opponents, 
if the deliiKjutmt should happen to be one of them ; but Bcld-om, 
indeed, will any dedded condemnation of the offense be found in 
a newspa^ier. If the offender U a Democratic " office-holder," 
bis crime maybe paraded by the "Black Ilepubliciui" presses, 
as an example of Democratic corruption ; nod a similar expe- 
dient may be lri';d by the organ*! of the Democracy if the 
criminal is a Black Repoblican. 

And thus, for party purposes, the newspapers may expose 
and condeniD individual cases of official malfeasance— but 
the SYSTEM — the habitual robbery of the public — and other 
enormities committed by office-holders of ail parties— is never 
condemned. The idea held out by the public joornals is, 
that official villainy is a peculiarity of this or that faction ; 
that it is the ullimation of certain political principles, which 
constitute the "platform" of a particular party. 

But this is a doctrine which is opposed to all human ex- 
perience ; aud, in fact, to divine authority. We know that 
our oEBcial malefactors have been men of every party ; we 
ought to know that nine-tenths of mankind will do wrong 
when they are permitted ; — and such of us as have read our 
Bibles, and believed them rather thau the newspapers, — may 
know that the moral constitution of man is inlrinsically evil. 
This luminous truth, ignored by modern philosophers of the 
Horace Greeley and Joe Barker schools, — was acknowledged 
even by the heathen moralists of elder times. 

The most eloquent and judicious historian of antiqaity,— 
the model of Demosthenes, — while acconnting for the extor- 
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lions, oppressions, defalcations, and other rascalities com- 
mitted bj certain oflSce-holders in some of the Grecian states^ 
tajs that these misdoings were the inevitable consequences of 
the remoYal of legal restraints and allowing " the natural 

CHARACTER OF MAN," (j} at^Bfxofdia ^(Tc;,) tO develope itself 

withoot control.* 

THE REMEDT. 

As the good old Scotch diTine said, when he heard some 
philosophical coxcomb descanting on ''the excellence of 
human natnre," — "Hnman nature, sir, is a scoundrel." 
Newspaper editors ought to be acquainted with this truth, for 
thej commonly have the illustrations very near them ; but 
the obvious remedy for official roguery, which this truth sug- 
gests, is never urged on the attention of the public. The 
Journalists never inform us that human nature, and especially 
office-holding human nature, requires restraints, and that the 
only effective check for scoundrelism is certain and ade- 
quate PUNISHMENT. 

And why should not an official thief be punished, as well as 
any other thief ? Why should he not be subjected to severer 
penalties than those which are awarded to the pick-pocket or 
the house-breaker J All punishment is intended for example, 
and the most conspicuous and illustrious examples are always 
the most useful, because they command the most attention. 
For similar reasons, the crimes committed by a man who oc- 
cupies a prominent or elevated position, an office-holder for 
instance, are particularly injurious to public morals, because 
the evil example is seen by many ; and, besides, the vicious 
actions of a g^reat man are more likely to be imitated than the 
misconduct of an obscure and insignificant person. 

In short, there are various reasons why an official rogue 
should be punished with more certainty and severity than a 
less distinguished criminal. The " people's servant/' (asi they 
are comically denominated,) are favored enough in having 

• ThaeydidM. B. iiL { 82. 
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Ifononble and lucrative eiaplojmoiits, somo of wlild AM 
almost sinecures, — end tbej ought to be uu'sfied witbont op- 
pressing QiiU plundering llieir beoofactors. I bold thai it 
would be bolb jn^t and expedient to punish every act qf pecu- 
htiou, And every otlier misdeed comiuittud by an office-holder 
with a rigor proportioned to tbc turpitude of tlic offeosi 
Official m.-ileruclors should be iudicted like other crimiiiaU ; — 
and, if convicted, they can aot expect i>etter treatmeut ibaa 
more excusable oOcuder^, — (the victims of ignorance and deA- 
titntion,) meet with, every day, iu our courts of justice. 

Energetic measures must be used to clieck the progress of 
political corruption, or tbc downfall of thia republic is as cer- 
tain as the dropping of a rotten apple from the twig wluch 
supports iL The instinct of seif-prescrvation prompts us to 
deal rigorously, nilh the traitors nod felons who hare surrep- 
titiously obtained a share in the management of public affairs. 
In the present Bitualion of our republic, and in view of tbe 
fiigblfully increasing demoralization of our people, the of- 
fenses of public men cannot be too promptly or too sterolj 
[cbuked. Every public defaulter, every convicted perpetra- 
tor of au official fraud, should find his place in the P£>'iten- 

TIAKY. 

Such a politic course, steadfastly pursued, would lead to 
more than one beneficial result. It would not only restrain 
public servants from the commission of crimes, but it would 
also be the means of introducing better men iuto office. Of- 
ficial situations are now nought by multitudes of bad people, 
merely for the sake of a good opportunity to " pluck the pub- 
lic goose." But if this opemtion were made more difficult 
and dangerous, the crowds of rascals would be less anxious to 
rnsb into office, and the management of public affairs would 
fall into bett«r handH. 

NEWSPAPER CONNIVANCB. 

To prove that the newspaper men "encourage and promote 
official malfeasance and corroptioD," it might be deemed suffi- 
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•bnt to tbow thftt the press mtkes no effort to prevent tbese 
Misdemeanors. Mere conniTance at crime, Is in effect, an en- 
coaragement of the criminal. If, for example, yon are robbed 
by a highwayman, while I, having it in my power to protect 
yon, stand by a quiet spectator of the deed, I am morally and 
ie the eye of the law, particeps criminis. I am supposed to 
encourag0 the freebooter by my presence and non-interference. 
Bo, when the public jonmalisis make no effectire opposition 
to the robbery of the people by official bandits, their sympa^ 
thy with the criminals is evident, and their passive ob«erTa- 
-4ion of the crimes may be justly construed as permission and 
•Dcoaragement. On this score alone, therefore, the joumalista 
naf be properly regarded as the accomplices or accessories of 
the public robbers. But this is a fact which admits of a great 
▼ariety of demonstration. 

THIS ACTIVE ASSIbTANCX OF THS PRXS8. 

Ton will easily believe, my fellow republicans, that the news- 
paper men are not merely indifferent fpectators of the robbe- 
ries and other outrages which are committed, every day, on the 
*' sovereign people." If you believe that the newspaper press 
is ** omnipotent," as your judges have somewhat injudiciously 
declared, you must suppose that the journalists could check or 
floppress these abuses, if they were disposed to do so ; for om- 
nipotence can do all things. At least, you cannot doubt that 
the press is powerful enough, if it had the will, to throw serious 
obstacles in the way of official plunderers. This admitted, it 
will appear, in the next place, that it must be a very desirable 
object with corrupt and thievish office-holders to gain the good- 
will and connivance of the press. And how could this object 
be gained otherwise than by offering the journalists some equiv- 
alent advantage f Ton perceive that there is a strong motive, 
in facta compulmry motive, on the part of official delinquents, 
argin<; them to propitiate the ]»rcs8. And how could they do 
this in a more certain and convenient way than by giving the 
Joanialists a Hliare of their plunder f 
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It csn acsrcely be sapposed that any question vlll be 
conceriring the aptitude of the newspaper-men to receive this 
kind »r tribute. We learn from UcrodoLiiB and Deoiosiheuei 
that Ihe oractcs of Greece aud Libj'a. could be bribed b; iht 
great gcacruls and other robbers or earlier times. And do yon 
belieTc, m; oountryiuen, that your oracles, jour newspaper ones, 
■re more incorruptible than the oracles of Delphos, Dodoiia, 
and Amnion? Vou know that the eager and UDScrnpalous 
parsnit of gain is not an niicommon rice in America, and you 
have DO reason to Oonbt that our newspaper-men are as apt la 
be infected with this vice as any other kind of people. You see 
what ADVERTiiiE.MENTS they publish ; what appeals from quack 
doctors, astrologers, grog-sellers, free-love lecturers, imposton 
Mid ntscalsof every class, the pests and nuisances of ciTiiized bo* 
ciety ; mid ctin you doubt that the meti who assist these villains 
in their efforts to defraud and victimize the public will do ant 
THiNQ for money ? 

Is it hard to believe that a joamalist who will publish a 
knavish, obscene, vicious, demoralizing or hlasphemoui ad- 
vertisement for fifty cents, will consent, for a fee of Gre hun- 
dred or five thousand dollars, to whitewash the character aud 
justify the conduct of an official scoundrel? Lest you should 
be obstinately sceptical on this subject, I will give you such 
instances as may be conveniently introduced into this volume. 
Bnt remember, that these are only a few "specimen bricks" 
from a pile of substantial facts as tall as the temple of Belus. 

COLOSSAL BOBBEBY. 

A few months ogo it was discovered accidenlally that vast 
spoliations hod been made in the State Treasury of Ohio. 
The matter was investigated by a committee of Ibe Legislo- 
tnre, when it appeared that the persons who had been entrusted 
with the management of tlic fiscal concerns of the State had 
stolen no less than eu: hundred Ihousand dollars of the public 
money. It was found that this plundering of the Treasury had 
commenced in 1847, and that it had continued, without tb« 
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■ligfctMi iDtarroption, throagh a period of more than xlkvA 
irxABa I It was ascertained by the committee of in?estigation 
tliat the State Treasorera wereHiie defaulters. One of them, 
aamed Breslin, had embezzled nearly half a million of dollars 
while he had the control of the Treasury Department ; and his 
foccessor and brother-in-law, Gibson, was proceeding in the 
same course when the stupendous rillainy of these notable 
^pablic serrants" was pro?identially detected. One of the 
deHsnlters was a "Democrat^" and the other a "Black Repub- 
liean." 

It appeared in e?idence before the inrestigating committee, 
tliat it was a matter of general notoriety that both of these 
men were poor when they were first elected to office, and that, 
foon alter they took charge of the public funds, they launched 
cot Into a sea of extra?agant expenditure. They lived in 
magnificent style, lent the public money to rotten banks, and 
engaged in a variety of speculations which required a vast 
outlay. It appeared in evidence, likewise, that several public 
Journalists most have been acquainted with these proceediugs, 
but it does not appear that any hint of mismanagement was 
published in the newspapers. The silence of the press in re- 
lation to a matter of such momentous interest is explained by 
a part of the testimony elicited in the course of the exam- 
ination. 

It was proved that Gibson, one of the defaulters, had be- 
stowed ten thousand dollars on a public journal called the 
Siaiesman, (a Democratic organ,) and he acknowledged to 
the witness, Thomas H. Ford, Esq., that this money was taken 
from the State Treasury. Mr. Ford expressed his astonish- 
ment at this act of '' liberality," and Gibson then remarked^ 
tbat the Slatesman had done him good service by defending 
him against charges which affected his reputation as an upright 
and trustworthy public servant I 

Mr. Ford, the witness just quoted, further testified that 
Oibson had often conversed with him on the subject of his 
(Gibson's) relation to another paper called the Ohio State 
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Jovmal, vhlch he represented to be adder his conbrel ; u>d 
he told Mr. Ford thai be could compel the editors to publish 
irhat he plonsoil. It nppcnrs that the defaulters had given this 
State Journal one thoDsand and two hoadred dollars at one 
tirae, and {irnbdM}" some other douceurs, either to parchai^e 
the goodwill of the editors or to pay thcra for oiTSlerioas aer- 
Tices which none bat the iuiliated can be expected to under- 
stand. The Slotr Journal, I think, is an opposition, or " Black 
Republican" paper. And so it appears that the politic Gib- 
son threw \us F;oliieri dust on either side, blinding ihe ejoa 
of both factions, while he disemboweled the fal Treasury of 
Ohio, as Prince Ual promised to do with the carcass of Jacic 
FalsUir. 

Doubtless some other papers in Ohio, especiatlj those pub- 
lished at Co lit minis, (the Slate capilal,) were subeidizcd in a 
similar way by these gigantic defaulters; and I can ttsUj 
imagine how many charming compliments to the TISTUB aud 
iNTBaBTTT of Messrs. Breslin and Qibson were published in 
the newspapers of that State, at the very time when these men 
were committing their prodigious depredations. 

OFFICIAL THIEVES TAXED BT THE FBE8S. 

The New York Courier and Enquirer said, with refereuce 
to Bennett of the New York Herald : " Tliis pest of socie^ 
holds a poisoned dagger at the throats of certain governoient 
officials of this city, who ha?e been compelled to subsidize bim 
into silence. They have been forced by fear of exposure to 
throw a crust to this Ironblesome dog." 

This was uttered several years ago ; and in the mean time^ 
. the art of levying contributions on office-holders haa beeu mueh 
improved by caltiration ; — so that it is now almost impossiUe 
for an official thief to steal a single dollar without dedicating 
half of it to the exacting genius of typography. This heavy 
taxation on the proceeds of official plunder produces a neces- 
sity for lai^er operations on the part of the plunderers, who 
are compelled, (lit their own defense, aa it were,} to filch twice 
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M OMdi ai thay cKd in former timei,— when tli€j were not 
-obliged to steal for any body bat thenuielTee. 

AMOUNT OF THE PLUMDIB. 

The amonnt of thieTing done by official personages in Phila- 
delphia alone is almost beyond compntation ; and I am quite 
sore that Messrs. Editors hare their share of the booty. 
When the claims of any of them are orerlooked or ignored, 
the office-holders are snre to hear of the omission. On this 
theme, Mr. Forney, in the Philadelphia Press of October 6, 
1858, discourses as follows : — 

" In the municipal goTemments, the tax-payer feels most 
tbe influence of dishonest servants. It is in these that reckless 
and corrupt men are most apt to ingratiate themseles. The 
amount of taxes paid into the treasuries of New York and 
Philadelphia annually is about eleven millions of dollars. 
What a sum for unscrupulous men to conceal, dissipate or use 
in corruption I" 

Mr. Forney does not tell us how much of this neat sum is 
appropriated to the snpport of newspaper literature. I think, 
however, that at least one half of the journals in New York 
and Philadelphia would find it very difficult to explain how 
they are maintained ; unless they are willing to confess that 
they subsist like maggots in an ulcer, feeding on corrup- 
tion and aggravating the disease to which they owe their ex- 
istence. 

DSTALGATION A FKLONT. 

Martin Van Buren, in one of his Presidential messages, pro 
posed to make embezzlement of the public money a felony 
paniflhable by confinement in the State's Prison. Mr. Van 
Buren knew that this Is the only remedy, and every honest 
man will admit that it is a remedy which is both Just and ex- 
pedient. The newspaper men generally disapproved of Mr. 
Van Buren's proposition, though their disapprobation was 

Tarionslv expressed. Some treated it with affected contempt, 
13 
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some couidcred the measare "too serere," some thoa^bl 
impossible to enforce sach & law, and some, — wiih the illi 
triousJameG Gordoa Bennett at Iheir bead, — opposed any addi*'! 
tioaal legislation on the sabject. 

Bennett, ii must be confessed, is no hypocrite. He does 
sot, like mauj" another jonrnolist, hide his diabolical horns in 
an old woman's night-cap, or bis cloTeo hoof in a fashionable 
gaiter. With reference to Mr. Van Baren's proposal to 
ponish defanl lers, the Scotch interloper spoke oat as follows : — 

" Defalcations ore no le. This proposition of Tresident 
Tan Bnren is nonsense. ither party will agree to such an 

ftbsarditj. Never I" o York Herald, Dvcumber 10, 

1838. 

If this Caledonian ap public plunderers bad said 

that the new-'paprr Irumpeiers < neither party wonld agree 
to Mr. Van Bnren's proposal, be wonld have told the truth. 
Bnt I hope that a larger and a better class of American 
citizens will soon see the propriety and the necessily of treat- 
ing official thieves in the manner prescribed by the " Sage of 
Einderhook," — whose coonsel, in this instance, is indisputabl/ 
wise and patriotic. 

KDITOSIAL SYMPATEIT WITH PUBLIC BOBBERS. 

Long before the defalcations of Jesse Hoyt were known 
to the public, Bennett, in his Herald, jokingly adrised 
Hoyt to ran away, in good time, with the booty he had already 
secured, hinting that the pnblic, with all its proverbial apathjr 
and stupidity, would soon discover " the errors In Jesse's ac- 
counts." 

When it was discovered that Samuel Swartwout had em- 
bezzled one million two hundred and fifty thousand dollart 
ft-om the New York Castom-House, many of the newspapers 
defended him, or attempted to extennate his crime. While 
Swartwont was carrying on his pillaging operations, his chief 
clerk and confidential assistant was the near relative of ft dis- 
tinguished editor of New York, who is now dead; and, ob 
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thai aeemnit I md onwillhig to mentfon hb name. When 
Swartwoot, after the discorery of his robberies, yacated his 
office and left this country to air his reputation in France, the 
New York Evening Star, and some other journals, became 
Ttry lachrymose, seeming to consider it a great pity and a burn- 
ing shame that snch "a warm-hearted, liberal gentleman" 
•hoold be driren into exile for soch a peccadillo as the theft of 
$1,350,000. 

TUB LATEST MODES. • 

Many papers in the United States are now snpported almost 
entirely by the contributions of office-holders, or office-hnnters. 
Party organs are maintained, in a great measure, by taxes 
kried on the persons employed in Cnstom-Honses, Post-Offices, 
etc. ; every one of whom, in some cases, is required to devote 
a portion of his salary to the support of some worthless and 
eormpt newspaper. In every department of the public service 
■lore persons are employed than are necessary to do the work, 
and many of the supernumeraries are the sons, brothers, nephews, 
uncles, cousins, or particular friends of editors, to whose influ- 
ence they are indebted for their offices. Sometimes editors 
themselves are office-holders, with liberal salaries, numerous 
perquisites, and scarcely any thing to do. 

The editor of a scurrilous little sheet, published in Phila- 
delphia, lately held an office in the Custoro-IIouse, and had so 
little official business to occupy his time that his principal 
employment seemed to be the collection and publication of 
scandal. Multitudes of such people, no doubt, are pensioners 
on the public revenue, and earn their subsistence by glorifying 
rogues in office, and calumniating honest men who never expect 
to have a slice of the public pudding. 

Besides having a good share of all the Cnstom-Honse and 
Post-Office plunder, the members of the Press Gang know how 
to exact tribute or " black mail" from municipal and gorem- 
mental officers of all grades or classes. Every public func- 
tionary who finds that it is easy to descend into the hell of 
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poMcd iniqiiit;, tnnst throw his concilintoiy sops to tbe 
headed Cerberus of the Press. 

e-VLE OF NEWSPAPER INFLCENCE. 

The principal joarnala, espectall/ those of the "Satanic 
School," ha\e correspondenta, agents or factorB. sUtioned at 
the seat of the Federal gorerument during the session of Con* 
gresa. Among other daties assigned to these failhfnl ministers 
is the oegotiation uf basinet affairs with congressmen, or with 
applicants for goverainental contracts, or vith persons inter- 
wted in the passage of prirate bills, or with an; others who 
m supposed to stand in need of newspaper assistance. 

Some of these agents boldlj offer for sale tbeir own inflnence 
ud that of the papers with which they are connected, bargain- 
ing for the enpport of snch or such a measure, or proposing 
to "put down" any enterprise, or any riral or opponent for a 
stipulated sum, half to be paid in adrance, and the other half 
when the proposed service has been dnly performed. Thess 
newspaper agents are largely engaged in that Tillianoos bnst- 
ness called "lobbying," or tampering with the members of 
legislative bodies, and endeavoring to influence them by variou 
promises and persuasions. One scoundrel of this class, the 
agent of a Philadeljibia paper, was audacious enough to ap- 
proach the late Senator Benton with overtures which no honest 
man could entertain. Of course Mr. Benton gave the wretched 
Tarlet a suitable rebuff. 

When Mr. Lloyd, the publisher of my "Life of De Solo," 
petitioned Congress to purchase some copies of that work for 
the nse of the public libraries, he was besieged by newspaper 
agents with offers of all manner of assistance. One of these 
bargainers proposed, for a specified remuneration, to sell Hr. 
Lloyd the influence of several "leading journals" in New York, 
declaring that he had been authorized to negotiate for that infln-. 
euce. This agent took care to make the bo ok- publisher nnder- 
Gtand that Congress would not dake to hear the petition, much 
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lets to grsnt it, without the amsent and approbaHon of the 
Premf 

If Mr. Llojd had .been willing to satisfy the cupidity of these 
negotiators, his pecuniary resources would not have enabled 
him to meet their exorbitant demands. He rejected their offers, 
and immediately his petition was assailed furiously by the New 
York Herald f TimeSt and Tribune , and likewise by» several 
notoriously corrupt papers of Philadelphia. The New York 
journals jnst named -signified, in terms not to be mistaken, that 
if any member of Congress presumed to rote for Lloyd's peti- 
tion, or to show it the least fa?or, he might expect to be '' used 
vp," f. e., to be abused to any conceivable extent. These fnl- 
minations had the desired eff'ect, and the petition was quietly 
laid on the table. 

Many of the journals hare custom-hunting agents at Albany, 
Harrisburg, and other State capitals, where money can be 
made by offering the assistance of the press to any legislative 
project, whether good or bad ; by levying black-mail on official 
delinquents apprehensive of exposure, and in many another 
way which the limits of this work will not allow me to particu- 
larize. 

BUMMABT. 

We have been discussing the first specification of my seventh 
charge, in which it is asserted that " the newspaper press en- 
courages and i)romotcs official malfeasance and corruption.^ 
I have endeavored to illustrate this subject, as completely as 
circumstances will permit, by making it appear : 

1. That journalism is closely connected with all the machin- 
ery of government, and that its con:jcnt and co-operation are 
necessary to make certain abuses of that governmental machinery 
practicable, 

2. That the journalists have powerful motives urging them 
to conceal, extenuate or apologize for, the offjcini nnsdemcnnors 
of our public men, and that the newsfrnpers n-albf do cover up, 
|»alliate and defend the worst crimes of the office-holders. 

8. That the newspapers strenuously opiH>se the only mea- 
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nm, (tii. ihe infliction of condign punishment on politiciil o^ 
fenders,) which can reasonably be expected to pnt an end to 
the monstrous defalcations, and oUier villainies, which are con- 
•ttntlj perpetrated by men io office. 

SUPPLEMEXTART ILL tJ STRATI OX S. 
Feiqhtfi'l State of AiTAtRS. — A Fhil»dclphis weekly pa- 
per, called the American Mechanic, lately remarked : — " Look 
where we will, we see notbiug but the stroggles of factions, 
the strife of demngogaeG, the increase of licenltousness and 
coimplion. Such, uufortimately, are the extent and Tslnc of 
the public domains, the amount of official patronage, the re- 
ceipts of the revenues and the emolumentG of office, that poli- 
tics have become a ilisliuct profession, looking to success only 
as a means of spoliation. The country is a continual scene of 
partisan strnggles, and parties arc formed solely with the hope 
of pecnniary advantage. We are rapidly degenerating to the 
sad lerel of Mexican degradation in all social and political 
morals." 

Hkah the Reverend Henby Ward Beechee. — " When 
jobs are so many and lucratiTC," (said Mr. Beeeher in one of 
his last lectures,) " when the treasury is assailable on every 
side, when money is poured out like water upon managing 
rogues and unconvicted political felons, it can scarcely be but 
that crowds of evil men will haunt the purlieus of national le- 
gislation and batten upon plunder. When before did Rumor, 
almost without periphrasis, charge home upon the Aiy^eifmeni- 
bers of government the disgrace of personal corruption and 
official venality ?" 

What else could jon expect, Mr. Beeeher, in a country goy- 
erned by soullesa corporations and an infamous newspaper 
press ? 

John Hitcbbll and eib FRixHD8.^The famous " Irish p«> 
tciot," John Mitdiell, became "a sterling Democrat " as soon 
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as he csme to this coaatry. He eitabliBhed a Democratic pa- 
per, and, in the language of the Tolgar proTerb, made himself 
** as busy as a bee in a tar-barrel ;" being, all the while, an ob- 
ject of extravagant admiration among his political associates. 
For a time, the intercourse between him and the other '' Demo- 
crats" was cordial enough ; but those halcyon days have van- 
ished, if we may jndge from the following paragraph in a late 
number of Mitchell's Irish Ciiizen : 

" The national Democratic party has disappeared like the 
morning mist and passed away as a tale that is told I On 
Wednesday, in the Senate, for the first time this session, our 
National Democrats ventured to look one another in the face 
and parted with a shriek of horror and consternation I Such 
is the harmony of the Democratic party. On every question, 
$ave one, there are two well-defined and very hostile parties. 
That one question is public plunder. That is the great prin- 
ciple which has maintained the harmony of the party for yean, 
but it bursts at last The Democratic party, from this day, 
g^oes straight to dissolution, and the Union goes with it.'* 

Mr. Mitchell may have ''a bit of the brogue, but divil a bit 
of the blarney," in this instance at least. The truths which he 
tells his Democratic brethren are wholesome ; but whether they 
will be palatable or not is another question. In one par- 
ticular, I hope, this excitable gentleman is mistaken. The 
"Democratic party" may go to perdition as soon as Mr. 
Mitchell pleases, but I trust that the American Union will sur- 
vive the wishes and prophecies of its foreign enemies. 

JUPFER80N A PftOPHiT. — Sixty ycars ago, Thomas JeiTer- 
son wrote : " The times will alter — our rulers will become cor- 
rupt — our people careless. The time for fixing every essential 
right on a legal basis is while our rulers are honest and our- 
selves united. We shall soon be going down hill. It will 
not be necessary to resort every moment to the people* for sup- 
port — they will be forgotten, therefore, and their rights will be 
disregarded." 
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JeflhnoD is oflen reiy severe in his denonciationa of the 
political Bins of the press, and he ortcn expresses hia appre- 
hensions of the mischiefs which corrupt jonrnaliam might pro- 
duce in this country. In fact, he plainly intimates that news- 
psper inflacncc is likely to prove more injurions thun beiieficial 
to American institutions. And remember thai, when JeCTersoa 
wrote, the "Satanic school" of joumaliam was not cslabli^ed, 
and oor nen'spa])er press was tlien, comparatively speaking, in 
a State of iufnntile innocence. 

Thomas JelTersoD was the wisest and most for-SGeiDg stales- 
man that America ever possessed. 

"Oeoan Okisi>er8." — A paper which avowedly snpportB 
the principles of nnv particnlar faction is a "party organ," 
and the editor of such a paper is facetionslj called an "organ- 
grinder" It is one of the supposed improvements of modem 
journalism to dispense with party organs, or to make less nse 
of them than formerly, trastiog for a dissemination of partj 
doctrines to the "neutral" or "independent" press. Like 
many another boasted improvement of journalism, this is a 
change which is very much for the worse. The party organs 
of former times hoisted their piratical flags, and all who wished 
to avoid them could easily do so ; but now the buccaneers sail 
nnder false colors, and you may come in contact with tbem 
withont suspecting their real character. 

The public should understand that, in reality, there is 
scarcely any such thing as a neutral or independent daily 
paper in the United States. Nearly all the dinmal sheets 
have their political partialities, more or less concealed; but 
their changes of position are sometimes as sudden, as nnex- 
pected and as astonishing to spectators iu general, as the 
whirling over of an iceberg in the Polar Sea. Thus the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer and Colonel Webb's paper in New York op- 
posed the United States Sank on Saturday and came out in its 
defense on Monday morning. Ironically speaking, it is impofr 
aible to account for such pheu 
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The partial discontiDuance of the organ-g^nding system 
and the sabstitution mentioned abore, have greatly increased 
the Tenality of the American press ; for there are now very few 
daily papers in the conntry which are not organs in disguise ; 
and the press in qensral is prostituted, more or less, to the 
uses of the yilest political agitators and the most corrupt 
factions. 
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BHOWINO THAT OFFICUL 9C0UHDRELS OWE THEIR POWSB 
ASD KLBVATIOS TO THE KBWSPAPBE PBE83. 

Continued Examination of the Seventh Charge. 

If yoor cordwainer or TOur t^or is a knsTe, it ia not Hk^ 
tbat joar boots or yonr breetsbea wil) be eieellont actldw of 
their kind ; snd, in evety bruch of manobcton, tba Tfllabij 
of the workman will be apt to manirest itself lo hia wovta. 
Now it ia generally beliered, and with rerj good reaaon, tWt 
oar public fnnctionariea are made by the newEpaper editors; 
and if it shonld appear that a great majority of these editors 
are sconodrela, job may reasonably infer that their manufac- 
tured articles will be worthless and detestable. 

I hare ondertaken to convince yon that the condnctors of 
the press, withoat a great many ezcepUons, are dishonorable 
and anprincipled personn ; and yon bare had proof enough to 
satisfy yon that thia desmption does not wrong them. I now 
ask you to accept, as additional evidence of newspaper vil- 
lainy, the generally vile character of those public men who are 
elected to office by the agency of the press. 

Yon will observe, by referring once more to my late com- 
parison, that if one may argne, d priori, that because a tailor 
is dishonest, the garment made by him will probably be a bad 
one; so, if your breeches, by actnal esperiment, are found to 
be villainous and untrustworthy, yon may judge, d posteriori, 
that the artist who made them ia a rogue. A bad workman 
and his bad works reciprocally testify agaiost each other. 
Hence if we can prove that either the office-holders or the edi- 
tors are sconndrels, and if it should appear in evidence that 
the former are made by the latter, the sconndrelism of tho 
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Joarnalitta and the ofBce-holdere boih may become a matter 
of demonstration. 

APPLICATION. 

The preceding remarks, which yon may mistake for idle 
joking, are really suggestire of the coarse which ought to be 
parsned in the discussion of the second specification of my 
aeventh charge, which asserts that — " The newspaper press uses 
its influence to secure the election or appointment of bad and 
irresponsible men to important political stations." 

In this part of our inquiry, we must consider, JiraUy, 
whether our public officers in general, are " bad and irrespon- 
Btble men ;" and, secondly ^ whether they usually obtain their 
offices by means of newspaper influence. 

JUST OROUNDS OF BUSPiaON. 

In the first place, I accept the doctrine taught by the Bible^ 
as well as by all human experience, that men are by nature 
eril ; and that, unless they are subjected to restraints of some 
kind, they are much more disposed to do wrong than right 
Religion is a restraint, (the word is derired from ligare, to tie 
or bind ;) conscience is a restraint, when it is not overmas* 
tered by some powerful impulse ; human laws are restraints^ 
so far as their control is acknowledged and their operation is 
felt ; the dread of public opinion, or of public censure, is a 
restraint with persons who ralue their reputations and who 
desire to hare the sympathies of their fellow-men. 

Besides these restraints on human actions, there is supposed 
to be another one, which may be called the moral sense; i. e., 
a certain intuitire perception of justice and propriety, and a 
•apposed predisposition to ac< in accordance with that per- 
ception. 

But you will find that this ** moral sense" is reduced to a 
nonentity, when separated from religion, conscience, the fear 
of the laws and the dread of public opinion. ConceiTo a 
to be not controlled by any of these, and what reliance 
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could joa hare on his moral sense, or his ideas of wbttl P] 
losopher Square calls " ibe filuess of ihiugs "? Erery reason*! 
able man has moral sense enough, I £appo»e, to distingnisb be- 
tween right and \^roiig ; but it docs not folloirlbatall who per- 
ceire tbe diBtirjcticn belweco good aad evil, will do one or sroid 
the other. It is one thing to see the road which wo ought to 
travel, and another and a rery difierent thing, to walk orer it. 

I assume that our public servaots, like all other men, are 
rinfal by nature ; and that, without Bcnne kind of restraints^ 
they will play ilie knaye at every opportanity. To what re- 
atroints are thcj liable 1 To tboae of religion f How many 
KDccessfol poliucians or office-holders in this coniitry pretend to 
act under the iutluences of Divine grace ? How many of tfaem 
hare beeD regenerated F How many of them are "Ismelitea 
indeed, in wliom there is no guile?" Genuine Christians, 
alas I meddle bill Htlle with poiitics in the TJiiited Stales. If 
the followers of Christ had a better uuderstanding of their 
duties, the case would be very different. 

Some radical changes in our modes of electioneering must 
take place before oar public offices can be filled with men who 
are truly religious or sensitively conscientious. Tbe reverend 
L. Giustiniaoi, D.D., formerly a Roman Catholic priest, bat 
recently a convert to Protestantism, reports that a Jesuit mis- 
aionary, who had been operating in the United States, declared, 
before an ecclesiastical convocation at Borne, that " almost 
every political ' head-quarters' in this country is situated ia • 
public-house or tavern, and very often in the lovxst kind of 
grog-shops. The politicians are as corrupt as their politics," 
continued this Jesuitical spy and informer, " for without gtvg 
they cannot advance the interests of their party. Grog is tbe 
great lever of Archimedes for the promotion of tbe ambitions 
designs of corrupt politicians in America." 

Whether this was spoken by a Jesuit oi the devil himself, it 
is tbe TRUTH ; and the truth, even when it coroes from a foal 
source, ought to be acceptable, as a pearl of great price is no 
less valoabte when taken from a rotten oyster. Onr moct 
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aeUre potMcians are grog-sellers, or their best castomers, and 
others whose practices are rery much at yariance with the 
reqairemeiits of Christianitj. These lamentable facts are 
known to erery American, and the inference is that men who 
obtain offices bj availing themseWes of the vile modes of elec- 
tioneering in common ose cannot be supposed to feel any of 
the restraints of religion or conscience. 

DO THXY FXAB THZ LAW? 

To what other restraints, then, are our office-holders sub- 
jected 1 Are thej kept in order bj a salutary fear of leg^ 
panishment f Certainly not ; for why should they dread the 
law or its retribution 7 What example is there to make them 
afraid f Was any political malefactor ever punished in the 
United States of America ? Did not erery attempt to punish 
Theron Rudd, Jesse Iloyt, William M. Price, and many others, 
prore abortire f In view of these facts, it appears to be im- 
possible that the apprehension of legal penalties should restrain 
bad men in office from the indulgence of their corrupt and 
Ticions propensities. 

ARK THET AFRAID OF PUBLIO OPINION? 

Do not imagine that, in pursuing this inquiry, we hare lost 
dght of Messrs. Editors. We are now examining their 
" manufactured articles"; and, in a short time, we shall come 
to the manufacturers themseWes. Expecting to show, in the 
leqoel, that our public functionaries are made by the Press 
Gang, we are inrestigating the quality of the merchandise, so 
that we may asceAain how much credit is due to the makers. 

It is asked why we should not easily believe that our office- 
holders are bad men f What is there to prevent them from 
playing the rascal 1 We have seen that they are not likely to 
be restrained by religion, by conscience, or by law ; and the 
qnettion now is, " Are thej^ afraid of public opinion V* How 
is it possible that they can be afraid of this bugbear, if they 
kave enlisted the manufacturers of public opinion (i e,, the 
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JoamaliKts) in llieir service f IT pablic defanlterB, etc., an 
eatbled, by the conniTaace and conrederacy of the press, to 
conceal their crimes, what reason hit?e the; to be apprehenairs 
of pablic ceoKure ? The fault that is hidden is not likely to 
becondemoed. 

From all these considerations, it may appear, firstly. tlitU 
public servants or office-holders have those evil propensities 
which beloDg to unconverted sinners in general ; and, secondly, 
that, for Tarious reasons, they are not likely to be niihheld 
from wrong-doing by the restrictive forces of religion, cou- 
■cience, law, or public opinion. If these two points are ad- 
mitted, we discover an antecedent pr(Aai»lity that the greater 
number of oar official people will be evil-doers. In other word^ 
we might exi'Eiti or suppose this to be the case if we had no 
p<^tive evidence on the subject. 

COMMON BELIEF. 

In the next place, I ask yoa to observe that it is a comhonlt- 
HEGEivED opinion among the. people of the United States that 
a majority of the incumbents of public offices are unprincipled 
and irresponsible men. The "organs of public opinion" 
themselves admit that there is soch an epidemic belief in the 
rascality of office-holders in general ; and the testimony of the 
press, on this point, is entitled to credit, because the admission 
criminates [he press itself, as we shall see presently. We can 
have no stronger evidence than the vol nntary confessions of the 
criminal or ais confederates. 

The Philadelphia American Slechanic declared that "Oar 
political managers are continually engaged ia contests for 
supremacy; the ballot-box is profaned by illegal Totes, our 
offices are occupied by ignorant and bridal inciiTi^>enis, 
disorder marks our municipal legislation, and money ia re- 
ceived in the most open manner for the support of local 
measures by the people's representatives. Any honest maa 
who ventures calmly and decorously to expose the miadoinga of 
the ezecDlive department of this plundered city is banted down 
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m a Hbenar, iodictad, conWcted aod paoiiihed for daring to 
show how the citixens of PhiUdelphia are plnndered of eight 
or nine millions per annum in the shape of taxes, while ONX- 
THiRD of that amount would be sufficient to support a better 
gOTemment under an honest administration of public affairs." 

OORBUPnON FUNDS. 

In a paragraph professing to explain how politicians are 
elected to office in the United States, the New York Herald 
of October 87, 1858, says : " The Republicans have a corrup- 
iiou fund of $250,000 for electioneering purposes, and the 
Democrats hare a fund for the same purposes and quite aa 
large." What sort of officers must those be who consent to be 
alacted bj such instrumentality 7 

The Philadelphia Sunday Dispatch, an independent or neu- 
tral paper, makes the following charges against the adminia- 
tration of President Buchanan : ** The go?crnment has de- 
scended to a fearful system of bribery to carry out its designs. 
It has caused many supernumerary and unnecessary hands to 
be employed at the Mint and Navy Yard, merely for the pur- 
pose of bribing men with temporary employment to rote for 
the farorites of the administration on Tuesday next." 

The Washington Union, in allusion to the operations of 
Congress at its last session, says : '' Funds, representing a capi- 
tal of two hundred atid fifiy millionM of dollars, were voted 
away by the faithful representatives of the people at one fell 
dash. The objects for which these magnificent appropriations 
were made were of questionable utility. " 

In February, 1859, the New York Times reported that 0. 
N. Pyoe, United States Marshal of the Southern District of 
Illinois, had expended for his own uses $7,200 of the public 
money in four monthe, though his yearly salary is less than 
$6,000. This charge was preferred against him by his prla- 
cipal bookkeeper, Mr. Martin, who filed his allegations in the 
Department of the Interior. These facU were brought to the 
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notice of &Tr. Bachanan, but that gentlemaD, "for political 
reasons," refused to call Mr. Pyne to an account. 

If all the defalcations and other viilaiiiies committ«d bj 
"public aenanta" were published in the newspapers, I appre- 
hend that the largest sheets would scarcely find room for uij 
thing else. 

A TCry sensible correspondent of the Cincinnati Qaxette, 
nnder the date of April 3, 1^59, writes as follows : " It is well 
remembered when the embezzlement of public moneys, in large 
or small amounts, by men in high places, caused a thrill of 
horror and detestation through the length and breadth of Otir 
land ; bnt, by frequent bepetition, though these embeizle- 
ments bare increased from a few hundreds or thousands to ft 
million at & time, their occnrrence now does not even cause 
snrprise, and the perpetrators of these public thefla hardly lose 
caste in society." 

But, withont multiplying instances, it is Bufficient to sa^ 
tbat the newspapers teem with accounts of official rogueries. 
From the highest to the lowest — from the President at Wash- 
ington to the policeman at the corner — men in office are the 
objects of suspicion and distrust, and many of them an 
charged with offenses which ought to condemn the persou 
who commit them to the profoundest depths of pablic deleft- 
tation. 

I saj Jhat it Is a prevailing belief among the American 
people, that their political servants, in general, are depraved 
and eormpt. The presumption is, that this sentiment is cca- 
lect ; for the opinion of the majority on all political subjects is 
incontrovertible. At least this is the theory of our republican 
coDstitntioD. In these circumstances, do affirmative evidence 
is required to prove the bad character of onr office-holders in 
the mass. The burden of proof rests on those who deny that 
fact which appears to be a matter of general belief. All the 
additional evidence which has been offered in support of thit 
fact may be considered as argumenta ex abundanlia. Or, ^ 
plain Engtish,) the proob of official rascality are bo ezcte- 
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drelj nimieroas, that we can afford to offer jon a few of them 
when none are required. 

WHO MAKES THEM f 

We now come to the question which more immediately con« 
oems our present inquiry. Are office-holders made by the 
Press Gang 1 Do they owe their election or appointment, in 
a great measure, to newspaper influence 7 On this topic I will 
permit some of the editors themselyes to speak ; begging 
jon, in the first place, to obserye, that when the joumaJista 
elaim to be the manufacturers of such a bad commodity as the 
office-holders, the claim ought to be allowed. When we see 
the maker's stamp or ticket affixed to a piece of work which 
does the artist no credit, we can scarcely doubt that the mark 
la genuine — for people are not apt to make pretensions to a 
disgraceful job which they nerer performed. 

The Washington Union, one of our ablest and most con- 
apicuous journals, in a laudatory article on the Newspaper Press, 
aTcrs that ** No party could exist for a year without it. It is 
a gpreat beneficiary for politicians, — their main reliamce, and 
their only means of acquiring public notoriety. It is the ord- 
nance department of politics, the arsenal and magazine from 
which small minds draw their weapons and ammunition for po- 
litical warfare. The newspaper press is the greatest power in 
the Bute ;" etc. 

The New York Herald of September 13, 1858, comes to the 
confessional and speaks as follows : — *' The political editor 
toils, day'and night, to mould a piece of ordinary humanity so 
that it will be receired by the people as a superior article. 
Excuies are fonnd for blunders, palliatives for positive stupidi- 
ties and encomiums for accidental diversions into the path of 
doty. The editor exhausts the English language in the praise 
of his political pet ; he is a Cicero in eloquence, a Talley- 
rand in sagacity, a Washington in integrity/' 

Bennett, in the same article, proceeds to celebrate the achie?- 

■wnta of hit neighbor Qreeley, who ia proposed as a grand 
14 




ezemplu for journalistic polUioiana. Saja Ibe editor of A» 
Herald :— 

"Itwaai<i Mr. Greeley, moru tlma to an; olher man, that 
William H. Seiviird owed his elevation lo Ihe Seiiele of th« 
United States. It whs to Mr. Greeley that Thurlaw Weed 
always looked for assistance in CBiryiog out his AihaDy lobbj 
■ehemes, and never looked in vain. And when the leader of 
the Washingtun lobby, Matteson, wanted a safe banker for that 
celebrated tliou^and-dollar draft, the accommodating breeches 
pocket of tlie auiiuble Orecley was ready to rcceire and Ut 
hold the precious document until it could be passed secorclj 
to its ultimate destination. To advance this clique of schem- 
iDg aowortliy, corrupt and nngratelut politicians, Greeley bas 
■acriliced tbe best part of his life. They were as clay, — and 
Tcry ordinary clny, — in the hands of the potter. From a small 
Tillage attorney and a third-rate conntry politician, Seward, 
by Greeley's aid, became a Senator of the United States, with 
a reversionary right to the Presidency if be can get any more 
Oreeleys to help him. 

" From a second-rate country editor, Weed tarns up as the 
Colbert of the lobby and the Warwick of conventions. And 
MattesoD, — one of the smallest of rnral politicians, is engi- 
neered into Congress ; and is at the head of a corrupt combina- 
tion which, if successful, will bleed the country to the tnne of 
ten or fifteen millions of dollars. There was no scheme rf 
corruption, no intrigne in which this precious trio did not en- 
gage when they found it would pay, and they always had in 
Greeley a convenient apologist." 

This is James Gordon Bennett's testimony against Horace 
Greeley; now let us hear the evidence of John W. Forney 
against Mr. Bennett Forney is the renowned editor of the 
Philadelphia Press. In a speech delivered by him at Tarry- 
town, in the autumn or winter of 1858, he spoke of Bennett 
and his Herald in the following terms : — 

" This journal, (the Herald aforesaid,) bas grown rich in a 
career of villainy. Its attack; ou personal character, its t«c> 
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Torism OTer actors and actresses, its reckless intrigoes against 
bosioess men and business interests, had filled its editor's pock- 
ets, and Bennett now aspired to a respectable representative 
position at some foreign conrt. He applied for sach a posi- 
tion to Mr. Pierce ; bis request was scouted, and he became 
an assailant of Pierce's administration. He toiled to defeat 
Mr. Buchanan ; he sent agents to Washington and other parts 
of the coantrj ; he sent spies to Lancaster, where Mr. Bu« 
ehanao resided, to collect scandalous stories and to gire them 
circulation. The Herald expended all its influence and a good 
deal of Mr. FremonVs money, in trying to defeat Mr. Bu- 
ebanaa.'' 

Reciprocating these editorial cirilities, Mr. Bennett, after 
bestowing on Mr. Forney epithets which are better adapted 
to the columns of the Herald than to the pages of this work, 
fells how Forney earned the faror of Mr. Buchanan and how 
he lost it ; circumstantially admitting, howerer, that Buchanan 
owes his election, in a great measure, to the exertions of For- 
ney in his behalf. This hci is generally conceded by the 
newspapers of both parties. 

In tksie extracts, we find it plainly asserted that the assist- 
ance of some of the most ricious journals in the cotintry is 
sought after by men who aspire to the highest political sta- 
tions. Our most eminent statesmen practically acknowledge 
that their hopes of preferment or aggrandizement are built on 
the ikvor and support of such men as James Gordon Bennett, 
Horace Greeley and John W. Forney 1 

DAMNINO RECOMMENDATIONS. 

As libertines seldom pay their addresses to ladies of unsus* 
pected Tirtue, so licentious politicians rarely solicit the favors of 
incorruptible editors. For the uses of lewdly inclined office- 
hunters, the prostituted press is always available. On the 
other hand, it is highly improbable tl^at journals of the rocre- 
Uiciona clan should be inclined to favor those who do not 
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wort th«ir caresses, &ud heoce tbe pnre and 'rirtnom «n mrt 
likely to be tlicir customers or the objects of tlitnr (bud attenilons. 

Id fact, the favor and support of some uevrspapers are enoD^b, 
per 8«, to damn any politician in tbe estimiUion of all honora- 
ble men; for the (niblic could hare no Biro iiger proof of his 
nscality When a candidate's name is paraded, wiih favora- 
ble indicBtioiis, in the columns of the " Satanic Press," his 
political repntntion ought to be damaged as much as his moral 
cbftracter would be hj bis appearance at tlie frout window of a 
bawdy-hoDse. 

It appears, from the best evidence we can collect, that soc 
cessfal politicians are made hy the teoral cltrgs of pablic jour- 
nats. Several circumstances conspire to produce this lamenta- 
ble effect; r. ;i. the most desteslable newspapers in America, 
(as I have nii'niioned elsewhere,) have the widest circulation 
and the greatest inflnence; hence they can make themselves 
particularly serviceable to knavish politicians; and, being al- 
ways susceptible of bribery and corruption, they are always 
available for those who are rich enough, and rascally enough, 
to use them for electioneering purposes. 

It is humiliating and disgraceful enough for an v pubMc officer 
in the United States to be suspected of owing bis election to 
the influence of such journals as the New York Herald, Tri- 
bune, etc. But when statesmen who aspire to tbe Chief Magis- 
tracy of tbis great Repnblic, when the actual occnpants of the 
Presidential Chair, are known to solicit or accept the aid of 
the most venal and disreputable class of journalists, there is no 
abyss of hell dark and profound enough to represent the black- 
ness of their infamy and the depth of their dcgradaliou. 

THE PUBLIC PEB6DAI1ED TO SUBMIT. 

Only one item of my Seventh Charge remains to be consid- 
ered ; and that may be disposed of with considerable brevity. 
I think we are now prepared to believe that candidates are 
elected to office chiefly by the influence of the press, and that 
jt is almost or quite impossible for them to be elected unthoid 
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aewtpttper tKirttiice. We hare miso dfoeoTered tliat political 
Tlllaiiifl are more likelj to be elected bj joarDalistic aid than 
honest and iucorniptible citizens. We hare seen that knarea 
are elected to office in a great majoritj of cases ; and we have 
had iudispntable proofs that the newspaper press is the abettor 
and confederate of these official knaves, accepting their tribute, 
or hnsh-monej, and a share of their plunder. 

The last clause of the Seventh Charge represents that the 
pre« " persuades the people to submit quietly to the extortiona 
and oppressions which are incidental to all goTcmmenta whose 
aifairB are administered by agents without honesty or responsi- 
bUity." 

I suppose it is very easy to believe that the press would per- 
anade the public to endure those abuses which are created, in a 
great measure, by the agency of journalism itself. When it is 
onderstood that the editors have a good share of the " proceeds'' 
of official robberies, it may be expected that the conductors of 
the press will advise the public to submit patiently to thoae 
depredations. And they do give such advice as plainly as cir- 
cumstances will permit. They have taught the people to be- 
lieve that " defalcations are not crimes ;" they speak of them 
with a levity which implies that they are venial and trifling 
faults; and they indirectly defend them with the sophistical 
pretense that because they are "common errors/' they are, to 
some ezieni, juntijiable ! The same plea would excuse polyg- 
amy in the Mormon country, adultery in France and Italy, and 
cannibalism in some of the South Sea islands. 

The " Ucad Devil of Journalism" openly defended the rob- 
bery of the public by alleging that it was " practiced by all par- 
ties." The conduct of the press shows that editors generally 
have adopted Bennett's opinion, though few of them have cour- 
age or audacity enough to express it in his unequivocal language. 

SUPPLEMENTARY ILLUSTRATIONS. 
FoRNXY PLATS DcKE ov BuoKiiioiiAif. — It appears that, hi 
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the last presidential drama, Mr. Forney played the part of Bnc^- 
inghnm to Mr. Bacttanan's Richard III. He helped his old 
friend to the chuir of stale and was refund the promised reword, 
becansc, (like Glostcr's perversf fiivorile,) lie became iucoove- 
nieiitly cooscieutioas at a lime when unscrnpnJous serriue tras 
required. This is Mr. Forney's own account of the matter. 
From his report, it seoms that Mr. Buchauan did not request 
btm to commit murder, or ouy other horrible crime, but merely 
desired him to cut off the ears of Mr. James Gordon Bennett! 
This, by the way, is the only instoDce id which Mr. Bochanan 
wae ever known to call for retrenchment, and it is a pity that he 
could uot be grntiSed. Beauelt had violently opposed Mr. 
BnchKnan's election, and some of his abase was so oOensiTe that 
Mr. Buchanan, in a eonTersalioo with Mr. Forney, a few days 
before the eleelion. wrathfally inrjuired, " Why am I to be thoa 
tradnced and pursued by this infamoos kaaTef Hbtb I no 
friends, who will visit New York and panish him as he deserves J 
His ears ought to be taken off in the public street." 

In answer to this intelligible hint, Mr. Forney, (like his 
prototype, Backingbam,) reqaested some time for reflection : 

" Gii« ins soiDe brcalb, EOme lilllg paus«, aj lord. 
Before I positivety (peak in ttaia.' 

Bat Mr. Buchanan wished to have it " saddenly performed," 
nod Forney's hesitation gave him great oQense. From that 
time, perhaps, he resolved to find other ageotf to execute his 
purposes : — 

" I will eoDvens •rith iron-wilted rooli, 

Who luok into me with ioqnitiog eje». 
High.Roeblng BocliiDEbBni grown oircnmipiet I 
Tbe dcep-rcTolving, cunDing BackiDghun 
No more ihiU be tbe oeigbbor to m7 connuli. 
Hath ha to loog btU ont with mo nolir'd, 



The editor of the Herald was not trimmed off in the man- 
ner proposed by Mr. Buchanan, and in aliasion to this circnm- 
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rtiiwy Mr. Fohmj Acltims: — "I bdief« ihmt it ia owing to 
mj prudence and companion, that Bennett is this day per- 
nitted to walk Broadway with his long ears on his Scotch 
head I" ( Vide Tarryiown speech.) 

But the sequel of Forney's account of his quarrel with the 
President is the strangest part of the narrative. '' Soon after 
be was inaugurated," says Forney, ** Mr. Buchanan told me 
that he wished Mr. Bennett to support his administration I 
I can now perceife that the man who was thus willing to 
court the faror of the most abandoned and infamous editor 
on the face of the earth, was even at that day resolved in his 
own mind to turn his back on those gallant men in this city 
and State, who had surrounded him as with a wall of fire, and 
who had carried him forward into the presidency, after txcenty 
years of hard, unremitting and chiralric toil." — Philadelphia 
Prens. 

Thk Yirtuovs Fornxt Abusxd. — In one of his editorial 
articles, Mr. Forney says : — '' Some of the accusations against 
me are worthy of a passing notice. The Washington Union 
and the Richmond South, hare been roost fertile in their com- 
pliments. Divided between these journals may be found such 
charges as these : ' The President gave him all the conse- 
qoence that he ever had ; took him by the hand and advanced 
him, assisted his family, expended money for him and even 
educated him. And, at the best, Forney's great feat, was the 
FoBEEST LETTER, which ought to disgrace him in every man's 
eyes.' Such, (says Mr. Forney,) is the substance of the per- 
sonal part of the indictment under which I have been tried, 
and on which I am now being tried, by these newspaper law- 
yers." — Philadelphia Press. 

Mb. Buchanan's Free Entertainments. — In the New 
York Herald of Friday, August'!, 1856, I find the following 
paro^raph : — 

"The Ijoncaslerian and Intelligencer, nom iht home or- 
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fptn rf Mr. llnchnn&n, in 1853 declared thitt it was notoriOM 
ttwt Mr. Biiclmnaii had converted liia residence at Wbcalland 
into an tmlimiled tavern-staud. where nil were invited to call 
aod partalic of his liquors, the qualities of whieh lie wua bj 
no means ntodcM in extoilin^, free froni any charge save liie 
health of Bueliaiinn. In this mdiiiier, it adds, has he, night 
»fter night, songlit by maktnp; men drunk, to secure frnm 
them, in their drunken mamcnl^, pledgee to snpport him. 
This is posiliTcly frightful and gives 113 a shuddering recollec- 
tion of Poniev's letter to RoberiB, touching the Forrest di- 
Torce caso. Tlie same Lancasler authority flirther deeUrea 
that these tilings hove been repeatedly transacted, Sal>bath 
after Sabbath, and defies an honest denial." 

The two papers which oircnlatcd this statement are now 
Bp cial objects of Mr. Buchanan's favor and patronage I If 
the story is inio, Mr. Torney CHnnot cluira the «»./itv./.-(i 
credit of making Mr. Buchanan President; for the "Powen 
of Grog," seems to have had something to do with that matter. 

An Affucttve Chanoe. — General Jackson once remarked, 
" A man who seeks the Chief Magistracy of this country anx- 
iously and by improper methods, will never obtain it." There 
was a time when this remark was altogether trne ; bnt we hare 
lived to witness a distressing change. Large Goms of money 
have lately been expended, for electioneering purposes, by as- 
pirants for the presidency. Mr. S. A. Douglass, it is said, 
has sold his real estate, or a large part of it, to supply him- 
self with the nece-isary funds for a presidential campaign ; and 
Mr. Forney, president-maker and editor of the Philadelphia 
Press, is already on his side. But one specimen of Mr. For- 
ney's manufacture ought to be qnite satisfactor? to the publie. 



SECTION xin. 

BHOWINa HOW THE NEWSPAPER PRESS DEFEATS THE 

PURPOSES OF JUSTICE. 



SxaminaHon of the Eighth Charge. 

AUi that b necessary to establish ererj parUcalar of this 
charge has been often enunciated from the jadiclal bench, ex- 
plicitly declared in onr legislatife halls, and admitted by the 
newspapers themselTCS. 

JUDICIAL OPINIONS. 

Jndg^ Lndlow of Philadelphia, in a recent charge to a Jary, 
■poke of the interference of the newspaper press as the greatest 
obstacle to the adminstration of justice. His Honor admitted 
that the press is all powerful, but plainly asserted that the tre- 
nendous force of journalism is excercised in a way that is cal- 
culated to make the trial by jury, and every other beneficent 
legal institution, totally worthless. 

Judge Kent, at a trial of James Gordon Bennett, editor of 
the New York Herald, for libel, remarked, " I can imagine 
no greater curse to any community than a newspaper so cheaply 
published as to be brought under the eye of everybody, yet 
constantly dealing in falsehood and defamation ; a paper from 
the assaults of which neither age, nor sex, nor occupation is 
exempt ; a paper which assails the most sacred professions, and 
eeeke to bring into contempt the sanctuary of justice itself. '' 

With respect to this trial of Mr. Bennett, the New York 
Evening Post made the following remarks : — 

" Bennett, the editor of that infamous sheet, the New York 
Herald, was indicted for two gross libels on Judge Noah of 

(217) 
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the court of Oyer and Terminer. The libeller was convicted. 
Judge Kent, a. man of eminent personal worlh and juridical 
integrity, llion^^ljt tLu crime a licinoiis one, and deserving of 
severe puni.-UnK'ut; but his associates, Lee and Pnrdy, (hrough 
fear of lln- obute of Bcnnctl't pityilical blackguard sheet, 
decided thui tlic punishmeot shoald \k a small fine ; for which 
Bennett driiv his check, aud walVod out of the Cuurl House 
snapping his lingers and bidding dvfiunco to courts of justice." 
Here w« iiavc an inatance of the mode in which the decisions 
of courts ero controlled by editorial sutliority. A majority of 
the judges furored Bennett because they were afraid of his 
venomous pubiiuations. Courts and juries are oflen overawed 
in the same manner, knowing that if ihey veuture to gire a 
decision, or to render a verdict which does not agree with the 
requirements of the press, they will bo charged with partiality, 
stupidity, or corruption, and lield up as proper objects of 
public abhorrence or coutempt. 

TRIALS A MOCKERY, 

The fate of any man charged with a criminal offense is gene- 
rally decided by the newspapers, even before the Grand Jury 
has found a bill of indictment The imposing ceremonies of a 
criminal trial are little more than a melo -dramatic performance 
for the entertainment of the spectators ; and they are a bitter 
mockery of the accused party, who has probably read his sen- 
tence in print three or four weeks before be was arraigned at 
the bar. 

NEWSPAPER OPPOSinOS TO I.ATr. 

" Laws," said an American newspaper, " laws are a dead 
letter where puWic opinion is against them. The Qroud Jury 
have refused to find a bill of indictment in the case of Stale 
V. Norra and others, for killing a man in a dnel, although the 
strongest evidence of mnrder, under the laws, was adduced. 
Laws, we say, are a dead letter where public opinion is against 
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By^'pnblio opinion'' is here signified newspaper opinion. 
In America the terms are sjnon jmoas, and the things are identi- 
cal. The newspapers had decided that Norra et als. should 
not be indicted for murder, and thej tcere not indicted. 

A mob, composed chiefly of foreigners, and calling itself a 
''Vigilance Committee/' in Jnne, 1858, took possession of the 
nnnicipal government of New Orleans, deposing the legally 
constitoted authorities of the city, and organizing a band of 
armed rutBans to intimidate the peaceably disposed citizens 
and the ministers of the law. This was clearly an act of rebel- 
lion or high treason, and Jndge Theodore G. Hnnt, of the 
First District Conrt of New Orleans, charged the Grand Jury 
to that effect But the local newspapers, in general, took a 
different view of the matter, violently opposing all legal pro- 
ceedings against the offenders; and so successful was this 
editorial opposition that not one of the culprits (if I am cor- 
rectly informed,) was ever punished, or even brought to trial. 
The ringleaders of this revolutionary movement richly deserved 
hanging. Their escape with entire impunity produced a feel- 
ing of indignation and astonishment, — not in America only, 
bnt in many parts of Europe likewise ; for this extraordinary 
transaction, so very disgraceful to republicanism, was a subject 
of general comment on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The circnmstance just narrated shows how easy it is for the 
American newspaper press to control the operations of law 
and justice, even in the most flagrant cases of culpability, when 
the offenses committed are productive of national disgprace, and 
are calculated to make the institutions of our free government 
contemptible in the eyes of the whole world. 

REPOBTINQ CRDflNAL CASES. 

In the charge now under consideration, it is affirmed that 
'* the interference of the newspaper press with the administra- 
tion of justice makes it impossible for any man charged with a 
criminal offense to have a fair trial." The troth of this allega- 
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tioa will be maaifesl if yoa can only be persoaded to open jroor 
ejes, and to take coguiEsucc of a few obvious facts. 

Yob koow, perbaps, t!iat. as soou aa any crime is commilled 
in this couiurv, liie newspapers make the publie acquainted 
with all tbe jiitrlii'uiars, as far as tliey can be ascertained or 
conjectured I'yssibly you may linow likewise (or, if you do 
not know, i ilo) that it 13 the commoD practice of newspupera 
to MAKE THE MOST of ercr; crimiual deed, and of erery other 
Btartliog eretil tiiat affords a good subject for an interestiug 
report. 

In all cases, and eapeclally in locations where there is niach 
competition or rivalsliip among public jonrnals, It is a grand 
object with eatli poljlicatioa to have the eartiest and tbe nioM 
complete account of any local occurrence which is likely to 
escile tbe curiosity of the public. The news collectors or 
reporters for the press are, therefore, always on the alert when 
a crime of importance has been committed, each reporter being 
prompted by a feeling of emulation to obtain material for tbe 
best — or rather tbe longest — narrative. Ramors, as well as 
facts, are incorporated in the report ; and, if the thread of the 
story should happen to be defective in some of its parts, the 
guessing or imaginative faculties of the reporter are probably 
called into requisition. 

Such, in general, is the process by means of which the public 
is first made acquainted with the particulars of any notable 
crime. The newspaper statement thereof must necessarily i>e 
more or less imperfect and unreliable ; and yet it is on this 
statement that public opinion is formed ; and, in a case of this 
kind, the 5rst impression which is made on the minds of the 
public will have a powerful effect ou the legal investigation 
which is to follow. 

The report of a " horrid murder" would not be complete — 
it would not satisfy the cravings of public curiosity — if the 
reporter for the press shonld fail to point oat some person aa 
the suspected criminal. This lie generally does, either ia ex- 
press terms or by unmistakable iuiplication. If the affair 
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tboold be mjsterioiis, (as, iodeed, marder caffes generallj are,) 
the reporter, anxioos to falfiU the obligation^ which he owes 
to his employers and to the reading poblic, selects a victira of 
public indignation, and of future punishment perhaps, from 
among the neighbors, friends, or relations of the murdered 
partj. It must be confessed that this selection is commoulj 
made with some regard to probabilities ; for example, if the 
deceased was an athletic man, and circumstances indicate that 
he was oyerpowered after a hard struggle, the suspicion will 
not be likely to fall on a bed-ridden grandmother, or a wife far 
adyanced in a state of pregnancy. But, in spite of all their 
caution and sagacity, the reporters often commit irremediable 
injuries by fastening suspicion on innocent persons. 

When the suspected party is arrested and brought before a 
magistrate for examination, the reporters are in attendance ; 
and every particle of the ex parte evidence — and that evidence 
loosely reported, and often sadly perverted — soon after appears 
in the newspapers. All the facts of the case, mixed up with 
more or less fiction, are printed and circulated through the 
whole country ; and this unofficial and unreliable statement is 
read and believed by almost everybody. Every newspaper 
reader is thus provided with a " foregone conclusion'' respect- 
ing the merits of the case ; and the subsequent verdict of the 
jury is almost always in accordance with the impressions pro- 
daced by the first newspaper reports. 

INJUDICIOUS JUDGES. 

From this view, it may appear that, in all criminal cases, the 
newspaper reporters and editors are the real judp^s and jurors 
both. They examine the testimony, ond decide authoritatively 
on its validity and sufficiency ; they render a verdict and pro- 
nounce the sentence. The action of the court afterward is 
little more than a needless piece of formality — a mere official 
confirmation of the views and decisions of the newspaper 
press. 

But the newspaper men are Dot satisfied with exercising tht 
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fiDCtionB of judge and jury. Like Bottom the wenTer, Uiey 
are ambitions to \>\ay einry jiart in tlic drama, and bo become, 
(as their liumor !iu|ipens to iiicliuc tbem,) either jiToscciiliMg 
attorneys or counsel for the prisoner. Somelitnes the whole 
press of tbi> country clamors for the conviction of accoiieil jtar- 
ties — someiimes t!ie preyailiiig sentiment of the newspapers is 
in favor of acqnitlal. But in all affaire of this kind, the course 
porsued by the puljlic journnis is unreasonable, unjast and 
eminently mi^chieTous — so that, in the language of out Eighih 
Accusation, "it is fiiipossible for any man charged willi a 
criminal oOeuac to have a fair trial." 

PREJUDICED JimiES. 

It is impossible, in any criminal case vhich is tried in the 
TToited Stales, to procure an unbiased jury; for every jnror, 
if he is accustomed to read the newspapers, oecessarily forms 
an opinion before he enters the jury-box. He has prejudged 
the ease, and is therefore prejudiced, according to the etymo- 
logy and trae meaning of the word. Tbis evil cannot be re- 
medied by a cbaoge of venue ; for, as the newspapers pene- 
trate every part of the country, their preraatare and imperfect 
reports of criminal cases are read everywhere, and thus the 
minds of men are biased in one location as much as in 
another. 

In the case of Polly Bodiue, (a woman charged with an 
atrociotis murder,) among nix thousand men who had been re- 
turned on the jury lists, no twelve could be found who were 
not nnduly biased, and therefore anfit to try the caase apon 
their oaths. 

At a recent criminal trial, in one of onr Western States 
every juryman on the panel, except one, admitted that he 
had formed and expressed opinions in relation to the merits of 
the case. And, when questioned further, these "good men 
and true" acknowledged that they had adopted the opinions 
of the newspapers. Only one of tbem had not formed or 
expressed aoy opinion in teUtion to the matter at issae ; and 
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the reaaoD was, as he honestlj confessed, because he '' Dever 
read anj of them cnssed newspapers." This jodicions citizen 
was sent ont of court bj the presiding judge ; who inferred, 
(somewhat rashlj, as I think,) that a man who does not read 
the public journals cannot have sufficient intelligence to qualify 
him for the duties of a juror. It is a question with me 
whether the citizen who never reads a newspaper is not likely 
to be a wiser and a better man than one who reads nothing elsf 
but newspapers, and whose opinions and principles are consti- 
tuted on this kind of reading. 

How is it possible to organize, in this country, such a jury 
as the law requires f Blackstoue asserts that the whole panel 
or array should be quashed, if there is any reasonable suspi- 
cion of partiality or bias on the minds of the jurors, (Com* 
menlaries. Book iii. c. 23) ; and every individual juryman 
who, l>efore the trial, is supposed to have formed an opinion 
in relation to the matter at issue, ought to be challenged and 
rejected. 

Now here is the grand dilemma: every American who 
reads newspapers must form some opinion respecting the mer- 
its of every criminal case ; or, if he is incapable of forming 
any opinion of his own, he adopts the opinion of bis newspa- 
per oracle, and so acquires a bias or partiality, which disqaali- 
fie? him for the duties of the jury-box. On the other hand, if 
he does not read the newspapers, it is presumed, even by judges 
on tlie bench, that he lacks that amount of intelligence which 
every competent juryman must possess. Therefore, all who read 
newspapers are disqualified, and all who do not read them are 
diV.n ; and in these circumstances it is hard to imagine wlicre 
suitable material for the composition of a jury is to be found. 

The want of proper stuff for the formation of juries is felt 
as a very serious inconvenience in Philadelphia, New York, 
and many other parts of the United States. In many criminal 
eases, it ix almost impossible for any honest and well-informed 
citizen to be sworn as a juryman. Such a man, when ques- 
tioned at the time of trial, moat admit. t\iat Vk« \& v^^vxiNxi^ 
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with all tile particnlirs or this case ; and, nnless he ia too 
iDDch of the philosopher to be biased bj iien^paper su^gt^- 
tions, h« must iLcknowled^c llinl tiia judgment has been eitajed 
bj jonmaliatic reports. Tlii^se admissions, according to liie 
roles of criniiuul jnrispradeoce, will lead to bis rejectioD ; aod, 
in thiB way, every enligbtcned and conscieatioas jaryman maj 
be dismiaaed from the Goort. 

" PEOFSSSIONAI. JCRTMEX." 

But, in our principal cities, and probnblj elsewhere, there 
U« certain idle and worthle&s fellow?, Bometimes called " pro- 
fessional jarymeii," who hang about the porlieos of the Coart 
HoDse, and are always willing and anxious to be employed as 
jurors. Many of these are people of very dissolote habits and 
disreputable character. Being loo indolent to engage in any 
active basioess, these vagabonds thmst themselves forward 
when the sheriff ia making his venire; and being well known 
to the officers of the court, and always available and conve- 
nient, they easily succeed ia having themselves impanneled. 

Few of these paltry rogues are conscientious enough to ac- 
knowledge that their minds have beeu prejudiced by the news- 
paper reports ; for such an avowal might occbsion the loas 
of the "job," and of the dollar per diem which they so mnch 
covet They commonly profess, therefore, to come into court 
with unbiased judgments ; and, as jurors are seldom chal- 
lenged propter delictum in America, these voliioteer jurymen, 
however unsuitable they may be in morals and intellect, are 
generally accepted by the tribunals of justice ; and I learn 
from very good authority that, in our courts of criminal juris- 
diction, the Juries are, for the most part, composed of such 
mercenary and unprincipled persons. 

Jorymeo of this class, like all other corrupt and nnworthy 
officiabi, stand in much dread of newspaper censure ; for they 
know that if the press were to do its duty by deuouuelDg 
tfaem to the public, their nefarious basioess would soon come to 
an end. Sncb jurors as we speak of, therefore, attend to the 
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Itqidreiiients of the pablic joamals, and their yerdicts, with 
few exceptions, are merely the echoes of what appears to be 
Bewspaper sentiment 

ABOLITION OP TRIAL BY JURY. 

These are fiu^ts which are nndeniable, and I have stated them 
withoat the least exaggeration. And I now assert without any 
fear of contradiction, that the action of the newspaper press 
makes the trial bj jary, ** that principal bulwark of our liber- 
ties/' not merelj worthless in criminal cases, but absolutely 
oppressife and dangerous. I do not hesitate to declare my 
belief that, unless some other remedy for existing evils can be 
found, the trial by jury ought to be abolished. Admitting that 
It is '' the Tery right hand of justice,'' there are circumstancei 
which may make its amputation necessary. 

But are we reduced to such a lamentable extremity ? Must 
we surrender one of the most valuable institutions of free 
gOTemment, and practically acknowledge that the morals of 
our nation are so hopelessly vitiated that public justice can no 
longer be maintained among us, except by removing its ad- 
ministration as far as possible from the hands of the people. 
One of two things we shall certainly have to do : — we must 
either abolish juries or place some restriction on the villainous 
or idiotic mismanagement of the newspaper press. 

ESCAPE or CRIMINALS. 

It if said, among other things, in the Charge now under 
consideration, that ''the newspapers have often caused the 
most desperate offenders to be acquitted and turned loose on 
•ociety." Almost every man's recollection will furnish him 
with some examples of the kind. Yillains of the deepest dye 
are often the objects of editorial sympathy ; as we may easily 
conceive when we reflect that very many of the editors them- 
ielves may be classified among the blackest of villains. 

Every rogue who is arraigned before a criminal court, may 
•ecore newspaper apologists as well as legal advocates^ IC h^ 
15 
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Is abl« to meet the necessary expense ; for be it anderstootf 
tti&t newBp&per aid ia available for every man whose success- 
fai knaveries have enabled bim to salve the cousc-iences of llie 
editors with golden ointment. 

CItl^UNA]:,fl DCFSnitED BT EDITOBS. 

At Chicago, very rccentlj-, a police-officer named Brown, 
iras charged nith the scandaiotis migdcmeauor of "levying 
.black mail" on the coarteinns of that city, and permitting 
them to transtLCt their lewd basiness wilbont intermption, bo 
long as they complied with h\a requieilions. It appeared in 
endence that this caitiff officer had often proslitnied himself 
St the brothels, merely, at he averred, to obtain undeniable 
prooft of the bad character of the house where these proceed- 
ings were aib«ed. This coiidnet of officer Brown was openly 
and sealouaiy defended by the Chicago Democrat, the editor 
of vhich ia an ex-member of Congress I And becanse the 
jury in Brown's case did not render a verdict of acqaittal in 
accordance with the views of the Democrat, that paper asserted 
that the jnry was packed and that certain officers of the court 
had been bribed and cormpted. 

I bring this example from a remote city, merely to show my 
readers that the kind of newspaper abases which are notori- 
ously prevalent in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and all 
of our principal oities, are not confined to these locationt. 
Wherever the newspaper business floarisbes, the laws are more 
or less inefficient Criminals who have any political interest 
or pecnniary ability, can always find jonmalistic defenders. 

In the United States, rum-sellers are generally active poli- 
ticians ; and of coarse, persons of great consequence, espe- 
flially at election times. On this accoant they are the recipi- 
ents of mnch editorial favor and respect. Only a few days 
ago, the keeper of a grog-kennel in Philadelphia, attempted 
to commit a rape on a female child eleven years old. The 
little girl was seated in one of the city rail-road cars, which 
waa standing at the terminus of the road waiting for ) 
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gvrs when tbe scoandrel entered the Tehicle, and, finding the 
child alone, began to take the roost indecent liberties with her 
person. She escaped from the car and flew to a neighboring 
house for protection. The villain was so confident of seen- 
ritj that he made no attempt to escape, bnt kept his seat in 
the car, where he was found bj an officer who was sent to 
arrest him. Being engaged in the IncratiTe business of rum- 
selling, this wretch could afford to disburse a little money in 
tbe purchase of legal and editorial indulgences ; and, as an 
Irishman, he had special claims to the favor and protection of 
the newspaper press. An effort was made, therefore, " to hush 
tbe matter up." I do not believe that the affair was reported 
Id the dailj papers of Philadelphia, and all the information I 
bave on the subject, was derived from the Philadelphia corres- 
pondent of a newspaper published in New York. Tbe writer 
of the account declared that the magistrate who examined 
this case, was induced to go to the parents of ihe little girl 
for the purpose of persuading them to withdraw their com- 
plaint, which they very properly refused to do. 

If this foreign rum-seller could induce a magistrate to make 
such unusual and unlawful exertions in his behalf, he doubt- 
leas understood some kind of rhetoric which would be equally 
iDfloential with the press. When we consider the eagerness 
of the reporters to obtain "local incidents," we may justly 
antpect that their silence has been purchased, when they fail 
to give the customary attention to a criminal case of such pi- 
quant atrocity that it could not be easily overlooked. 

P0WSR8 OF RXPORTSRS. 

From what baa been said, it may be judged that newspaper 
reporters have a great deal to do with our system of criminal 
Jurisprudence. Their agency is observable at every stage of 
tbe leg^l proceedings. They point out the suspected party, 
they give tbe first account of his arrest, his examination and his 
commitment ; and, (without being guilty of absolute falsehood,) 
they may contrive to prodoce a first impretdou on the public 
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mind which niiiy hp decidedly fnToraUe or UDfaTorable (O %• 
prisoner. Tlii; SQuie evidence written ont by two diffKrcBt re- 
^rters mty pre?eiil. two widely different sspecta, l.Iioiigh it 
might be hard to lis a charge of pseudniogy, or e^en misrepre- 
Mntatioii, on tithor of the scribes. Tlie supprefisiiin of a sin- 
' gh line, or u sinirle word, of the testimony, may make a mo- 
mentous difference in its import. Tbe sagacioas reader will 
perceirft, therefore, that it behoovea a critninal to hare ths 
p(K)d-will of \{]v reporters, if it can possibly be obtained "for 
love ormonej-." 

CRIMINALS BBIBE THE PRESS. 

I snspect that neufspaper-mon often find the suppression of 
Jactt more profitnlile than the publication of falsehoods; for, 
as it ia notalwni/^ a " plt-asiirit thing to see one's name in print," 
many a gentleman who becomes entangled in the meahes of the 
lav willingly makes liberal payments to avoid newspaper celeb- 
rity. And, if tbe newspapers fail to take any notice of a crim- 
inal case, the accused party, whether he be innocent or guiltj, 
has a mnch belter chance of escape. 

In a New York paper which is devoted chiefly to criminal 
intelligence, I lately read : " Great is the talk among the En- 
glish and IrbhinMci.*, (qu. pick-pockets ?) of the arrest of Polly 
Lee and Jim O'Brien, and strong efforts are made to sqaars 
the case. Three hnndred dollars have already been disbursed 
among lawyers, newspaper-raen and others, and still the cry is 
for more." 

Several years ago, Ihe Now York Oourier and Enquirer, the 
editor of which is the famous Colonel Webb, remarked : " Judg- 
ing from the history of various parts of the country, for some 
Ume past,~it is our opinion that, with $20,000, a man may com- 
mit any half a dozen crimes that can be named, short of mur- 
der ; and even that, if he happens to have inflneutial friends." 

To this the New York Herald adds : " True, every word 
The list of criminals who have escaped by means of wealth and 
Influence, daring the lant six years, would aatoniali ererybodj.^ 
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Tei; and since these caadid admissions were made bj Webb 
and Bennett, how manj scores of malefactors have gone an- 
whipped of jnstlce, even in New York city alone, without 
troubling ourseWes to look further ? '' Any six crimes, short 
of murder," quoth Colonel Webb, ''maj be commuted for 
120,000 ;" bat he does not tell how the monej is to be applied. 
At least fifty per cent, of the $20,000 must be used to propiti- 
ate the newspaper press, for without its concurrence or conni- 
▼ance, I hold it impossible that any conspicuous villainy should 
go unpunished. In very few cases, could any judge, jury, or 
prosecuting attorney be induced by bribery to favor criminals, 
if the press should call for their condemnation. 

Our judges, on the bench, declare that the newspaper press ia 
*' all powerful," and this, no doubt, is their belief and the belief 
of all who are connected with the administration of the law. 
Is it probable, therefore, that any of the ministers of justice 
should set at defiance this god of their idolatry, this typograph- 
ical Juggernaut, in whose omnipotence they so steadfastly and 
so devoutly believe ? 

Assure yourselves, my countrymen, that the reiterated failure 
of the law to punish felons of the most execrable classes is caused 
chiefly by the influences of a corrupt and meretricious newspa- 
per press ; influences which, (as I have endeavored to convince 
you in other parts of this book,) can easily be CDlisted in the 
service of any form of immorality and crime. 

In this section, I have endeavored to substantiate that part 
of my Eighth Charge which asserts that "the American newspa- 
pers unwarrantably interfere with the administration of public 
justice ; that they make it impossible for any msn charged with 
a criminal offense to have a fair trial, and that they have often 
eaaaed the most desperate offenders to be acquitted and turned 
loose on society." Uow far I have succeeded in making these 
truths appear, I will now leave you to judge. But let me ai-" 
■ore you that the offenses of the press which we have just been 
examining, however weighty and worthy of condemnation they 
may be, will become comparaUvcly trivial and insignificant when 
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wo proceed to consider that part or tlie cbarge wliich ianserred 
foi exunination in Ihe next Sectign, where some of the mast ftp- 
palting crimes of journaliBm mil be exhibited. 



SUPPLEMENTARY ILLUSTRATIONS. 
CoBOfON Belief. — It ta commonly believed tbal the news- 
papers are otten induced bj bribes to create public sjmpulhy 
in behalf of miirdercri and oiher great criminals for the nlltmal* 
porpose of protecting thcra from legal retribution. Of coarse 
we ckanot always have posiitive proofs of this kind of editorial 
prostittttion. Foul deeds are generally done in secret, and 
with all the precautions that are necessary for concealmenL 
With regard to the illicit intercourso between editors and their 
sedacerafor the purposes just mentioned, — 

" It wen ■ tedioui diffienltf, I think, 

To bring tbam te the pnupect. SUtngt iDdMd, 
If U17 morUt ejci, except their own. 
Should »e them botitsr. Yet I caj. 
If impatation and atmog eircnmgtsaoe, 
Whieb laad direetl]' to the door of trntli, 
Cu gire job utisfutioD, yon may hira iL" 

The more probable a story is, the less proof is required. 
This allegation against the editors is so extremely probably 
that I defy yoD, or any other man or woman, to point oat auf 
reason why it sfaoiild he doubled. Consider the merceoaiy 
character of the journalists ; observe what they do for small 
bribes, and imagine what they might do for large ones. Thej 
will "puff" any poisonons qoock medicine for one dollar, or 
less money ; and in this way they become accessory to many 
marders. Is it not probable enough that, for a tbonsand dol- 
lars, or a larger snm, they wonid nse their editorial inflaenca 
to help a criminal at the time of his trial f But perhaps tb« 
following items will help to elucidate the subject : — 
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MvsiMDt or ETiLsir Jbwktt.— ^Helen Jewett^ • celebrated 
beauty of Aagntta, Me., became the rictim of eeductioD, and 
after being discarded by ber relations, she came to New York 
and fixed ber abode at a boose of iU-repnte, kept by Rosina 
Townsend. On the nigbt of April 10, 1836, this onfortnnate 
girl was mnrdered. Saspidon fell on ber paramour, Richard 
P. Robinson ; in fact» the evidences of his gnilt appeared to 
be condosire. It was reported, and believed, that a Mr. Josepb 
Hozie had loaned Robinson six or seven thousand dollars to 
imy the expenses of his trial. It is certain that Robinsoa 
found a zealous defender in the editor of the Neto York Heral4^ 
who, as his biog^pher declares, 'Mntrodnced a theory, nol 
without apparent reasons, to show the possibility of Robinson's 
innocence." The same biog^pher adds, " From that period, 
down to the present time, the cry has been iterated, again aod 
again, that the columns of the Herald were purchased." 

Mr. Bennett denies the impeachment, however, and his bio- 
grapher says the story is ''absurd." Robinson was acquitted. 

Bennett was almost the only editor in New York who de- 
fended Robinson ; but many persons, charged with abominable 
crimes, have found earnest and resolute editorial defenders in 
diiferent parts of the country. In numerous cases there seema 
to be so little reason for the defense that it is impossible to 
imagine why the journalists should give themselves so much 
trouble, unless we suppose that they are paid for it. 

Case of Captain Macksnzix. — This man was the com- 
mander of the TJ. 8. brig Somers. While at sea, in the year 
1842, on the mere suspicion that three of his ship's company 
intended to mutiny, he caused them to be executed at the yard- 
arm. One of the victims was midshipman Spencer, a son of 
the Hon. John C. Spencer, Secretary of War. On his return 
to America, Mackenzie was tried by a court-martial, at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. Before this court, Captain Mackende 
told his own story, and bis worst enemy could not have told It 
more to Us own disadvantage. He deaeribed the scene and 
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oemnonteg cf the cxecntion, and gave & particnUr aceoont of ' 
his Ikst cODTtrsatiou with young Spencer, who iras only nine- 
toen years of a^c. When be was ohoat to be put to death, tha 
nnhappf boy seemed to be concerned cliieSy on account of hit 
parents, and expressed his fears that his disgraceful doom might 
iqjure his ftfther. " I replied," says Captain Macitcnzie, " that 
it was too late to think of that, and that if he had snc- 
eeeded it would have injured his father mach more. I told him 
that if bis &tlier hod the opportunity he would naturally is* 
terpos etc aave hiai, and that /or those who had money and 
friends, in America, there was no puniahmenl forlhe vxtrtt 
of crimes." 

No doubt the noble captain b«U«Ted what he nid. Sa 
himself bad some mouej, I nppoae, and friendi too^ hifliwBti»l 
friends, among whom was Colonel Webb of the Courier tmd 
Enquirer, and seTeral other editors of New York, who suc- 
ceeded in making the American public believe that the execu- 
tion of the three mea was justiGable ; and as pablic opinion 
was in the captain's favor, the conrt-martial acquitted him, of 
conree. 

The very poor judgment of coramauder Mackenzie is ex- 
hibited in his own exculpatory narrative, which scarcely shows 
that there was evidence enoagh against the three condemned 
persons to justify putting them in irons. But their summar; 
execution was an event which Glled all Europe with horror ; 
and the American public would have been still more shocked, 
if it had not been blinded by the misconstructions and apolo- 
gies of the New York editora. 

Cabx of Ejbbt. — In 1842, a man uamed Eirby murdered 
• Mrs. Hunter, in Sparta, Tennessee. For some reason or 
other, this Eirby became a proUgi of the looal newspapers, 
which resisted every attempt to punish him for the murder. 
He had money, I presume ; enough of it, at least, to parcha^e 
editorial friendship among the Spartans of Tennessee, though 
it might have reqniied more cuh than he posseaaed to com- 
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poand for the marder of a woman in Philadelphia, New York, 
or Boston, where editorial indolgences are more expensiye. 
Kirbj was sentenced to death four timcSf and the supposition 
is that he maj still be ali?e and merry ; for the fayorites of the 
newspaper press are as likely to escape hanging as they are to 
deaerye it 
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SECTION XIT. 



ConHniir.d Examinalion of the Eiglxth Charge. 
Prepare your niinda, my good readers, for this part of Um 
invesligatioD h_v rcL-nllecting what has been said respecting tl»6 
moral and inuUtctual qualities of our Pri;ss Uang in general, 
and of that ^lortiou of it, es|iecialljr, which claims to be the 
most inducnlial. I iiave given you to understand that news- 
paper writers are seldom wise or good mea ; joa liaT6 been 
informed that they are, for the most part, people who hafe 
failed in other parsiiits, not having learning, taleuta, or inge- 
nuity cnoagh to make them successful as parsons, lawyen, 
physicians, blacksmiths, shoemakers, tailors, play-actors, fid* 
dlers, and so forth. You have beard, likewise, that great num- 
bers of them are men of loose morals. Drnnkenness and 
lechery are among the most common vices of the brotherhood ; 
but the sin of covetoosness is almost universal among them. 
Persons who have hud much dealing with the conductors of 
the press assert that they will do ant thinu for Money; and 
this remark, in its application to many of onr principal jour- 
nalists, is unquestionably correct. 

OTOEB CHAaACTERISTlCS OF EDITOBS. 

But the newspapers often appear to be actuated by other 
motives besides those of avarice. The deportment of the jour- 
nals sometimes exhibits a degree of fiendish malice which 
is absolutely horrifying. At times, the manifestation of such 
S diabolical spirit is quite general among the scribes of the 
press. No mercy is shown to the object of newspaper dislike 
(23*) 
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aad rMentment; nothing less than his total annihilation can 
ntisfj Messrs. Editors. The wrath of joamalism is like scald- 
ing yitriol ; it scorches and consames its victims ; it tortures 
without pity, and exterminates without remorse. In short, the 
newspaper press literally " plays the devil" when it is disposed 
to be mischievous. Its rage is truly demoniac ; and, like all 
wrath which has no foundation in reason, it is boundless and 
implacable. 

The irrationality, extravagancy, and ferocity of newspaper 
wrath, and all the other characteristics of journalism, will be 
easily understood when it is considered that our " leading 
newspapers," as they presume to call themselves, are the organs 
of the MOB ; and their position, in this respect, is practically 
acknowledged in their general deportment. They are, with more 
or less politic dissimulation, the advocates of a mob regency, in 
opposition to the rights of the people, the maintenance of law 
and order, and the general welfare of the republic. In a former 
part of this work, I endeavored to point out the distinction 
between the American people and the mob. I hold that the 
latter is a scrubby minority, and that any attempt on its part 
to rule over the great body of the public, or to resist the legally- 
constituted authorities of the country, is, according to circum- 
•tances, an act of usurpation, treason, or rebellion. 

I have said that the grand mistake of our newspaper press 
Is to confound the people with the mob ; and the natural con- 
aequence of that mistake is seen in the conduct of the jour- 
nalists when they adapt themselves, without reserve, to the 
hnmors and requirements of the vilest and most vicious classes 
of the population. 

The newspaper men are not only the apologists and defenders 
of mob rule, but thet themsxlves are the worst kind of a 
Bob| as I shall presently demonstrate. 

THE CHABOE. ^ 

Yon will find that the preceding obserrations will be useful 
for reference in the discussion which is to follow ; and we are 
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DOW prepared lo resame oar examination of Ibe Eighth Cbaif^ 
directiag onr nllention pttrtii.-uUrl}' to that part of it wfaicb 
asserts that, " liy llie nnwijc and nmlicions meddling of tba 
newspapers, :ii:iiiy iiinoctnt piTSons have licen bruuglit to con- 
demtiation ami ininiflnnciit." 

la the pr Li'iliiip Scciion it was eliown, as plaiul^ascircom- 
itances would ullovr, that ^rcat criminals oRcn escape 1h« 
castigalioii u! tlie law by menus of tho oorropt iiiBucQCvs of 
jonmalism. It is indeed a heinous offense against the insula- 
tions of society to defeat llie operations of rctrilintive juittic« j 
to offer the greatest possible encouragement to evil-docn bj 
assisting them to avoid the penalties of their tmnsgressioni^ 
and bj giving mnlcfactors liberty and opportnnities to commit 
new crimes ; to deprive our fellow-citizens of that proiectioa 
which they liavo n rit-ht to expect from the laws of their coon- 
try. If the delinquencies of the journalists estended no farther 
than this, they would be inexcusable, and deserving of serere 
condemnation. But I am now about to call your attention to 
certain misdemeanors of the press, compared with which all the 
offenses which have hitherto been charged against the depraved 
journalism of onr connlry arc venial, and scarcely deserving of 
notice. 

THE GREAT CRIME. 

Conid the newspapers commit a more unpardonable sin thaa 
that of insisting on the condemnalion and punishment of the 
innocent 7 That they are justly charged with the frequeat 
commission of this awful crime, is the fact which I expect to 
make as obvious to your perceptions as it is to my own. 

If you accept the troths contained in the preceding pages 
of this volume, yon cannot escape from the conviction that per- 
sons charged with criminal offenses are often onjustly condemned 
and punished in the United States ; and an examination of the 
snme evidence, in connection with that which I am about to 
offer must convince yoa that the unjust condemnation of those 
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nfortaiuil6 people, is the natural and almost ineTitable rsiill 
of newspaper interference with the proceediogs of our courts 

CLAMORS OF THE PRX88. 

Who does not know that, very often, the pablic joornals cla- 
Bioroasly demand the conviction of a prisoner at the bar ? If 
I coald imagine that aoj evidence of this fact were necessarj^ 
I cooid fill many pages with examples ; bat, if yon are acens- 
tomed to read the newspapers yon will not require any proofs 
of the kind. It is quite possible, I admit, that persons whose 
condemnation and punishment are demanded by the journalists^ 
may be guilty and justly liable to the penalties of the law. Oo 
the other hand, it is possible that they may be innocent ; and^ 
in these circumstances, justice, humanity and common sense 
require that they should be tried by a rational, reflective and 
judicious tribunal. 

THE TTPOQRAPHICAL TRIBUNAL. 

I assert that the Tribunal of the Press is noi rational, reflec- 
tive or judicious ; and I protest, therefore, against the iniquity 
of allowing any man's life or liberty to be placed at its disposal. 
In order to have a better understanding of this part of the sub- 
ject, let us reconsider the observation which was made on a 
preceding page : viz., that " the American Press Gang is, to 
all intents and purposes, a mob." Its best actions are impul- 
aive and ill-directed; it sets itself above the laws, claiming 
powers superior to those of the legislative, judicial and execu- 
tive authorities ; its proceedings are informal, irrational, violent 
and illegal ; and, when it attempts to correct wrongs, to execute 
justice, or to point out how justice ought to be executed, it never 
Csils to inflict greater injuries and to commit more flagrant 
acts of oppression than those which it pretends to redress. 
Mobs, in general, profess to be actuated by good motives ; thej 
wish to have it understood that they mean to do justice by the 
speediest and most certain process. 

In all of these particulars, the Typographical Mob asserts 
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ItB claim to the title we have gifen it ; and iu nothing are the 
mobbish proclivities of the press more coiispicaoua thaa in the 
treatmeot of persons charged wilh criminal offenses, whelUer 
it endeavors to rescue tbem from the grasp of the law, or to 
precipitate their conviction and punishmeot. 

It is a common theme of boasting with the newspapers, that 
they "control the operations of Coorts of Justice." Lest we 
Bhonid snspect that this is mere rhodoinontade, we have jndicial 
aathority to confirm the triumphant and audacious declaration 
of the editors. Judge Ludlow of the Common Pleas, Philadel- 
phia, in his official capacity, declares that " the newspaper pnM 
is A I.I. powERFi'L, '' Similar admissions are frequently madeMH 
the dignitaries of the judicial bench. It cannot be doabtedP 
therefore, thai the inSuences of journalism really have apoweffi 
ful effect on judges, juries, prosecuting attorneys, and all otlMV 
ministers of law aud justice. 

But Aowdo the journalists " control the operations of courts?" 
In the same way precisely that all other mobs assert their supre- 
macy over the legitimate authority of the people; that istosaj, 
by iKTiMiiiATloN. The Courts are friglUened into acquii 
cence with the requirements of the press. 
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"Public Opinion" is the great bug-bear, the Raw-head-i 
Bloody-bones, which appals all classes of our countrymen ; 
those, especially, who hold offices, or who have any expectation 
of holding them. The newspapers are supposed to mauufactnra 
Public Opinion ; no wonder, then, that judges and juries, and 
the public at large, believe in the " omnipotence" of the presa. 
Omnipotence is an attribute of divinity, and of nothing that is 
not divine. Journalism, therefore, is deified. Judge Lndlov, 
from the bench, pronounces its apotheosis, in unmistakable 
phraseology ; — " The newspaper press is all-powerful !" 

Like the Egyptian god Annbis, Jounialism is a dog-headed 
deity I an impndeat, intrusive, SDarling, saappiog, beastljij 
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Bongtroot dtTinttj. Bot what of that f It is no less an ob- 
ject of deTotioo and worship ; because it is " all powerfal." 

It appears to me that a majority of mj countrymen, inclnd- 
ing Courts and Juries, consider it heretical and impious, in the 
highest degree, to hare any opinion which does not coincide 
with that of the public ; and for the expression of public opin- 
ion they look to the newspaper press. From this view, it may 
seem that, in every criminal case, the decisions of the pre« 
are equivalent to the verdict of a jury and the sentence of a 
court If Messrs. Editors say that the prisoner is guilty and 
ought to be hanged, the jurymen, (unless they wish to prolong 
the job merely for the sake of increasing their emolument^ 
and that may be a serious object with some of them,) will find 
it useless to leave their box ; and the cruel expedient of lock- 
ing them up and forcing them to unanimity by starvation will 
not be necessary. And why should a jury be censured for 
yielding to the requirements of the press, when the awful voice 
of judicial wisdom declares that the press is " all powerful J^ 
In such a case, the resistance of the twelve " good men and 
true,'' or any attempt to assert their freedom and independence^ 
would be presumption and absolute madness I 

KDITORIAL MOBBING. 

I have said that the journalists, as a body, constitute a mob 
''of the worst kind." They are not only a very mischievooa 
mob, but, unfortunately, they arc a " respectable" mob, a wor- 
shipful mob, a deified mob, and (worst of all,) an irresponsi* 
ble and unpunishiUfle mob. I am convinced that, chiefly by 
the agency of this iurba sterquilinia, this fetid editorial 
rabble, which contaminates all that it touches, our system of 
Jurisprudence is eo vitiated that the administration of criminal 
law, in the United States, is little more than a species of 
Lynching; that system being subjected to the control of a 
tyrannical, capricious, malignant and pitiless mob ; a mob 
which lacks not reason only, but the very instincU of hu- 
manity. 
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It matters lUde, in practice, hovi a, mob effects its desigi 
It DU; obtiiin an asceudcncy orer the laws bj the exertian 
its own physical force ; or, wilh the same object in new, 
majr use threats and other means of intimidation ; osd thereby 
compel the miniBters of the law to act in opposition to their 
own inclinations and duty. 

The mobbing principle consists in enforcing the poblio tX 
large, or its authorized representatives, to submit to the will of 
a minority. Hobs may accomplish their pnrpose, vi el armi^ 
with guns, pistols, swords, daggers, bludgeons or brickbat* ; 
or in an equally effective way, by menaces of slander and 
abase; or by employing that terrible engine called Public 
Opinion, which is supposed to have the power to cnish and 
annihilate ; an engine which is more appalling to a majority 
of our countrymen than cannons loaded with grape-shot, or 
Paixhan guns or Cougreve rockets with the latest diatMlical 
improvements. 

The modes of intimidation and compulsion last mentiotted 
are those which are used by the Typographical Mob ; sad, 
with this circumstance in view, it is easy to understand how 
the Press Gang obtains an almost irresistible mastery over the 
tnisnomered " Courts of Justice." 

Happily the editorial mob is not always iinaninwus. This 
is the only circumstance of mitigation which presents itself to 
my notice. If the jonrnalista did not disagree, and debate and 
quarrel among themselves, their despotism would be complete^ 
Sometimes, however, they act with a degree of unanimity, and 
so concentrate their forces ; and on such occasions, they gene* 
rally succeed in accomplishing some object which is particu- 
larly atrocious and detestable. 

If the newspapers generally demand the conviction and pan- 
iihmenC of an accused person, it is almost impossible for him 
to escape; and in making such a demand, the newspapers are 
jast as likely to be wrong as right. In fact, I have often ob- 
■erved that when the press generally uuitea in calling for 
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eoodemimtlon of a prisoner, the erldences of bis guilt are most 
likely to be defective. 

Borne years ago, a young lady named Evelina CunDingbam 
was murdered in Cecil Connty, Maryland. A certain Jobn 
Connor was cbarged with the murder; the evidence was 
merely circumstantial and very unsatisfactory ; but the news- 
paper men generally proclaimed their belief in his guilt and 
insisted on having him hanged. Connor made a very narrow 
escape from the gallows. Nine years after bis trial, it was as- 
certained that the real murderer was a certain shoemaker who 
had been one of the principal witneses against Connor, and 
whose dwelling-place was about a quarter of a mile from the 
spot where the body of Miss Cunningham was found. 

Many persons in Philadelphia remember the mysterious 
murder of Mrs. Rademacher, the wife of a bookseller of that 
city. A young German cordwainer was charged with this 
murder. He had no money, nor political influence ; and, as 
a matter of course, no editorial sympathy, no newspaper ad- 
vocates. It appeared to be a "foregone conclusion'' with the 
gentlemen of the press that he was guilty ; and their opinions 
on that subject were pretty freely expressed. It is almost un- 
necessary to add that he was convicted, sentenced and exe- 
cuted. I saw a part of his hand, (that very band which was 
supposed to be stained with the blood of an innocent woman,) 
preserved in a bottle of spirits by that celebrated collector of 
curiosities, Mr. Phineas T. Bamum. I think it not improba- 
ble that when that hand is produced at the great Day of 
Judgment, no sanguinary spot, no indelible stain of murder, 
will be found upon it Circumstances which have come to my 
knowledge incline me to suspect that this unfortunate young 
mechanic was one of the many victims of newspaper folly and 
malevolence, and that he really had as little to do with the 
death of Mrs. Rademacher as I had. 

DYING D1CLARATI0N8. 

It is no uncommon thing, in the United States of America, 
16 
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forpenODs irbo andergo the extreme penalty of the iav, to 
make proicstationa of their inoocence with their latest breath. 
CoDrictB n ho have abaudoiicd alt hope of escape aud who 
have ceased to make appeals to the JListice or to the mercy of 
maDkind ; men, who stand od the threshold of eternity aud who, 
miDdful of their approachiug dissolution, have spent days and 
nights in preparation for the dread eveDt, have often, often I 
•ay, at the foot of the gallows, and with the cord about their 
Decks, declared that they were guiltless of the crime for which 
they were about to suffer. 

It IB fioiiible, indeed, that a desperate criminal may lie, 
CTeu in ench eircumstancea as these. But it is scarcely credi- 
ble that a man who knows that the hour of his departure haa 
come, one who evidently realizes all the terrors of his eita»- 
tion and who appears to be concerned for nothing bnt the sal- 
vatioD of Lis soul, should, by a voluntary and useless denial of 
his guilt, auDal all his previons work of preparation for death, 
insult the Majesty of Heaven in whose presence he is abont 
to appear, and forfeit all clums to that Difine mercy which he 
bos sought by day and by night in the gloom of the con- 
demned cell, with tears of sorrow and groans of apgnish. 

My extensive experience among newspaper editors, has 
taught me that the habit of lying, with some men, is incorri- 
gible ; bnt there are circumstances of coercion which are pow- 
erful enough, as I suppose, to restrain the most meudacioos 
of human beings from the ntterance of falsehood. I am per- 
Bnaded that the declarations of the editor of the Mew York 
Herald, himself, " the head devil of journalism," would be en- 
titled to much confidence if he were about to expiate Ma of- 
fenses at the gallows and had resigned all hopes of execntin 
clemency. 

A dying malefactor may stubbornly refuse to make any con- 
ftssion of his guilt, bnt very seldom indeed would the moat 
obdurate criminal play the caatiug hypocrite, or the auda- 
cious blasphemer, in his last moments, by steadfastly asserting 
his innocence and calling on God Almighty to witneaa the 
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tnA of hk deebmUons. A hardened reprobate, at the last 
ioene of his existence, may attempt to play the romantic hero 
or the blnstering bnlly, bat not the sighing penitent or the 
prajerfal saint. It is almost impossible to imagine what )no- 
tiTes conld induce a man to be hypocritical at such a time. I 
eoDsider, therefore, that a penitent who is aboat to be hanged, 
b generally a sincere penitent ; and if he is truly repentant, 
if he is an nndissembling suppliant for Divine mercy, his last 
earthly utterance is not likely to be a lie. 

The conclusion is, that when couTicted persons are about to 
be put to death and hare no hope of escape, their declarations 
of innocence are most likely to be true. Such declarations^ 
as I haye said above, are o/ien made by the subjects of capi- 
tal punishment, at the time of their execution. In most cases 
of this kind, the sufferers hare been convicted on evidence 
which, if submitted to an unprejudiced jury, might have been 
deemed insufficient ; but, as I have endeavored to demonstrate, 
it is impossible for an American jury to be unprejudiced. By 
the foolish or malicious meddling of the newspaper press 
every jury is biased ; and hence " it is impossible for any 
man charged with a criminal offeuso to have a fair trial." The 
inevitable consequence is, that some accused persons must be 
vnjnstJy condemned and imprisoned, or executed in obedience 
to editorial rcouirements. 

EXAMPLE. 

Less than two months ago, four men were hung at Balti- 
more, all at the same time and on one gallows. All of them 
appeared to be duly concerned for their eternal welfare, and 
three of the four, to the very last, made the most solemn as- 
severations of their innocence. In fact, there was no sufficient 
proof of their guilt It was almost universally believed that 
one of the sufferers did not commit the act for which he was 
pnt to death. These three men were probably murdered by 
legal process, at the instigation of several of the most influ- 
ential papers in Baltimore, which clamorously demanded the 
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■acriftee, and resisted all the efforts which were made by eome 
jut tDd benevolent persons to obtun a commntatioD of lh« 
■entence. 
/ 

DTJTT OF cmZKNB. 

1 select this cost- for illostralioo becansc it is of recent occnr- 
nnce, and the facts must be witliin tlie recollection of all mf 
readers. But liic coDtemplatiou of (be subject is too fearful, 
too horrifting, to be cootinned much forlher. I hope enough 
has b«6D said to persuade my Christian coimtrymen to reflect 
on their own acconntabilily in connection with this most fla- 
grant aliuse of jounialism. Citizens of the tTnited States, 
while yoa allow this abuse to be coDtinned, you are accesrarj 
to many judicial murders ; and bow can yon osanre yonrselrea 
that the blood of the timoccnt, wbicb is shed by your permtg* 
Bion, will not call from tbe ground for Tciigeauce on you and 
yonr posterity T 

Bat what ongbt to be done, or what can be done, in tbe 
premises t This is a question for oor legislators to consider. 
We may be told that the newspaper-reading public insists on 
having its cariosity Ratified by "full reports" of murder cases 
published as soon as the crime is committed. We are told 
that the mistakes made by the reporters are unaroidable, and 
that the comments and opinions offered by the editors are merely 
the vagaries of "a free and independent press." In this way 
the public journals commonly eicuse themselves for their nn - 
authorized, unwise, and often erroneous publications. 

An English satirist gives as to understand that, sometimes, 

" Wratchu hug that jarjmed msj diot." 

If our views are correct, nrelcbes may be hanged on slighter 
occasions than this. Tbey may be hanged to gratify a vitiated 
taste for agonies and horrors, which is supposed to be one of 
the foibles of newspaper readers iu America. Positively, I 
would not hang a dog to accommodate snch an appetite. I 
woald not pnnish an iDnocentpersonwitbarapon tbeknacUea 
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(impritonment and strangolation oat of the qaestion) to hnmor 
the depraTed tastes of all the newspaper readers in the XJuited 
Sutes. 

The excQses made by the journalists are almost as detesTable 
M their crimes. They prejudice juries, and pervert the course 
of law and justice, because they are '' required to do so by the 
reading public T' This apology itself is characteristic of 
American journalism. Nothing could exhibit its baseness^ 
aer? ility, and nnscrnpulous rascality in a clearer light. 

BUMMAKT. 

That part of my Eighth Charge which we have been exam- 
ining in this Section avers that " many guiltless victims of 
editorial folly, prejudice, or ill-will are now enduring nnimagi- 
nable torments of body and mind in our States' prisons ; and 
many others, more fortunate perhaps, have been brought bj 
the same detestable agencies to a shameful and agonizing 
death." In proof of these allegations, I have given you facta 
which all intelligent people in the United Sates must recognise 
aa genuine and true. I have shown you — 

1. That many of the most widely-circulated and influential 
journals of America are controlled by men of defective judgment 
and loose morality. 

* 2. That the American journalists in general are avariciooa 
and corrupt, malignant and unmerciful. 

3. That these injudicious, unprincipled, and pitiless men direct 
the course of public opinion, and control the action of courts 
and juries ; in fact, that every important criminal case is de- 
cided by them before it is submitted to the legal tribunal. 

4. That the control which newspapers obtain over courts of 
justice is precisely like that of a mob-^threats and intimida- 
tion being used as compulsory measures to enforce the obedi- 
ence of the legal authorities to the requirements of an incoro- 
petent, irrational, extra-judicial, and unconstitutional arbitra- 
tion. 

5. That, in existing circumstances, the trial by jury becomes 
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ft men nnllity, orHomethiDgn-orBQ ; and tlio dectnoDaorconrti 
are little more (lian the echoes of a voice which seldom speaks 
"the words of Inith aud' soberness" — tii. : the voice or Ibe 
jonnialistic rabble, 

6. That persons judged, condemned, imprisDoed, or execnted 
under the divcoiian of the edjloriftl mob, are scarcelj less tbft 
Tictims of Lym7U Law than those unhappy mortals who are 
sometimes fiijjr^-eil to death or hanged on trees bj the infurialed 
populace, the self-consiituted ministers of " speedy and cffident 
JDstice," in some of our Y atea, 

T. That, considering the character and tntrilectual 

qualifications of these newspaper arbiters, who nnjuatifiablf 
assume the jurisdictiou of criminal coses, we may reasonabiy 
eipect, and cannot donbt in fact, that, nnder sucli a dispensa- 
Uon of jnstire, the guilty will often be acquitted and the inno- 
cent condemned. 

The history of our criminal jnrisprndence affords many ex- 
amples to con&rm all the specifications of my Eighth Charge. 
If yoD feel interested in the inqairy, and do not Ghrink from 
the contemplation of such a melancholy subject, I promise yoa 
that, by extending yonr investigations among the records of 
our criminal courts, yon will have abundant proof that innocent 
Tictims are often sacrificed to that grim idol — that insolent 
and exacting Moloch of Jonrnalism which has dared to intrade 
its blood-stained altars into the temple of Liberty and the 
Baociuaiy of Justice. 

STTPPLEMENTART ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The Execution at Baltimore. — Fonr men named Gam- 
brill, Corrie, Crops and Cyphns, were executed together in the 
jail yard, at Baltimore, on Friday, April 8, 1869. Henry C. 
Gambrill, one of the sufferers, was hnng forthemnrder of a po- 
lice-officer named Benton. Gambrill was about twenty-one 
years of age ; he belonged to a political club called the Plog 
Uglies, but never had been charged with any crime before the 
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kffilng of Benton: His familj was of the highest respectabilitj 
and he had an extensive circle of friends, including some of the 
most eminent citizens of Baltimore. Benton was killed at night, 
bj a shot fired from among a crowd of young men, one of whose 
companions he had just arrested. After Gambrill's condemna- 
tion, a young man named Richard Harris, wrote a letter to 
Goremor Hicks, solemnly declaring that he knew who was the 
real murderer of Benton and that Gambrill was innocent In- 
deed, Harris intimated that he himself was the man who shot 
officer Benton. But this, and all the solicitations of Gambrill'i 
friends, only induced the Go?emor to grant a reprieve to the 
condemned. 

Just at this crisis, another police-officer, named Rigdon, waa 
murdered. As he had been a witness against Gambrill, it waa 
presumed that he was killed by some of the members of Gam- 
briirs club. Gambrill knew what would be the effect of this 
impression, and he published a card addressed to the public, in 
which he says, " The fearful murder of Mr. Rigdon struck as 
much terror to my heart as it did to that of his bereaved widow." 

The account of the last murder was published in the Balti- 
more papers with many comments well calculated to excite pop- 
ular feeling, and public indignation was carried to such a height 
that, to appease it, it was deemed necessary to hang Gambrill, 
though he had nothing to do with the murder of Rigdon, and 
was in jail at the time that deed was committed I^ 

On the night before his execution, Gambrill drew up a long 
statement, in which he declared that he had not the slightest par- 
ticipation in the murder of Benton, and that he did not even 
gee the pbtol fired. His account concluded with these words, 
** And now, calling God to witness the truth of this, my dying 
statement, I bid this world, and all its affairs, a final farewell." 
His behavior, from the time of his condemnation to that of the 
execution, showed a resigned spirit and an earnest desire to die 
like a Christian. Gambriirs last words under the gallows were: 
** Fellow-citizens, I am not guilty of the murder of officer Ben- 
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ton. When yon see ilie drop fall from under n 
on iimuccnt man laanchtil into eternity." 

Mnrion Crops, wbo wns liiing; at the eaiae time, coofa 
tlie gallows, that he was the luurJerer of ofScer iUgilon. w 
shot through the window, while lie wus sitting iu hU own 
Crops unqnealionalilj' deserved hanging. 

Peter Corrie, the third of the condemned parlr, was a 
man of twentj-five, whose uiollier was quite wealthy and 
respected. Wliileiii h state of intoxication, Corrie wu it 
to accompany Crops to a spot ncnr the house of officer R 
where Corrie was left standing nt the entrance of an silt 
which Crops went to commit tlie murder. When he vu 
to be executed, Corrio said, " I never conspired or cooi 
to take the life of Iligdon. He was a stranger to me and 
no malice against him wlintcTer. I was led to the spot 
intoxicated, with no thouglit of committing murder." 

John Cyphus, who was hung at the same time, was a i 
He was charged with killing another negro named John 
His lost words on the scaffold were. " I was wrongfully con 
and am now to he unjiiatlj punished. Thank God that 1 
the opportunity to tell you ail Hint I am an iunoceut man 

These four men were tried and condemned, with m&ny 
monioua denunciations, by the " Court of the Pr^ss," 1 
they were arraigned at the bar. Vide the Baltimore c 
pondence of the New York Police GaKelle published aboi 
time of tlie trial. In that correspondence it is allegec 
Borae of the principal journals of Baltimore clamored fc 
condemnation of the prisoners. And, after the men wen 
tenced, the same papers are said to have opposed all the ( 
that were uadc to obtain a commutation of pnnishmei 
Oambrill and Corrie. I will give one short extract froi 
Baltimore letter published in the Police Gazette of Ai 
1859. It is brief but significant ; 

"The papers here seem to have been startled by the i 
peeted reprieve. They all seem to he alarmed, lestji 
should not be done. I am inclined to thiuk that, coagj 
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tbe demand for justice^ is a desire to tnrn the longed-for execu- 
tion to account, bj selling an extra number of papers containing 
the horrid details I" 

The Sickles Case. — The recent homicide case at Wash- 
ington affords some very good illustrations of our subject. 
Daniel Sickles, a member of Congress, discorers a criminal 
connection between his wife and Philip Barton Key, the Dis- 
trict-Attorney. Sickles shoots Key in a public thoroughfare 
and in the presence of several witnesses. 

The fact of the shooting was undeniable, but some circum- 
stances of mitigation, together with a question which might 
arise concerning the sanity of Mr. Sickles, at the time he com- 
mitted the deed, and the doubtful and contradictory reports of 
the affair which were first published, should have prevented 
any rash adjudication of the case. But, within twenty-four 
hours after Key was shot, and long before the real facts of the 
ease could be ascertained, the *' leading journals" had given 
their decision ; some of them had unconditionally acquitted 
Sickles and some had found him guilty of murder in the first 
degree, and plainly informed the court and jury what they were 
expected to do. These "stern inquisitors" not only con- 
victed Mr. Sickles and decided that " hanging was too good 
for him," but they even went so far as to implicate Mr, Butter^ 
worth in the crime ; merely, as it seems, because he was a friend 
of Mr. Sickles and had fulfilled the obligations of friendship 
by sympathizing with the unfortuate man when he was sorely 
distressed by the discovery of his wife's infidelity. 

I believe that this attempt to make Mr. Butterworth acces- 
sory to the homicide originated with the Washington corres- 
pondent of the New Tork Times, who falsely asserted that 
Sickles had requested Butterworth to fqllow Key and engage 
him in conversation, in order that the injured husband might 
have a better opportunity to shoot the object of his resentment 
Supported by no better evidence than the assertion of a gos- 
nping letter-writer, this serious charge against Mr. Butterworth 
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was entertained by two-tbirds of the nciTg|>«pcrs to XmtOieM, 
kod Mr. Butterworth's coDdemnnlion by th«so seir-cODslituted 
arbiters was almost as ^niphatic as that of Mr. Sickles himselt 

Let it be understood that, in my reference to the case of Sick- 
lea, I do not produce him as an example of innoceace otijost]/ 
eondemncd. My present object is to Bhoir that eiea when 
the newspapers appear to take the most equitable views of s 
^min&l transaction, their conduct is nnreasonable and Dnjast. 
The facts adduced will illustrate my remark that the Press 
Q*ng is, to all intents ood purposes, a mob, and that it3 beat 
actions are impalsive aud ill-directed. The entire action of 
tlte joarnalists iu relation to the Sickles cose was mob-tike. 
Before the coroner's jury bad finished their investigations, soma 
of the editorial mob had tried and convicted the prisoner. 
They aesLimcd the jurisdiction of the matter, appearing to for- 
get that there was sucU a thing as a regular court of justice 
in the land, and acting as if the fate of the accused wen «R- 
tiraly at their disposal. 

Fortunately for Sickles, (if not for the caose of jostice,) a 
mqoritj of the typographical mob, inelndiu^ some of " the 
most respectable and inflaential jonmalists," was on his side. 
These called for his onconditional acquittal, and he was no- 
conditionally acquitted. Certainly. Who coold donbt th« 
resaltr 



SECTION XV. 

NEWSPAPER SLANDERS. 



Examination of the Ninth Charge. 

A VILE HABIT. 

Defamation is as moch a habit of the newspaper press •• 
barking is of dogs, or hissing of serpents. It is very certain^ 
likewise, that this evil habit prevails to a greater extent in 
America than in any other coantrj. I am ander no obligationa 
to tell joa why newspapers in general are disposed to be de« 
famatorj ; or why American newspapers are more so than any 
others. A witness, who undertakes to relate facts, is not 
obliged to become a philosopher and explain their origin. 
There are many well-known facts, the causes of which admit 
of no explanation. For example, we know that barking it 
habitual with dogs in a state of civilization ; but we cannot tell 
how they acquired that habit, or why the dogs of some coun- 
tries bark more than those of others. In their savage condi- 
tion they do not bark at all ; and it may be that this canine 
peculiarity, which appears to be a concomitant of civilization, 
keeps pace with it, and prevails most extensively in those lands 
where the refinements and elegancies of civilized society are 
most conspicuous. 

Similar observations may apply to the barking of the typo- 
graphical curs ; or, (in less figurative language,) to the slander- 
ing propensities of the newspaper press — and of American 
Journalism in particular. Newspaper defamation, like grog- 
drinking, card-playing, libertinism, etc., may be classed among 
the disagreeable incidents of civilized life ; and, were I disposed 
to flatter my countrymen, I might add that the sui>erlative 
malignity and atrocity which appear in the slanderous publica- 

(251) 
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Uoofl of the American presn, are a sad bat necessaTy d 
B8 well fta a strong proof, of Ihc high posilion which w« 
"Tankees" hnve attained iu the acalc of moral and inlellcctnal 
csltiTatiiKi. 

Bnt, u I am not disposed to flatter my coantrymeo, I will 
make no pnrndoxteni esplanalions of the sobjects which we ara 
aboat to discitfs. Let the facts themselves be first considered ; 
and, aftenvurd, if the reader insists on any further explication, 
I will step beyond the limits of the duties I hare assumed, and 
mdearor to give better reasons than those just mentioned for 
that pre-eminent love of Zander which lias been assigned to the 
Americao newspnpers by almost universal consent. 

THE COMMON \1CS 08 HEVSrAPEBS. 

The whole history of jonmalism proves that the lore of 
Bcandal has alvrays been one of its most remarkable attribntea. 
Contemporary with King James II. of England, lived a certain 
John Tutchin, the publisher of a scurrilous newspaper called 
The Observalor. For his numerous slanders, aud his constant 
effusion of profane ribaldry, he was sentenced to be whipped 
through several towns in the West of England. He petitioned 
the king for a commntation of his sentence, signifying his 
willingness to be hanged to avoid the prescribed flagellatioD. 
Jonrnalism, at that time, was in its infancy ; bnt even then it 
appears to have been very far from a state of innocence. 

Very recently, the editor of a newspaper in Sweden was 
sentenced to the gallows for publishing some slanderous charge 
against a yoang lady ; and bis sentence would have been dnlj 
executed, had not the young lady herself been merciful and 
magnanimous enough to plead for his pardon. The aevera 
punishment awarded to this Swedish calaminator proves that 
the legislators of his country justly estimated the enormity of 
the crime of which be stood convicted. I have known Ameri- 
can editors to commit similar offenses, with so many a^ravating 
circnmstauces, that capital punishment itself would scaroely 
have been a aotBcieDt expiation of their goilt 
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If the ftrisgeDt gorernment of the English Stoarts, and the 
■omewhat stern legislation of the Swedish monarchy, coald not 
restrain the conductors of the press from nnjastifiable assaults 
on private character, what can we expect in this *' free and 
happy country," where the newspapeif are Tirtually under no 
restraint whatever J 

UNRS8IBI0TKD SLANBXRINO. 

It cannot be supposed that the Amerioan press is restrained 
by the law, for it claims to be a power above the law, and thli 
claim is allowed, even by judges on the bench, when they de- 
clare that the newspaper press is " all powerful." But it is a 
common remark that the press, for all its iniquities, is account- 
able to a certain mysterious tribunal, called " Public Opinion." 
Oh ! the matchless absurdity of that idea ! 

Tou have heard of the dying sculptor, who, on being re* 
quired by the priest to pay his devotions to a crucifix, ans- 
wered, "Alas I I cannot, for I myself made it!" He could 
not realize the divinity of his own workmanship. The news- 
paper men cannot reverence or fear Public Opinion, for it 
is an article of their own manufacture. They know what 
stuff it is made of ; they understand its composition and its 
character, and they heartily despise it. How, in the name of 
all that is ridiculous, can the newspapers hold themselves ae- 
countable at the bar of public opinion 1 Bad men can feel 
no responsibility where they fear no punishment Public Opin- 
ion never punishes the press for sny of its delinquencies ; no^ 
not even for its most execrable misdemeanors. The most vil- 
lainous newspapers in the United States, are the most success- 
ful, the most widely circulated, the most profitable, the most 
popular, the most "respectable." The same crime for which 
Tutchin, the English editor, wss flogged, at a cart's tidl, 
through twenty cities, the same crime for which Lindahl, tha 
Swedish Journalist, was sentenced to be hanged, is committed 
repeatedly and with entire impunity, by some of the most in- 
fluential journals in the United States of America. 
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DASTABDLT BLANCEKB. 

Tea, that mo^l cowardly, wicked, and indefensible Bpeoin 
of calomo/, Ibe traduciug of female character, is often prac- 
ticed bj American JouhaliBts, nithoot Lbe least injury to their 
business, or t>j their reputation t Xlic offense is too common 
to Bttract mucli notice ; and, even in extreme esses, when 
some of the itiore honorable Journalieta themselves become ia- 
dignant and rebuke ibc offender, tbe pnblic concerns ilstlt 
iwj liUle about ibc matter, and tbe couvicied slanderer is, to 
all appearances us highl; esteemed and as^ liberally encour- 
aged as ever. So niiicii for the salutary inUuence of IPublic 
OpinioD on the decorous and mora! deportment of the press. 

I have known a newspaper editor in tbe United States to 
assert, in print, that a rival jonrualist bad seduced the womaa 
vbom he afternard mnrricd and that several of his children 
' were bastards. It aftervard appeared that there was not aa 
atom of truth in these charges, which almost maddened the 
lady against whom they were directed ; and yet it Diay be 
donbted whether the scoundrel who published these calnmniea 
found the profits of hia business, or his personi^ popularitj, 
much diminished on that account 

It is commonly believed that the wife of Qenerai Jackson, 
tbe sevenlb President of the United States, was actually kiUed 
by tbe slanders of the newspaper press. Not ereu tbe ad- 
Tancement of her husband to the highest dignity iu the Re- 
public, could recompense that amiable and sensitive woman 
for tbe agonies of mind endured by her during the presiden- 
tial canvass. And yet it does not appear that Pnblic Opinioa 
inflicted tbe slightest pnnishment on any of her calumniatora. 

In the New York Herald of February 21, 1859, I find a 
long editorial article, under the bead of " Scandalous Jotii^ 
KALIHM," which charges tbe New Tork Tribune, the New 
York Times and the Albany Evening Journal, with a simul- 
taneous attack on Mrs. Bennett ; which attack (says the Her- 
ald,) " was coupled with as mnch insult as tbe editors of thoat 
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papers dared to aiUr withoot dbgosting the public with the 
bestiality of the assaalt" The ladj assailed in this way, iB 
the wife of James GordoQ Bennett, the editor of the Herald. 
Id his editorial remarks on this sabject, Mr. Bennett says, ap- 
parently with deep feeling : — 

" We hare been connected with the American press for more 
than thirty years, but dnring the whole of that time, although 
oar criticisms on pablic men and public affairs may hare been 
acste and occasionally serere, yet no one has erer charged asi 
aod no one can charge us, with erer having, in the slightest de- 
gree, lacerated the feelings of women and children, because we 
were opposed to the principles or policy of the husband or 
father." 

Here I belicTe Mr. Bennett asserts nothing but the truth ; 
and though hie general course as a public journalist deserres 
?ery little applause, he claims an honorable distinction among 
American editors, by having it to say that he never attempted 

to blacken the character of an innocent woman. 

_ » 

This one excellent trait in Bennett's newspaper management 
is enough, by itself, to justify a remark which was made in 
another part of this work, vix. : that the New York Herald is 
not^ by many degrees, the worst newspaper published in the 
United Sutes. 

With reference to the attack on Mrs. Bennett, the Wash- 
inglan Star makes the following mild and gentlemanly com- 
ments: — 

"We regret to see the New York Times and Tribune com- 
promise their respectability and the dignity of the press by in- 
troducing into their columns the names of private ladies in a 
most ui^astifiable manner. The Times, in order to have a fling 
at Mr. Buchanan, makes an indefensible use of the name of the 
wife of Sir WUlaim Oore Ousely, and the Tribune, to gratify 
Hs hostility to the New York Herald, makes a cruel assault on 
the wife of iU editor. We protest against such delinquency, 
as being not only unmaoly but UM-AMxaiCAN. The worst ene- 
mies of oar country aod its instftations have invariably admitted 
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ttint our deferenic to womam'stlio redeeming feature of M^k^ 
erwise (ullegeij) s'^ini-civiliEed peojile ; and we pat it to ttw 
Journals in qii>'9lion, whether \hty mean to rob us of the repot* 
tlon of that cliiralroas trait which has extorted the admiratios 
of oar bitter^t foreign detraetora." 

ODK NATIOSAL CHARACTEE VINDICATJU). 

The editor of the Wdehinglon Star, as a mere act of jtist]c« 
to his coontrjmeD, sboQldbare exhibited the cause of that ob- 
tIods inconsiatcncj between the " chiifalrie traits" of our na- 
tional chancier aud the doGtardly conduct of Gome uewapaper 
editors. The reader hoa been informed, in aaotlier part of this 
book, that manv of tbe newspaper n'ritera in America are roar 
naHZBS, not a few of whom, (aa I hare giren yon very ^ood 
reason to believe,) are persons of very profligate character. 
There Is searcely a newspaper office in any of onr principal 
cities which does not retain one or more of these vagabond scrib- 
blers, whose nataral inclination to disparage and defame all that 
is noble, pure and excellent, is seldom placed nnder any re- 
striction. 

So loosely and negligently is the newspaper baainess managed 
in this conntry, that the publishers and principal editors, in 
many cases, seem scarcely to know or care what is printed in 
their own colamns. Bat pnblishers very often make no oltfec' 
Hone to defamatory articles prepared by their sabordinatea, if 
they possess a certain kind of piqnancy which recommoids them 
to a large class of readers. 

By the publication of slanders, a paper becomes celebratoi, 
or notorioQs ; and iafamons notoriety, with most editors, is ftr 
preferable to decent obscnrity. To my certain knowledge, some 
of the vilest calamnies ever published in American joanids 
were written by Irish, Scotch, English, and German hirelings 
whose extreme willingness to perform soch filthy and iniqaitoos 
labor, is perhaps the chief reason why they are so often employed 
by newspaper publishers in preference to the writers of our om 
eoantry. 
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It to tndy m Tezaliooi circmnstaDce that oar national charac- 
ter is often disgraced bj the conduct of scoondrols who are not 
Americans, even bj adoption ; for, in some instances, onr ** lead- 
ing jonmals" employ writers who have not been in the country 
long enough to be naturalized. 

THE LADIES DSFSNDXD. 

Id continuation of its very gentle rebuke of a rery gross mis- 
demeanor, the Washington Star inquires : 

'* Has the administration of Mr. Buchanan become so inrul- 
nerable, or the editor of the Herald so formidable, that the 
Times and Tribune are obliged to turn their shafts upon de- 
fenseless women, whose only protection against such odious per- 
sonal assaults is the polite usages of society and the good taste 
of public writers J Hare we so degenerated that our journal- 
tots shower their pitiless gibes on shrinking, sensitive women, 
who are, in no manner, legitimately subject to such attacks ?" 

" Lady Oore Ousely and Mrs. Bennett hare not, at any time, 
obtruded themselres on public notice, or exposed themselves, 
in any way, to newspaper comment Lady Ousely moved, last 
winter, in the society of Washington with that noiseless, unas- 
Boming grace so characteristic of English women of the higher 
ranks. She was distinguished here for her liberal hospitality, 
and she was highly appreciated for her undisputed excellence 
of character and the amiability of her disposition. 

"Of Mrs. Bennett we know less; but, if rumor is to be 
credited, she is a woman of highly-cultivated mind, refined and 
courteous manners, and extreme kindness of heart Though 
the enjoys a large income and is able to command, through the 
iofluence of her husband, the flattering attention of the best 
society, yet she is said to content herself with the quiet attrac- 
tions of her rural home, and studiously avoids even the harmless 
publicity of sitting within sight when at the opera. But, were 
these ladies the opposites of what they arc— were they as eager 
for admiration as the fashionable leaders of the haut ton, or 
were they as ambitious for notoriety as our strong-minded 

n 
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ftmatn — yet arc lin-v fur tliis lo be dragged ioto print, md m 
their aenaibiliiic? to be conrselT wounded becniise the Jiev 
Tork Timet lins a i*uHlic(il spite ngainst Mr. Uudianan, and 
ttieeditorof Ihi; Trihune seeks to indulge a personal grodgS 
kgainst the editor <,( tin; Utrald 7" 

\'ERBAL BEBUKES INBUmcTEM. 

I applaud the fpcling which moved the editor of the ITiwA- 
ington jSIar to protect agiunst the miscondact of the Times und 
Tribune ; but I consider it perfectly idle to espastnlate, ia 
this gentle Kay, wilh the calamtiiators of female charncter, 
The injury is one itliich cannot bo redressed by a verbal rcbake, 
and the mora] eonstitiitiou of the offender, in such a case, maat 
make him iuscn-iltle to the keenest reproaches. Severe c&sli- 
gation of some kiud — l--nal casti^ation if possible — is the only 
proper answer that can be given to Each calamniators ; itnd ny 
candid opinion is, that the law of Sweden which hangs the 
journalistic slanderer, is more jast, and more merciful indeed, 
than the cold indifference of our American legislation, which 
affords no adequate protection to man or woman from the 
trumpet -ton gued defamation of the newspaper press. 

CTDQELLINa AND HOBSEWHIPFINa. 

The calumnies nttcred by American newspapers are somo- 
timcs of such an aggravated nature, and the laws intended for 
their punishment are so obviously defective, that the use of the 
cudgel or horsewhip, for the castigation of the offender, has 
been justified in open court Counsel, learned in the law, hava 
pleaded the necessity of this mode of punishmeat, and judges 
on the bench have seemed to admit the substantial jostice of 
the plea. 

AM KDITOR FLOGOED. 

In Jone, 1858, Charles Zielinski, the publisher of a paper 
In Cincinnati, was severely beaten by David Levi. It appean 
tliat Zielinski, in an editorial arUcIe, had charged Leri witt 
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being a gamester, swindler, etc., and insinuated that Levi's 
wife was too intimate with a certain bank officer. In the ex- 
citement produced bj these nnpleasant imputations, Mr. Leri 
applied a hickory stick to the back and head of Mr. Zielinski 
with so much earnestness and effect^ that the gentleman of the 
press was scarcely fit to be seen in public for two or three 
weeks after this stirring incident. 

A suit for assault and battery was commenced by Zielinski, 
and the case was tried before the Court of Common Pleas in 
Cincinnati. In the course of this trial, the counsel for the 
defense cited the authority of Dr. Franklin to prove the equity 
and propriety of flogging an editor, in certain circumstances, 
when an atrocious calumny has been published and a retraction 
of the slanderous charges has been refused. 

THE FLOGOINO JUSTIFIED. 

Judge Oliver, who presided at this trial, remarked that 
** there are some things which may provoke even an ordinarily 
good citizen to a breach of the peace. The provocation, in 
this case, was the publication of newspaper charges of such a 
nature that the less they were seen or repeated the better. 
These charges," said the judge, "do not indicate any regard 
for public morals ; but rather evince a delight to revel in pub- 
lications of a low and vicious character. The defendant, it 
appears, called on the publisher, stated that he felt himself and 
family aggrieved, and, in a mild and polite manner, (as the 
editor admits,) asked for a retraction, which the editor 
promised to make. But the retraction proved to be nothing 
mure than a repetition, in substance, of the injurious charges. 
In such circumstances, the result might have been something 
worse than assault and battery. The state of mind of the ac- 
cused Was to determine the degree of his guilt, and was to be 
ascertained by the light of the influences under which he 
acted." 

In conformity with these views, the conrt imposed a merely 
nominal fine on Mr. Levi, aad ord^fed him to be discharged. 
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It would be much better, faowerer, if the ndioitted " oece*- 
dtj" forcud^i^lliii^ or horfiewbipping editors did Dot ejcist. If 
the repatatiun of our citizens aad llicir families were prolccied, 
as thej sboulii be, Ijy llie laws of tlteir counlrj', a resort to 
brutal violciici-, for the pnnislinient of editorial acgres^ion^ 
would be iiiescusaUe ; and the plea tbal one misdeed is 
lucesauj for the correction of another, would be uuivcrsatlf 
Injected u a moral and legal absurdity. 

IXFAMT OF TOS AMERICAN PRESS. 

Our American newspapers are celebralcd, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, for Ibcir excessive delight in scandal and defaiua- 
tioD ; and, in.iliis discredilable trait, tliey are snpposcd to be 
'Dnrivaled by the press of any other conntiy. To give yoo 
■ome idea of what is said on this topic by Europeans, I wilt 
Bubjoin a few extracts from sources which are certainly entitled 
to some attention and respect — The Foreign Quarterly Se- 
view, vol. isix. No. 59, says: — 

" The more respectable the city in America, the more in- 
famous, the more degraded and disgusting have we found its 
newspaper press." 

Speaking of one of the "leading journals" of New York 
the same writer remarks : — " It appears that this journal, bj 
means of its evil gains, has been able to organize throagliont 
the country a very extraordinary, and complete system of cor- 
respondence, 60 that in every chief city of the Union, it has a 
resident representative. And these are laborers wortliy of 
their hire, being all such reckless libellers of every thing de- 
cent, and such impudent dealers in every thing viie, that th# 
' head devil' himself must be often hard put to it to keep his 
scandalous supremacy. The cue universally is, 'Spare no 
oge;' thrust yourself into whatever house yoo can enter, and 
everywhere leave your slime ; let fly at all ; the more emi- 
nent or excellent your gagie, the more strocions the f&lsehood 
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we wtnt. Kerer tbbik that m r miIiI cib he too 

It is to famish bitterne^f ^ a hoadrH thc^sMzi locrzes : aed 
what woald be anj ibin^ scant or Bcali tovaH the saiiffaetioB 
of so manj ? To 6^ saucfactorr, taj ererr tiuL^ b«t what ■ 
tnie, aod, (abore all things), saj noiUiLg that is kind.* 

A late nomber of Blo/.twcod'M Jiagazine sajs : — ^ The per- 
gODalities in which most of the Amencan nevcpapers iadalfv 
arc something astooiiding. One New York paper, during the 
late panic, pablished the name of ererr gentleman who booght 
a silk dress for his wife or gare a dinner partj to his friends." 

** In order to form an estimate of their merit, *^ sars Captaio 
Hamilton, "I read newspapers from all parts of the Uuioa, 
and found a great majoritj of them coritemptible in point of 
talent and dealing in abase so TiraleLt as to excite a feeling 
of di^gast Our newspafier press b bad enoagh, (continnct 
this English captain ;) its sins against propriet j cannot be jas- 
tified and ooght not to be defended. Bot iu riolence is meek* 
ness, and eren its atrocities are rirtaes, when compared with 
that STStem of brutal and f*rroc\o\in outrage which dis- 
tingoishes the press of America. There the strongest epitheta 
of a raffian rocabnlarj are pnt in constant requisition.*' 

Captain Marrjatt sajs, " The spirit of defamation, so rife 
in America, is so intimately connected with its principal chan* 
net, the Newspaper Pre.<s, that it is impO!{>ib)e to consider them 
separately. Defamation is the greatest curse of the American 
people ; and its effects on society in the United States are 
most lamentable. The licentiousness} of the American pross 
threatens the most alarming results, for journalism in that 
country has assumed a power which awes not individuals only, 
but the gOTcmment itself 

"While the American Newspaper Press, (says Charles 
Dickens,) has its evil eye iu every house and its black hand on 
every appointment, from a president to a |)ostman ; while with 
ribald Klandcr for its only stock in trade, it is the stnndar^ 
literature of an enormous class, who must Gnd their reading in 
a newspaper or they will not read at all, ^o luig must its 
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ojUnin be niioii the conntry's head, and so long mast tbe ctQ 
tl works be ptaintji visible in the republic." 

Bat for a^l the oxpressions of di^gast nnd abhorrence whidi 
come from beyond the gre&t waters, Messrs. Editors hare A 
eonreoient aosiver. — "Tt'"" foreign wriWra (say they) are 
pr^adtced against Amc ir institutions; aud we must 

not expect to have Ihc report." 

This "aaswtr" bos n cQ lo do with Ihe mdn qnestion, 

which I take to be t] dpscriptiou of Amcrionn 

Joamklism given by these trmiBnuautic writers cokkkct!" I 
kttov) ihftt tlie cbarg^cs whi' ng against our neirap&per 

press are generally teitb ; - »>t>i^iiig this, I do not Irooble 
mfMlf to inr|\iirc with what leeiing, or for what purpose, these 
charges weru uiulo. 

If an enemy supplies me with a refreshing draught, or « 
wholesome truth, I am not inclined to qnestion his moliTes, bat 
feel nader more obligations to be grateful than if he were my 
frieod; for he does me an unexpected kindness. But it is the 
height of folly or knavery to pretend that every European who 
exclaims against the villaiuous mismanagement of our public 
Joarnals is hostile to our glorious institutions. Tbe rery 
rerene is more likely to be tbe truth ; for all ivho assist in the 
detectionandpunishment of newspaper rascality must be classed 
amoug the very best friends of our republic. 

HOME-MADE OPIMONS. 

But if there is any valid objection to imported opinions on 
this interesting subject, happily we have a few domestic ones 
at your service. For example : — 

Kecorder Baruard, of New York city, in a charge made to 
the Grand Jury, delivered on Tuesday, October 5, 1858, made 
nse of the following language : 

" It q/len happens that some evil disposed or ciiaracterlcsa 
person establishes a jonrnal, the main object of which is to levf 
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Mack mtfl by iiui]i£^ing and TillifjiDg people of Tarions ranka 
in society. In order to make the joarnal sell more readily, 
some coDspicaoQs official, or private person, is selected as a 
target for sach calumny, on whom they charge all manner of 
offenses, and indeed crimes, in order that he may, throngh 
dread of continued personal annoyance, and for the sake of 
purchasing silence in future, consent to have money extorted 
from him. If, however, he should demand an investigation of 
the charges made against him, and should he succeed in estab* 
lishing his innocence, and ask to have the libeller brought to 
justice, a class of sympathizers is always found asking for hia 
discharge." 

The ** sympathizers'' referred to by the Recorder must be 
sympathizing editors. I do not know what other class of 
American citizens would sympathize with a convicted news- 
paper slanderer. The New York Times replied to this charge 
of Recorder Barnard with as much asperity as if that paper 
itaelf were liable to some of the worthy magistrate's censures. 
The Tribune and Herald were more politic on this occasion, 
and maintained a dignified silence. 

Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to John Norvcl, writes : " It 
is a melancholy truth that a suppression of the press could not 
more completely deprive the nation of its benefits than is done 
by its abandoned prostitution to falsehood. Nothing can now 
be believed that is seen in a newspaper. Truth itself becomes 
suspicious by being placed in that polluted vehicle.'' 

After proposing some improvements in the management of 
the press, Mr. Jefferson continues : ''An editor should set hia 
face against the demoralizing practice of feeding the public 
mind on slander, and the depravity of taste which this nauseoua 
aliment induces. Defamation is becoming a necessary of life." 
Vide JeffersotCs Works, vol. vi., p. 79. 

Governor Clinton of New York, in his annual address to the 
legislature, 1828, referred to the political abuses of jourualisni 
%& follows : " Party spirit has entered the recesses of domestic 
retirement, violated the sanctity of female character, invaded 
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tbe tranqsilli^ of private life, ond visited, with severe inflic- 
tions, the pe»to of families. Neither elevation nor hamililj 
bos been spweii, nor the charities of Itfe, nor distingitished 
pablic servicee, nor ibe lire-side, nor the altar, been left frcB 
from attack; but a licentioas and destroying spirit has gone 
forth, regardless of every thing bat the gratification of malig- 
BftDt feelings fend unworthy aspir ' ns." 
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It may be o1>jfCted again, that many years have elapsed since 
Jefferson and Clinton offered the foregoing opinions; and it 
is possible that, in the mean time, a change itos taken place in 
the character nnU Iialnts of our newspaper press. This anp- 
position is strictly Iriie. Within the last twenty or thirty 
years, American journalism has changed indeed, and changed 
very maeh for the worse. All the imprtnxtnenU in news- 
paper management contrived by James Gordon Bennett and 
bis Satanic coUobor'atvurs have been added since the times of 
Thomas Jefferson and De Witt Clinton. The black-mailing 
system, supposed to have been introduced into this country by 
the New York Merald, has been carried to the highest degres 
of perfection by tbe pupils and competitors of that Herald, 
who, like the imitators of Day & Martin's Patent Blacking, 
have improved on the sable brilliancy of their model. 

Bat to meet all objections, I will find room for one American 
Opinion of a later date : — 

"The newspapers," says the ^eic Tort Annual Register, 
"in condncling their political discussions, set both truth and 
propriety at defiance. The decencies of private life are disre- 
garded ; conversation and correspondence, which shoald barn 
been confidential, are brought before the public eye ; the ratb- 
less warfare is carried into the bosoms of private families; 
neither age nor sez is spared. The daily press teems with 
ribaldry and falsehood, and even the tohb is not sacred from 
ita rancorous hostility." 



SUPPLEMEXTART ILLUSTRATIOXS. 

CoifRflsro!!. — In its eelebrmted ev/o^'icm on the Xewspaper 
Press, the WMhIngton Udioh, like the old Abbot in Scott^ 
L^rd of the Isles, seemed, ft>r m moment, to be oTerpow- 
ered by m better inflnence than that under which it nsnallj 
speaks. The sage of the " Union'' was suddenly and nnex- 
pectedly seised with an extatie fit of candor and sincerity. 

« H« lidl witkiB kif aged WM«t 
A po«« that woald not b« repnti'd ; 
It proaplf kif Toiet^ it fweOt hii Teinf, 
It tans, U maddMit, it eoDttraliiil 
Ccnaitwad by Um high behMt, 
H« fpak% and thas tha tmth eonfeaa'd :" — 

" The Newspaper Press, '^ (said the Union in this fit of in- 
spiration,) "is the great lereler of the age. That it has dis- 
seminated error, immorality and Tice ; that it has been a vehi* 
cle of slander and malevolence : that it has fomented prido 
and Tanity; that it has blown np monstrous bubbles and 
pricked them into ridiculous collapse; that it has fostered 
speculation and been more or less subsenrient to schemes of 
fraud and ambition, nons cam doubt I" 

Mrs. Jackson. — The wife of (Jeneral Andrew Jackson, 
and the rictim of newspaper slanders, died broken-hearted 
about the beginning of the year 1829, after her husband was 
elected to the presidency, but before he was inaugurated. 
Her death was not enough to satisfy the malice of her perse- 
cutors ; for one of them, the editor of the New York Ameri- 
can, proposed the following epitaph to her memory : — 

Ilia Mro/«/ix, nam tmm tlariiaU wilm qmam cpportmmttai^ morti;" 

The journal which published this cruel insult to a dead wo- 
man, pretended to be " the organ of literature, fashion and 
good society." 



Chkap Newspaperh. — J. O. Bcnnclfs biographer, while ex- 
plaining the mivantftgea of the " chcnp-eftsb ajslem" of nem- 
paper pDhlienlion, exclaims with great enlhusiasm : — "It is 
to Mr. Beiijnniiii U. Day, thai bockIj ia indebted for th« sdc- 
ceseful e^tuhlislimcnt of namcroaa isSij papers at low pricea, 
in the large cities of the Uuiled States. He it was who be- 
gan to p^ella^e the public for a projilable and civilizing h»bit 
of reading;, which has notr become fixed and uuiferstil. Eixn 
alander vas ^hnc in aalf at bixpzkce I" 

At one pcnnj", or two pence, I aoppose this conimoditf 
"goes off like hot cbIcs." To nndcrstaiid the obtigviions 
which the pabiic owes Mr. Benjamin II. Day for that " proSt- 
kble aod civilizing" reading matter comprised in those joar- 
nals which have adopted Mr. Day's " cheap for cash gystem" 
of pnblicfttion, you should examine the advertising cotnmns 
of the Philadelphia Ledger and the editorial parterre* of the 
New Turk Herald, Times and Tribune. See the next parR- 
graph. 

A SpECiME:f. — The anthor of Bennett's Life, declares that 
ttie following spicy address to William Cutlcn Bryant, the dis- 
guishcd American poet, and the editor of one of the decent 
papers of New York, appeared in the editorid colamna of the 
New York Tribune : 

" You lie, you villain 1 willfully, wickedly, basely lie 1 The 
scanty pretest formerly trumped np, by garbling, for this ca- 
Inmny, haa been exploded ; and whoever repeats it^ is an un- 
blushing scoundrel." 

Is it possible that Mr. Bryant could have reported that the 
editor of the Tribune is a gentleman f 

Me. Coopkb, the Novelibt. — James Fennimore Cooper 
offended the newspaper men, by giving a somewhat better de- 
scription of them than they deserved. The following accoant 
of the assault on Mr. Cooper, is probably impartial and cor- 
rect : — " His assailants imagined that they could destroy bii 
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literary tnd penonal repototion. The war on tUe author 
was determined and farioos. His enemies fought strenoooslj 
for the liberty of the press, bot they seemed anxious to hare 
the whole of it to themselves ; for thej were enraged at Mr. 
Cooper^s opinions as expressed in his published volumes. They 
made unjustifiable attacks upon Mr. Cooper's moral character 
and habits. 

** He bore the assaults of the press for^t'e years, but find- 
ing that the malice of his enemies was inexhaustible, he re- 
sorted to legal measures for redress. It is said that he waa 
seriously injured by these attacks. The editors who assailed 
Mr. Cooper, were James Watson Webb, William L. Stone, 
Horace Greeley, and some others who were accustomed to/o/- 
low the lead of these journalists." 

iNSiONTriGANCE OF NEWSPAPER ABUSE. — Ycry rarely does 
any man become the -object of m fierce and general newspaper 
attack, on account of his bad character or conduct. It is 
true that bad men are sometimes assailed by the press : but if 
you make strict inquiry, you will find that it is not for their 
sins that they are denounced and persecuted by the editors. 
Take the case of Bennett of the New York Herald for exam- 
ple. He has been more abused by the newspapers than any 
other man in America. Supposing that he deserves all their 
abuse, it is probable that he would have escaped nine-tcntha 
of it, if he had not been the most successful journalist in the 
country. His success, and not his sins, exposed him to the 
wrath of his editorial competitors. If their moral sensibili- 
ties had been shocked by his offenses, they would hare been 
less apt than they hare been to imiiate his most objectionable 
conduct 

Men who become the objects of newspaper abuse, commonly 
hare some kind of merit, and their good qualities, not their 
bad ones, are most likely to expose them to editorial attacks. 
When a man liappens to be a general favariie with the press, 
he is sore to be a worthlcaa fellow, or something worse. Hence 
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m maj estimate the ralae of ucwspaper popularity. The IW- 
Tonble opinions of some editors are of iaestimabie worth, but 
with re^rd lo the Press Qaog in general, it mnv be said tUat 
their moat Tioleiit abuse, (if it fiigiiifies any thing.) is the best 
recommendalion ttipy can give; aod if the public so Duder> 
■tood it, the slanders of Ibe press would be 
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SECTION XVI. 

MOTIVES, MODES, EXAMPLES AND EFFECTS OF NSWSPAFSB 

DEFAMATION. 



Coniinued Examination of the Ninth Charge. 

Do joo still ask why the newspapers of the United States art 
more addicted to the vice of defamation than those of any other 
country f It is explanation enough for onr present purpose to 
say that, besides their irre^ponailnlity, which we hare already 
noticed, the American journals hare certain inducements to 
slander, which are peculiar, in a great measure, to the press of 
this country. For example : — 

In consequence of the great super-abundance of newspapers 
in America, many of them are Tery indifferently supported, and 
some of them could not subsist at all on the regular and legiti- 
mate proceeds of their business. These starvelings of the press, 
being unable to maintain themselrcs in an honorable way, must 
either perish or betake themselves to prostitution, in one form 
or another ; and, as they often have a natural proclivity in that 
direction, and quite a genius, as we may say, for the merctrl* 
cious vocation, they prosper exceedingly, and like the Athenian 
courtesan Thryne, enrich themselves with the wages of guilt and 
infamy. 

From this outline, you might easily trace the career of many 
of our " leading journals.'' Destitution made them proHtitutea 
and prostitution made them opulent ; but their old principles 
and habits adhere to them in all changes of their worldly condi- 
tion. Prostituted editors seldom become Magdalens; thoy are 
inconvertible ; and, when they have reached the very pinnacles 
of affluenct and renown, they are the same base, mercenary, 

(269) 
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abaaive, ipiteful and profligate reproboles that licy were at tbt> ^ 
begiuninjoftlieir course or iniquity. | 

Defamatiou is a vcr^ profitable mode or Dcvspaper proatita* 
tion. It ma; l)c sai<l, In mercantile phraseology, to "pay wel!." 
Editors are oficu lilierally remnneratcd for publisbiug slandvn ; 
and quite as often, perhaps, they are paid generously for not 
publishing them. A man or woman, if distinguished in any 
manner, and especially if he or ahe is particularly remarkable 
for virtues or talents, may be required by Messrs. Editors to 
purchase the inestimable privilege of keeping an ansullled 
reputation. 



The tribnto which is paid to newspaper men by sensiiin 
people who are anxious to avoid the merciless abase of the 
press, is technically called " black-mail ;" a term which eveij 
person who has read Wauerley will know how to apply. That 
mode of levying contributions on the public which is called 
black-mailing, originated in the "Land of Cakes," and it ia 
eapposedby Bometohave been brongbt to America and adapted 
to newspaper purposes by the Scottish editor of the New York 
Herald. Others contend that this practice of Black Mailing 
has prevailed among the newspapers o( England for more than 
a century ; but, as the laws of that country make this practice 
extremely hazardous, some of the most eminent professors of 
the art made their escape to America, and connected themselves 
wiUi the journalism of this republic. 

The toleration and encouragement which " The Black-Mailing 
System" meets with in America, may serve, in a measure, to 
account for the exccssirely venomous character of our press. 
All who refuse to submit to the extortions of the typographical 
banditti, become the objects of their unrelenting hatred and pcr- 
Eecution ; and of all modes of executing vengeance, lying is the 
easiest, and, with newspaper-men, tlie most eligible and effective. 

But Black Mailing, like every other kind of robbery, is prac- 
licable onlf against those who have money, or somethiug else 
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tliKt is worth steftling. Now u the poor ud mEsenble are often 
the object! of newspaper calamuj, it raiut bA sopposed that 
there are other motirei, besides the hope of plander, which fa- 
dace Joumalists to bear false witness against their neighboia. 

UBKBTnrUlL 

I hare heard, (and I hare no reason to donbt the tmth of the 
report,) that poor actressex, female singers, dancers, etc, , »e i)t- 
ten slandered or denonnced io newspaper* becaase thej refuse to 
hear the libidinous propositions of certain editors. A gentle- 
man in whose Tcracitj I hate the most perfect confidence infurmi 
ue that a joong and beautirul woman, the wife of an actor of 
some celebrity, was persecuted by the attentions and insulting 
convenation of an old lecher connected with the newspaiiet 
pretts of Philadelphia. As this shrircllcd satjr wonid take no 
rei'iilse, the lad/, as a final resort, complained to her husband, 
and begged liiro to rid her of the annoyance. But alaa I tht 
husband was a/raid to vindicate his own honor and to protect 
his wife from the shameful importunities of the ancient libertine. 
"This man," (said he to his complaining spouse,) "is issociat- 
ei) with one of the most powerful presses in the country, and 
be can easily ruin us both. If we offt'nd him, he will blast oiy 
professional reputation and rob me or the means of suhsidtcnce ; 
and, Tery probably, ho will take more effectual vengeance by 
publiKhing something derogatory to your cbaractcr as a virtaoai 
woman." 

In these circumstances, the timorons husband thought it 
better fur his wife to Ifmporiie with the old sinner, and*tbo 
nnfortunate woman wis obliged to endure his hamiliating and 
disgusting attentions while she remained in the city, her has- 
band. In tho meantime, making hanty preparations for her re- 
moTal. 

ANOKTHOUa (X>IIS£8P0M>XNCX. 

Anonymous lettcr-wriiing is one of tlie most detestable fe*- 
tarM of Americao JoDmalluii. ' Nearly all of oor daily papm^ 
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«iid many of ibe wpckl; ones, bare oameless coiT«q[Kni3itit| 
residing in distant citit^s, encb of whom U expected to snpjilj 
the paper wliicli emtiluj's hiiu with piquant ileuis of iuielli- 
gence collected in his own neighljorbood. The ambilion of 
these wretchiil stribbiera to produce "spicy" epistles is s 
•trODg inducement fur them to seize on cTery idle rumor, which 
bj means of am pi i tic a lion Riid embellishineut ma; faniish ibe 
material for a .'Startling paragraph. The more improbable aud 
acandalons the story is, the better it nuswers the purpose ; and, 
■a the writers aro unlciiown, and their ideiititication is almost or 
qnite impossiMc, they are in no danger or dread of beiug called 
to an accoont for Ibeir slanderous publications. In this waj, 
the greatest ab^'iirdilies of tea-table goasip, the most spiteful 
inventions of personal enmity, the suspicious and E|>ecalationfl 
of ill-tempered uld womc^n and olher scandal -mongers, if they 
can be made aTsilable by a newspaper correspondent, are 
almost certoin lo appear in print. 

Too yourself, my good render, or jour wife, or yonr dangh- 
ter, may be the unconscious subject of au amusing, exciting or 
horrifying anecdote inserted in some remote jonrnal, which is 
never seen by you or any of your neighbors. The anecdote so 
especially interesting to yourself, may travel the rounds of the 
papers for months before it is presented to your notice ; and if 
your own favorite journal should not happen to copy it, yoa 
may live and die iu blissful ignorance of your own celebrity. 
Ton, or the dearest objects of your affection, may be carica- 
tured or calumniated in a widely circulated sheet, published at 
a distance from your place of abode, and the dastardly villaiQ 
who concocted the slander may live unsuspcclcd within ibe 
shadow' of your own mansion. Yes, this assassin of private 
character, this treacherous spy, who revels in defamation and 
subsists on the produce of his devilish fabrications, may have 
access to your fire-side and partake of your hospitality. The 
popish Inquisition wonld be more tolerable than this infernal 
system of espionage. 

In view of the condition of things Just described, there seeou 
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to be niach or troth and justice In the ToIlowlDg remuki bj 
Cajitniii Mnrrjatt: — "The prcTalence of this evil, (nc«sp»- 
ppr slander) acts most iinfonaoatelj on society in varioos 
wnys It produces a feeling of universal distrust. Society 
in America appears to be in a state of constant warfare, In- 
dian warfare, where many arc crouched, concealed, watching 
for an opportunity to scalp and tomahawk the reputations of 
their neighbors." 

Our American Judge Kent, in his charge to the jory, when 
Bennett of the New York Herald was proBccuted for llliel by 
Jndge Noah, spolie still more to the purpose : — " They, (cer- 
tain American newspapers,) hare their emissaries scattered 
throngh the large towus and Tillages of the whole country^ 
sending their communication b to the presses which employ 
them, lilte the informations dropped into the Lion's mouth at 
Venice, disctosing the secrets of the family circle, sparing 
neither age, nor sex, nor occupation, but assanlting withoat 
mercy or remorse, the most sacred professions and the moat 
nnKullicd re))ntations." 

I do not deny that some few nnonymons letter- writers for 
the jircsa are men of character and honor, indeed I am oc- 
qnaintod with (iro or thn'if who deserve to he so distinguished ; 
but I oiiscrt that an oTcrwhi'lming majurily of thi-m nre nithless 
calnmnialuri and con.tciencelcB)) sconndrcl.t ; and I belicTe 
that the more nnnempnlous one of those correspondents is, tha 
more likely he is to satisfy hiH employers. 

In oniinary coses, it is impossible for newKpa))er publishers 
to know whether the statements of their distant epistolary 
contrilmlors are true or not; and, indeed, they seldom tronblo 
themselres to malte any inqnir^ on the sutiject, " Every man 
l>elieTes his own Judgment and his own watch," says I'ope. 
Just so each newspaper publisher bclicTcs or affects to believe 
his own correspondent. Colonel Wvltb of the New York 
Co'irifr and Ayit^Mircr vouched fbr tlie trulbfiilness of hii 
Wa.<hington letter-writer whose evil reports rsHseii the death 
of tbe lamented Joulkan Ciltey. Colonel Webb was willing 
18 
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to fight a duel, or several ilncla if neccssarj. to eitablish the 
Tcracity of this mysterious scribe, who bad not iiiaiiliiie&s or 
.conscioDS rectitude enoogh, however, to eorae forward aud aa- 
Bome the respousibiiity of bis owu declarolioiis. 

Not indifidaald only, batwBOLE commumties are often slan- 
dered by thi3 " uominea in umbra" letter-nritcra. Like a 
m^ority of ilieir employers, tbey delight in the diaparagewent 
of every thin;; Amifrican ; and when tbey write from cities or 
towns which nre not governed by the representatives of the for- 
WgB Taction, they almost invariably pretend that those places 
sie Bufferiag all the afflictions of disorder and misrule. The 
special objects of condemnation with tbem are magistrates who 
have not been elected bj foidgn influence. AU the sctiou at 
Bnch official penons an miacooatraed or misraiveKiited aad 
their public and private characters are traduced with the most 
persevering malignity. 

The reason why so many newspaper correspondents take this 
conrse has been partly explained. It was shown, near the com- 
mencemeot of this book, that the general character and tend- 
ency of our newspaper press is Anti-Ameeucan. Our principal 
jonmals — those which employ newg-coUecliug and scandal- 
collecting correspondents — are controlled, more or less, by 
foreigners, or by foreign inBuenccs ; and the letter- writers re- 
commend themselves to the favor of their employers, by adopting 
the opinions and policy of the papers with which they corre- 
spond. 

The misrepresentations of these epistolary rogoes seem in- 
tended to make it appear that the only really good citizens of 
the United States are Irishmen and Dotchmen, and their politi- 
cal associates ; and that no peace and good order could be 
preserved in any of onr cities under an American regency, aud 
among the American people, without the chastening and cor- 
rective iii6oenceE of the "foreign element I" The laughable 
absardity of this pretense is lost in a feeling of indignation, 
when we observe how the monstrous slunder, humiliating and 
inaolting us it is to onr national character, ia accepted with 
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^ipannt favor and relish b; the press id general, ud, of 
count, bj a large portion of the pnblic. 

LOCAL RSrOHTI.'ia. 

That department of the new apa per business called "local 
reporting," is nearly akin to the anonjmoaa letter-writtag 
branch of the same bnglness— in fact, it is merely a modific»- 
tion of the same naisance. I admit that, nnder proper reatri^ 
tiona, it is a legitimate part of tbe trade of Journalism to col- 
lect and report such local eTentt of the dnj as are saitable for 
poblication ; bnt this kind of vork admits of many perrersioni 
and abases ; and the reportera, therefore, shoatd be held stricUf 
reapoDsible for their errors and misdemeanors. 

The following objections will apply to local reporting as it 
b generally managed in Philadelphia, New York, and othar 
large cities of the Untied States : 

1. The local reporters, like the letter- writers spoken of 
above, arc a nony m 'tii a ; or, if their names can be ascertained, 
they are often found to be jiersons without character or prop- 
erty, or any other gage by which thej can be held accouutabla 
for tbcir misdeeds. 

2. These reporters, ae well as the letter -writers aforesaid, 
are expected to produce a certain amount of "matter," and, 
when the supply ot facia happens to fall short, tbey ba?e Ibo 
strongest inducements to resort to fiction, or to rumors, which, 
if thcj are not altogether false, are sore to present the truth in 
distorted shapes, and with more or less ampHGcalioo. 

3. The newspaper reporters of each city form combinations, 
or professional associalions, to facihtate the operations of their 
business. Each reporter supplies his associates with a trao- 
•cript of all tbe memi/rabilia which he has collected ; and, by 
neons of this system of exchanges, the same local news Itemi 
ap|>ear simultaneously in all the journals of a city. And, by 
means of the same detestable system, any false story, prepared 
by a careless or malicious reporter, is rapidly propagated ; 
ud being pnbllabed, M tke awaa Ubm^ ia aeTeral diffieroBt 



papers, It appears to have cnrrenc; and corrobontti(ni,aiidthu 
obUiiDa undeserved credit wilh the public. 

1. Local reporters arc not irresponsible to the pnblic only, 
bnt to their cmphxjrrg also. The pnblltiher of one of th« 
"most respectable" pnpcraiii Philadelphia lately acknowledged 
tbtt he had no control oyer his reporter's cohinin. If the 
reporter is Dot allon'ed to pnbJish what he pleases, be loay 
withdraw his serrices from the recusant paper. In that case, 
hta sympathiEing brethren of the Reporters' Association may 
conuder him as an injured person; and, to avenge his vrrongs, 
they may forttid any other member of the society to take hia 
place; and ao the olTetidiii^ joumal nil] be left without Ibat 
indispensable feature, the column of City Incidents. It ap- 
pears, then, tltat ihtf local reporter is the irresponsible autocrat 
of hia own department. Of coarse, he may pobliah falaebooda 
and slandera ad libitum; and all esperience proves that rery 
many reporters are apt enough to avail themselves of this ex- 
traordinary privilege. 

SDNDET EXAMPLES. 

C. Zielinski, a Cincinnati editor, who was soundly beaten by 
David Levi, (June 1, 1858,) for publishing ascandalous cha^e 
against Levi's wife, attempted to justify the publication by 
saying that he had heard the story, and that, at the time he 
printed it, he believed it to be true. He had ascertained his 
mistake a^erward, but thought it beneath his editorial dignity 
to make a retraction. 

It appears that Mr. Editor Zicliuski did not learn wisdom 
from the wooden lesson administered to him by Mr, Levi ; for, 
on the 24th of March, 1 859, we find him charged with the pub- 
lication of a malicious libel on Mr. Tucker. In this case, he 
made his old excuse, viz., that he published the story just as it 
was related to him; adding that he had no acquaintance with 
Mr. Tucker and no desire to do him injustice. 

" I Ml th« Ull H 'IVM told R> B^ 
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■ppetrs to b« regarded by some JaurnolisU as an excellent cxcusa 
for pabiialitiii; any stanilcrous storj- whaleTer. 

Even in their sccoants or local incidciita. nJth iho rnct^ of which 
the; might be sopposed to be well acquainted, the scribcA uf the 
preaa rer; oftoii deviate widely from the trutli, and, iu do doin^, 
cominit Dagrant acta of injustice. 

A little girl, the rhild of a Methodist cicrgyraan liTing in 
Philadelphia, was induced by curiosity to taste aoraa laudaDam, 
ft rial of which happened to bo left, by a careless lerrant, within 
k«r reach. Motbint; serious was the result; but a Dcws]iaper 
reporter, in his Brdt.-nL pursuit of local intelligence, laid hold 
of an improved version of the story and publisbed it, much to 
the annoyance of the parenls, whoso negligence, (as it appeared 
from thia account,) bad caused "Almost a Fatal Accident" 

Very lately, a young woman who had eumc business to trant- 
■ot at a menagerie in this city, bad her arm shockingly lacerat- 
ed by the tiger. From the newspaper account of this affair, it 
Kplicarcd that the sufferer bnd fuoliahly exposed herself to danger 
by attempting to caresfl ibo animaL I have since heard that 
the poor girl was hurt while attemjiling to rescue her UtU6 
brother, who had occonipatiici) her to the menagerie, and had 
incautiously approached Ibe cage of the ferocious quadruped. 

An alBicti*o event often leads to a slanderous newspaper re- 
port, which pretend* to be a truthful account of the particulars. 
In this way, the sufferings of individuals and the grief of fami- 
tiee are aggrarated in the highest degree by the blundering or 
atlignant miaatetenienls of the ncwsmougcra. 

BKT&.1CTI0H OF SLAKDKKS. 

The public should andcratanj that tlie injury which la done 
hj a newspaper calumny admits of no remedy. The editor, tn 
hb next issue, may confess that ho was mistaken, or ho may be 
oonpelled to acknowledge that he lied, hot the false report has 
gone forth into tlie world, and it will go where no message of 
revocation can fullow it. A* Julin Kamlolph ouce »id, "A lie 
iriU travel from Uoorgia to Maine while Truth is putting on hie 
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booU." TboDsandsofpeoiile who read a defamatorj paragraph 
vith interest and relish, will oot ereii glance at the contradiction. 
Published sluudcrs arc like |>ermanent inscri^itious in bnaa or 
marble ; the denial, like words traced iii dust, is soon swept 
away and forgotten. To give yon ancxsmitle : 

Some years ago, it was my misfortune to be connected io 
business with a young man nbo comniiited a forgery. He and 
I were the publishers of a paper called the Evening Express, 
Wben my erring partner was arrested and committed to aoswec 
for bis crime, au obscene penny pai>er of this city announced 
that the publishere of the Evening Express hnd been scat to 
prison, charged with forging a promissory note. This item oC 
news was calculated, (and inlended no doubt,) to malie it appear 
that / was charged with forgery as well as my partner. Ou the 
same day, the publi^ibers of the peuny paper aforesaid sent their 
reporter to me with an ajwlogy and an offer to correct the error. 
I accepted the apologj-, and informed the messenger that the 
correcIioD of the error was a matter which I left entirely to tUo 
discretion of Lis employers. On the nextmorning the promised 
oorrcctioQ ap|ieared ; and the uninitiated may suppose that fuU 
reparation was thns made for the wrong which had been com- 
mitted. 

But that wrong, as I very well knew, admitted of uo repara- 
tion. Tbc paper which I published supported the claims of 
John Tyler to the presidency, and every journal in the conntij 
which opposed John Tyler, reiterated the statement that the 
"publishers" of the Express had been arrested for forgeiy. 
Some of the papers which copied this interesting item of news, 
improved it by adding the word both, or by using some equiva> 
lent phraseology to express the idea that " the two publisher! 
of the Tyler organ in Philadelphia" had been charged with aa 
act of felony. When the denial appeared, it attracted jerj 
little notice, and I do not know that it was copied by a slngls 
jonrual in the United States. But I have not yet come to th« 
end of this pleasant reminiscence. Within tbc last six mootha, 
while looking over a bouud volume of a British periodical, I sav 
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the TCTj item relating to tfas charge or forgerjr agunst tbe pnb- 
liihen or the Philadelphia Evening Ejcpnw, iaaerled ia U 
article pnrportiDg to bs a critical examinatioD of American 
jounialidm. 

Thus, a scaDdalons report, origioatlf pnbliahed in a contempt- 
ible pcnnjr paper ot Philadelphia wan circulated throBgh the 
United States, and was Gnaltj wafted across the Atlantic, to be 
incorporated with the standard periodical literatnre of Oreat 
Briuin I But the rv/ulation ot this slander w&a not repeated, 
in tones of thander, by the brazen throat and adamantine Inng* 
of the press ; it was an utterance which awakened no cchoet, 
but, "like words congealed in northern air," remained torpid 
and stationnrr on the spot where it was Erst pronounced. Had 
my name been coupled with the infamoDs charge, that name 
which no act of miue has erer made liulile tu reproach, might 
have gone forth stigmatized in both beroispheres^ and no effort 
vliirh I could hove made to Stay the progress of the scandal 
would have been effectual. 

Not seldom have I known persons to spend much money and 
waste mnch time and li^or in the rain endcaror to refute a 
newspaper calumny. In rain may the Tictim of editorial de- 
famation pobliah long, iHtthelical, and logical advertisements, 
presenting to the world a demonstration of bis innocence. 1I« 
will find that the world turns n cold and deuf car to his most 
touching appeal, and to his most elaborate vindication. 

Understand, then, that an editorial calumlaator cannot re- 
tract his charges, even when he is disposed to do so. Bot 
editors in general are not wiUin<j to retract, because rvlmction 
is a virtnal acknowledpnient of an error ; and the newspaper 
press pretends to infallibility. It is undeniable that the con- 
fesrion of a falsehood, or even the acknowledgment of a mistake, 
greatly affects the credit of a public journal; and this fact 
alone ought to make the scribes of the jiress extremely cun^ful 
in avoiding the nfi-ttnly for such impolitic and hnmiliuling 
«>nfcsaions. In all their statements which affect private char- 
Mler, thej ahoold be cctMm that they apeak the ItuIIl By 
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adheriag to this eimple rale, I hare alwnya been able to SToiA 
that dilemma in trliich &n editor is placed when Jasticc calls on 
him for a retractioo, aud Die policy of juaniiilism disposes him 
not to make it. 

It often bappeoR that vIicd an editor is compelled by threats 
of prosecution, or of personal cbaalisemeat, to retobo bis owa 
declarations, be pcrfonos that duty in a way which makes the 
•pologT more oScnsiie than the original trousgrcssioD. This 
mode of rciraclion ia eometimes the effect of mere stapiditj, 
ftnd sometimes it arises froin the anxiety of the joamalist to 
naintaio his own credit and dignity, while he makes the re- 
qaired concessions. 

n.OaUlSO the BEOT REFtTATIOS. 

In DO circnmsiances wonid I recommend any Tioiation at the 
laws of my country ; and I wish to hare it andeistood, that the 
BDggestions I am about to make are net intended to,^u«<i^ any 
act of mffianly oatrage, no matter what may be the proTocation. 
Bat I mention it as a melancholy fact — and no man can lament 
it more than I do — that a citizen of the United States cannot 
repel a newspaper slander in a more efTectnal way than by in- 
flicting corporal pnnishment on the slanderer. When the as- 
saatta of the press are to be resisted, it may be said, in the 
language of .£sop's carrier, that " there is nothing like leather." 
When the aggrieTed party applies a " cow-hide" to the shonl- 
ders of the defamer, that operation makes a deeper impression 
on the public mind than it does on the flesh of the delinquent ; 
and, (as the pnblic are not always the most accnrate of logi- 
cians,) when an editor has been flagged for making a particular 
usertioD, the falsity of that assertion is supposed to be aa well 
prored as if the stripes an the wflerer's back were the lines of 
a mathematical demonstratjon. 

The castigation of the offending journalist is an OTent wbid 
commands attention ; it affords a good subject for converaatioa 
and debate ; and, as editors, like other potentates, ore eeldon 
objects of popular bror, the mairvho hnmiUatca and pnnUiM 
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OM of tb«m la regarded u « sort of public benefactor. Th« 
Terj iDstrumcnt of correction, b« it a blue cow-ikin or a hickory 
cndgel, becomeB an object of affectionate interest. Bjr general 
couKiit, it is coDsicIered aa Botnethiug which ilcicrrcs lo be coo- 
■ecrated and bung np, aa a precious memorial, in the tempi* 
of Justice. 

A member of the New York legislature lately attempted to 
effect the passage of an act to legalize the flogging of editon, 
iu certain cases, with the proTiso tbst no bones should b« 
broken in the operation. It would be a much wiser kind of 
legislation to remove crerj pretense for Buch violent meainrea, 
hj affording the citisen soitable protection from newspaper 
abuse ; which could easily be done, by pUt-iiig the slanders of 
the press on the same plane of eriminality with highway robbery, 
and other felonies of the worst class. Journalists would then 
understand that the " liberty of the press" does not comprise • 
license to infringe on the inalienable rights of onr neighbors, 
whose characti^n onght to be as much the objects of legal pro- 
tection aa their persons and property. 

PL'TTIXO PKOPLK DOWX. 

In one of the Christmas stories told by Charles Dickens, w« 
bave an account of a ccrlain Alderman Cute, whose character- 
istic peculiarity was a perpetual inclination to put somebody 
down. The same cTcrlastiRg desire to put people down is one 
of the idiosyncrasies of our public JoumaliBta. Now, it is very 
erident that the most effective way to pnt any person down la 
to slander hiro. This contrivance in recummcndi-d aa infallibta 
by the old notary in that wicked o)>cra called " The Marriage 
of Fignrro," and our RiachinTellian editors often test tlic utility 
of the plan by actual experiment. 

Sometimes a man is doomed to be put down by the news- 
papers for reasons similar to those which Induced King Nebu- 
chadneziar to pnt down Shodracb, Meshach, and Abed-ncgo. 
lie who refnsca to do homage to that brazen idol called Jonr- 
DBlisB, ia Je — ad woiilij of tanwdiate proatntion. And, u 
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an American, (if wo may believe (he orjana of " Democracy,") 
can commit no more au pardonable trta.son than by refusing tQ 
obey his pat-iy leaders ; so, 1 suppost^, tlm worsl bln'^phemy bo 
can ntt«ria Ihat which alTecta tlie divinity of the newspaper 
press I It •a-aa for such impiety as IbU that James Fcnnimoro 
Cooper, and Charles J. Ingcritol, were anathematiied and ex- 
eommnnlcatcd by the Press Gaag, with all the comprehensive 
forms of the popish ritual. 

Bat, although rerenge is a very strong raotiro wlttt the joor- 
nalists, atasice is still slrongcr. Patting people down by 
the defamatory process is often a very luci-atiw bnsiness. A 
wealthy politician, far example, wishes to pat down a popular 
rival, or an opnlent tradesman desires to put down a successful 
competitor; in snch cnses, newspapers are bribed in one way or 
another, and an irresistible torrent of abuse generally accom- 
plishes the desired object 

PROPAGATION OP 8LAKDEB8. 

American newspapers, and especially those of Philadelphia 
and New York, nse a variety of ingenions expedients to give 
their calnmnies an appearance of authenticity and an extensive 
circulation. Each journalist sends many copies of his pnpter, 
hundreds perhaps, to editors in different parts of the country, 
and receives their pnblications in return. When the papers 
which are aboat to be mailed for editors contain a paragraph 
which is intended to pnt somebody down, the mischievons article 
is marked around with a pen, to solicit the particular attentioa 
of those editors to whom it is sent. When a journalist receives 
a paper marked in the manner described, he considers himself 
requested either to copy the designated paragraph, or to em- 
body the substance of it in an editorial article of his own. This 
reqnest is often complied with by editors who expect to ask 
and receive similar favors in return ; and thus scandaloas acov- 
sations are reverberated from one journal to another, until the 
object of attack is supposed to be annihilated as effectaallj at 
a tornado of newspaper denmiciatioii caa do it. 




Ad asmnlt on tbe rcpntstioa of lome nnrortaoate person la 
often preconcerted bj several newspapers ; and this mode of 
operation is much facilitated bj means of com bin at ion a or asso- 
ciations of editors and reporters, Tbe public shonid distrnat 
all associations of this kind, no matter what may be the pre- 
tense for their formation. As the newspaper press is now 
managed, its " hannonioas action" is not at all desirable. It 
is the very Kunl ofananimitj and combined effort among jonr- 
naliats which, more than any other circamstance, operates as a 
check on the tyranny and the complicalcd villainies of the 
" Press Gang." Single-handed knavery is mischievous enough, 
bat the evil which may be done by a confederacy of rognes la 
Incalcnlablc. 

In several of our cities " Editorial Associations" have been 
formed, the ostensible olgect of which is " to cultivate feelings 
of amity and good fellowship among the members of the craft." 
Some few honorable and guileless men have been drawn into 
these Eocictiea, but the evil Iriiilcncy of sncb combinations must 
be obvious to everybody who nndentands the moral constitu- 
tion of onr newspaper press. A Philadelphia editor, who is a 
prime mover in one of these associations, publicly acknowU 
e<lpes that a principal object of the society i^ to obtain some 
tnudificatioiiof the LiBCi. l^W, "in order to make it lessannoi/- 
ing to the conductors of the press !" This man wi^^hcs to have 
tmjirovcd faci'^ties for slandi-ritig the defenseless objects of 
newspaper wroth, as if the license of the prc»^, in this particu- 
lar, could possibly admit of any extension. 

Ttll PEI.S'C1FAL VKUICI.E8 01- SLA.MiER. 

tiay you that some discnminaiion ought to be made l>et ween 
the " resjH-ctable claHs" of iiewspnprrs and those nasty sheets 
which arc supposed to lie printed only for the purposes of 
defamation F Ah, my friends, do not imagine that I would 
think it worth the while to devote whole pages of censnre to 
nch pubticationi as the New Yitrk Alliyalor or the PAifot/W- 
jiMs Punl Fry. Tlw pttee^g maukM apply to yonr " »- 
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q>eGUbIa'' journaU, and to tbem exclndreljr. The worst 
cslDmniea tital e^er I have aecD la {triot, were published in 
newspapers tvtiicii pictciid to the highest rcspcctabilitj'. 

it is donbtful whether the Alligator or the Paul Prtj erer 
pablished a false and iofaiDODS charge against a dead didd or 
■n innoceut womati ; but it is rer; ccftoin that female parity 
aad the sanctuary of the grave hare been outraged — many 
times, alas I — by newspapers which are allowed to place them- 
selves in the very Jirai rank of AmcricAn jouriialism. 

Uany examples might be added to those which have already 
been given in this Tolume, bat imperative necessity (as the 
reader mnst uudcrslaiid) obliges me to be brief and somewhat 
circumsped in the production of iivjug instances. According 
to the law of the land, an exposure of the most remorseless 
calumniator might bo nn actionable offense. Unpleasant 
TRUTHS, as construed by legislative wisdom, are the most offen- 
sive of libels. One example, however, I cannot afford to 
omiL 

DEFAMATION OF THB DEAD. 

The late Edgar A. Poc has been represented by the Ameri- 
can newspapers in general as a reckless libertine and a con- 
firmed inebriate. I do not recognize him by this description, 
though I was intimately acquainted with the man, and bad 
every opportunity to study his character. I have been in 
company with him every day for many months together ; and, 
within a period of twelve years, I did not see him inebriated ; 
no, not in a single instance. I do not believe that he was ever 
habitually intemperate nntil he was made so by grief and many 
bitter disappointment. And, with respect to the charge of 
libertinism, I have similar testimony to offer. Of all meu that 
ever I knew, he was the most ftassionkse ; wid I appeal to bis 
writings for a confirmation of this report. Poets of ardent tem- 
perament, such as Anacreon, Ovid, Byron, and Tom Moore, 
will always display their constitutional peculiarity in their 
literal; compositiona ; bat Edgar A. Foe never wrote a line 
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tbat gires expression to t libidinoni thoof^fat The female 
creations of bis fancy are aTl either stataes or anfceU. . Hli 
coiiTersation, at alt times, was as chaste as that of a vesta), 
and his conduct, while I knew him, was correspondingly 
blameless. 

Poe, during his Ufe-timc, was feared and hated by many 
newspaper editors and other literary animalcules, aome of 
whom, or their friendii, had been the subjects of his scorching 
critiques ; and others disliked bim, naturally enough, because 
he was a man of sn})erior intellect. While he lived, then re- 
aentful gentlemen were discreetly silent, bat they nnreed their 
wrath to keep it warm, and the first intelligence of bis death 
was the signal for a general onslaught. The primal slander 
against the deceased bard was published in a leading joamal 
of Philadelphia, the "literary editor" of which had formerly 
received not only a critical rebuke, bnt something like personal 
chastisement also, from the hands of the departed poet. 

Since that time, by continued and well-directed cITorts, the 
newspapers of oar conntiy have succeeded in giving Poe a 
character "as black as Tulcan's atilby," and in this hideooi 
drapery, woven by demoniac malice, the anrivalled poet of 
America is now presented to the world. 



From the foregoing observations and examples, it may ap- 
pear that the unparalleled virnlciicc of our American newspaper 
slanderers dues not arise from "too much freedom," «s some 
commentalore have supposed, hut from a gross misunderstand- 
ing of what really constitutes the Liberty of the Prcsj. The 
policy of the newsmongers is to make the poblic believe that 
the abuses I have deKcrihcd nre inseparable from the whole- 
some cxcrriiie of those ri(;lits and privileges which constitu- 
tionally belong to ihe American joiinislisl. 

Our c<iuntrymeii havu been persuaded that It is a dangerona 
Infringement on the Lil>erty of the Press to place newspaper 
edltort under tboie neccnary rettrictiona to which, by tlw 
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terms of the social compact, citizens of ever; c\ks and condi- 
tion are boand to Bnbmit. In no case does the liberty or one 
citizen include a pririle^c to commit aggressions on the rights 
of another. Under the CoDPtitnlion of llie United States, 
the conductors of the Press cnn claim no rights, prerogatiTcs, 
itnmnnities or exemptions, which do not belong equally to cv- 
WJ other clnss of citizens. You, for example, have as much 
light to scarify an editor's hide us he has to besmirch your 
reputation. 

The manbera of the Press Gang would make ns beliero 
that it is an abridgmeut of their "liberty" to prevent them 
from leveling their lilihy batteries against all that id sacred, 
pore and ezcelli^nt. With equal reason, you might pretend 
that it is an abbreviation of your liberly to prohibit yon from 
throwing soot, coal -ashes, or the contents of yonr uriuaU, out 
of your front windows into a crowded street. 

When the people of America shall leam what that fine 
phrase " The Liberty of the Press" truly signifies, they will 
noderBtand that our " national palladium" will not be endan- 
gered in the least by preventing depraved newsmongers from 
playing the pole-cat and making themselves a perpetual nni- 
sance, the toleration of which by the public ia not virtnooa 
forbearance but contemptible imbecility. 

SUPPLEMENTARY ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Tbk Case or James T. Llotd. — Mr. Lloyd is the pub- 
lisher of my " Li/e and Adventures of Ferdinand Zte Solo," 
ud also of this volume Being an enterprising and ener- 
getic man, he Euccessfully established himself io Philadelphia, 
and was doing an extensive business as a book publisher, when 
he UDfortunately provoked the hostility of the newspaper press, 
Kod immediately became an object of the most unrelenting 
persecution. The press of Philadelphia succeeded in break- 
ing up Mr. Lloyd's business and in exposing him to much un- 
deserred reproach ; in fact every exertion was used to blacken 
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fall chancter ud to give him andeiirmble celebrity in eitij 
part of Ifas Cuitcd States. 

Of Mr. Llojd'a histor/ before he came to Pluladclpliia, I 
kuoir very little. lie is the son of a i]iatinf<;uished Temper- 
■iicc Lecturer, now reaiJiiiK ot LoniKvillc, Ky., and as far as 
iDj own obserration exteuds, bis moral coiiduct is, (to say tba 
least,) Bs anexceptioDablc as that of the Pbiladelphia book- 
publishera id geaeral. I am ander no obligatious to Mr. 
Lloyd, and I hare not the least inclination to shield him from 
uij censure to which he is Justly liable. At the present time; 
my observations are strictly conGncd to his quarrel with the 
Philadelphia editors, and to the causes and consequences of 
that qaarrel. 

Mr. Lloyd's case is a curious one indeed, bnt it is one which 
Is not new to my experience. I understand it {wrfectly, and 
euongb bus been said in the preceding pages to make the brief 
narrative, which I am about to give, sulEuJcnlly intelligible to 
the reader. It may be premised, honcTcr, that Mr. Lloyd 
docs not advertise much in the newspapers ; he bad discoTered 
Other raode^ of communication with the public, and he is not 
eiililled, therefore, to those special furors which tlie uewspft- 
per men are accostomed to bestow on their best customers. 

AlKiut two years ago Mr. Lloyd was induced to loan 
one thousand dolhtrs to the keeper of a boarding-house ia 
Sixth street, where Lloyd and his family made their tcmjio- 
rary abode. The boarding-house keeper became insolvent 
and retired from business ; and us the money which he bad 
borrowed from bis boarder cuuld not be refunded, Mr. Ltoyd 
was obliged to accept the furniture and " good-will" of the 
board in g-bo use in pnyment of the debt. 

Uaring thus obtained pos^ssiun of the "establishment," 
and being ondcr a high rent, Mr. Lloyd determined to carry 
on the business for awhile until a purt-liaiwr could be found to 
take it off his handn. He kept an excellent tnlile, managed all 
the affain of the house in a saiihfoetory manner, nnd had aa 
many boardere u bo could accommodate. 
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Among Mr. Lloyd's boarders, tbere vrere sereral gentlemen who 
were connected vfith ibe newspaper press. One of these wna the 
' literary olitor of a "highly respectable" diamal, who, aa Mr. 
. Lloyd reports, led a very jotial life, and came home almost 
CTcry evening iu a fitatc of boi^chanalian excilement. This 
literur; editor kept late hours, sod it wns his custom to open 
the front door witli a latcli-key and to ascend to his dormi- 
tory, (not without Eome noi^y demonstrations.) long after all 
the otJaer tniuatos of the house had retired to rcsL 

One night, or rather one morning, at half-past two o'clock, 
llie Literary editor, after making a ctamorous ascent to the top 
of the stairs, fell backward, rolled down the siepa, and filing 
Against the door of a bed-chamber, knocked it open, to the 
great conaterjialion of the occupaat. This happened aboot 
the time of the bank "panic" of 1867. Mr. Lloyd's board- 
ers had taken their money from the banks and deposited il iu 
their tronks as places of greater security. The noise mad« 
by the literary editor produced a general alarm in the board* 
ing-house ; for it was supposed that robbers had effected ma 
ODtraDce, and that all the money would be lost as certaiolj u 
if it had remained in the vaults of the banking house. 

The chamber into which the literary editor had fallen, wu 
occupied by an old gentleman from California, the happy pos- 
sessor of ten thousand dollars in gold, which he had drawn 
from the bank and stowed away snugly under his bed. Pale 
and trembling, ho now appeared at the door of the chamber 
with a night-cap on his head and a pistol in bis hand, and it 
is possible that the brains of the literary editor might have 
been blown ont, if Mr. Lloyd himself had not fortnnatelj 
come to the rescue. 

Mr. Lloyd declares that the behavior of this editor was, at 
all times, intolerable. When intoxicated, be was noisy and 
quarrelsome ; and when sober, he was sapercilions and insolt- 
ing. Becanse his toast was not browned to the proper shade^ 
one morning, he denoanced Mr. Lloyd before all the boarder^ 
as a sconndrel and a swindler, and threatened hint with the Ten- 
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getnce of the pren I He often boasted of his tbilt^ to 
"nifn the eatkblishmeot" ud to bring "^bII the papers of the 
eftj down apoD it." His violence Mghtened the ladj board- 
ers, and his offenses wen so fk^qneut and so oatrageoos that 
Mr. Llojrd was compelled to tarn him ont of doora. At first, 
he refosed to be dismissed, assnming the right to ataj " as long 
a* he pleased," and it was onlj bj resortiog to sommarj mea- 
sores that Mr. Lloyd obtained relief from bis presence. 

Mr. Llojrd hod another boarder attached to the newspaper 
press. This was the editor of a small and obscure weekly 
publication of a somewhat renomoos character, and withont 
any prHeruions to respeclabilitj. The editor of this sheet 
was dismissed bj Mr. Lloyd for neglecting to pay his boarding 
bill weekly, according to the terms of bis contract. It ii 
probable that some of the other JMurders were delinquent la 
the same way, for Mr. Lloyd foand that the income of hfi 
boarding-bonso was not anIBcient to meet the expenses. To 
provide for the payment of his debts, Mr. Lloyd sold tha 
establishment at auction, and this circumstance afforded hia 
newspaper enemies an opportunity to begin the premeditated 
attack. 

The first assault was made by the little scarrfloos sheet, 
whose publisher had been dismissed from Lloyd's boarding* 
house for not complying with the prescribed terms of the ea- 
ublishmeDt. One of the editors of this sheet, (as I have 
heard,) was a reporter, or contributcr of some kind, to one of 
the principal daily papera of onr city ; and in the reporter^ 
column of that daily paper, the para);rapb which attacked Mr. 
Lloyd was copied from the little weekly, with some slight altera- 
tions. Tliis circumstance shows bow a joamal of the first claaa 
may be made accessory to the propagation of a slander which 
originates in a publication of the most contemptible character. 

All the circumstances of this narrative preceding the news- 
paper attack on Mr. Llojd were related to me by Mr. Lloyd 
himself, and I know nothing more of those matters than Mr. 
Lloyd has t«]d ma. Bnt tha Tuwtpaper ostautt on this aaa 
19 
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waa a drcimistaiioe whidi came under nj owa olwuUiwi; 
and I Bolemnlj declare thai I never wiUuMed any oatiage nf 
the kind that was more inexcosable and atrociooa. The Philadel- 
phia papers which Joined in the attack on Mr. Llojd were 

one not respectable, and sereral others whose obsenritj and 
insignificance make them nndesenring of notice^ eren in thk 
connection. 

I do not know what permms connected with these papoi 
are chargeable with participation in thyi oatrage, or which of 
the pablishers, editors or reporters are blameless in the matter. 
It is tme, howeyer, that some of the Philadelphia editors and 
publishers cannot control their own columns, and that iijarioni 
articles are sometimes published in their papers without their 
consent, and even in opposition to their wishes. In such cases, 
the journalists deserve more pity than condemnation. The 
proprietor of one of our most august dailies acknowledged to 
Hr. Llojd that he could not keep a scandalous article out of 
his reporter's column, and he almost shed tears when he made 
this humiliating acknowledgment. Another eminent gentle- 
man of the press advised Mr. Lloyd to make bis peace with 
the reporters, " otherwise'' (said he) "they will crush you like 
an egg-shell, for their power is irresistible." 

For several days the fire against Mr. Lloyd was kept up ; 
the most opprobrious terms were applied to him freely, and 
the people of Philadelphia were exhorted to hate, to shun, to 
abhor him, and to " drive him out of the city." But the only 
definite charge made against him, with any color of reason or 
justice, was that some man, li?ing at a distance from Philadel- 
phia, had sent Lloyd an order for some books, enclosing seven 
dollars and fifty cents, and that Lloyd had " pocketed the money," 
but failed to send the books. No allowance was made for the 
possibility that the letter might have miscarried, or for any other 
accident or delay which might easily occur in an affair of this 
kind ; but because the books were not sent immediately, ac- 
cording to order, Lloyd was denounced as a cheat and impot- 
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tor. It ^>pean thmi when the order wrirod, the irst •diUoB 
of the work which had been ordered wu exhuuted ud ■ new 
edition wu almat to be pat to prew, for the sappiy of all d^ 
manda ; and in the mean time, the nan who had remitted tbt 
order and monej, wrote to the Chief of Police in this city t« 
Inquire if there was inch a finn u Lloyd & Co. doing bnii- 
seaa in Philadeiphia. Thia letter happened to fall into tba 
hands of one of Lloyd'a editorial persecntora, and that worthy 
gentlemno Immediately answered it, aMoring the person who 
made the Inqniij that Lloyd was a great rogne, that be never 
pMiahed any bookt, but sent drcnlara all over the country t« 
deceiTe the people and obtain money noder false pretenses | 
This reracions scribe conclnded by adrising the man to eomo 
to Philadelphia and prosecute the " swindler," intimating that 
there were penons in this city who would " see him throngh." 

Accordingly, the man who had ordered the bookt came to 
Philadelphia and made a complaint against Mr. Lloyd. He 
acknowledged, in bis cridence, that he had received Uie lettor 
jnst spoken of and, when closely qnestioned, he admitted that 
he never intended to prosecnte Mr. Lloyd ootil he was adrised 
to do BO by the Philadelphia editorial letter-writer. He also 
confessed that be destroyed the letter as soon at he had read 
it, becaoae the person who wrote it requeskd him to dispose oC 
11 in that manner. 

Now it is very evident that this charge against Mr. Lloyd 
was contrived for the expren purpose of affording a pretenan 
for newspaper abase. As soon at Lloyd was arrested, his aa> 
iailaott published the fact with many diatortioDS and aggrara- 
tioni, pretending that his guilt had been clearly proved, and 
that he had been "taUj committed" to answer the charge of 
•windling. All of these false reports were utcrlarded with tin 
most cholceteims and phrases of the "blackguard's dictionary." 

The truth ii^ there was not the slightest evidence of any 
felonious purpose brought against Mr. Lloyd. He was not 
" committed ;" but, being anxions to have the charge invcstl* 
g»(ad,lHiMdI]ygnnbaafbrhk ^peanaco M Oowl,aBdiiBM 
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tliat time lie has repeatedly demaTided a trial. But the case 
wilt neTer be tried. The object of Mr, Lloyd's perseentors has 
been gaiued ; they hnvc published him as a felon, aod made ar- 
raDgcments to buie their aecusations scattered over the Ameri- 
can continent. His trial before a conrt of joEtice woald giro 
him an opportnnity to prove his innocence ; and, besides, it 
might lead to the Uetectiou of a ainous conspiracy, intended 
to " put him down." 

This case of Lloyd, if circnmatances allowed me to publish 
all the details, would fffnrH • s.,^ iJlastrations of my subject 

I could tell you, fore ir. Lloyd was disappointed 

in his applications for juscic iw everal magistrates of Phila- 
delphia, on various pretpns refused to issue warrants for Ihe 
arreal of the libellers j a: r sral city alderioen confessed 

that the power of the press was so tremendous that ihcy were 
afraid to make ouy ilemoustrations agaioet il 1 

In connection with this case, there is another circamstancfl 
which deaerves particular fiotice. The charge agiunst Lloyd, 
ereo if it had admitted of any proof, would have been a reij 
trivial affair, (in a pecuniary sense,) compared with sundry ca- 
ses of Bwiudling and imposture which, almost daily, come nnder 
the observation of the press. But Lloyd's affair prodaced as 
mach commotJOB and excitement among the editors and report- 
ers as if it had been a defalcation to the amount of fire bandred 
thonsand dollars. Some of the Philadelphia jonmalists must 
bare troubled themselves to have the charge against Lloyd ex- 
ienaioelt/ copied ; for almost every village newspaper in the 
United Statesjoinedin the outcry against " the swindling hook 
pnblisher of Philadelphia." The consequence was that, for a 
time, Mr. Lloyd's business was serionsly interrapted ; and some 
of the real " swindling book publishers of Philadelphia" re- 
joiced perhaps at the prospect of his downfall But a man who 
has moral courage and energy of character enough to publish 
such a book as " Our Press Oanq," will not be extinguished so 
easily by dark conspiracies, envions rivalship, or any other Sa- 
tanic influence. 




If Jamea T. Llojd had been tho wont man in America, and 
BOt the uaeTnl citisen which he certainlj is, the treatment which 
he hu received from the Philadelphia joamals wonld be wholly 
nigaatifiable. Let the gnil tjr be paniahed, and paoilbed severely, 
if joD please ; hat let them haTc jvbticx, at least, if no mercy. 
When a man reallj offends againit the laws of hii eoantrj, let 
bis paoisbment be such as the law prescribes, and let it be In- 
flicted in a regular uid rational manner, and not bj demonstra- 
tions of bmtal Tiolenco or Bendish malice. Breaking np a man'a 
business bj means ot false reports, starring his family, or driving 
him ont of a city, are not pnnishmenu recognised by the laws 
of this republic, nor by the customs of any civilised nation. If 
a man is really a sinner, it is not necessary to tiander and tf«> 
fame him to make bis conduct sufficiently odious ; and, in no 
case, should pnnisbment be inflicted by incensed and rindidive 
parties ; such, for instance, as literary editors who bare been 
qected from boardiog-honses for their troublesome bebavlorf 
and angry reporters who expect to be propitiated by gift-offer- 
ings or humble applications for mercy. 

ul,Ilndtlwtit doMBotd* 
ct or hlj |MnMDt«n lua b*«a 
pu«*d oTcr wlthomt noUc*. I r«(nl that II ia BOt Id in; po»<i to piM* ml| 
On partlcalin of thli «■•• on rveotd, for It li >a (iioipla of oppmiias uid 
IbJwKc* vhlrh d u TToo to bo laoerporalsd with tha hliiorj of tht R*pabli*> 
u ft proof that tka Bo|cll(aaM aad iadtforoBoa of tka paopla Bay alio* the 
Hof t eoBtanplibla unrpatioo to bacoma formldabla and daBfarooi. Wbia 
tha praai eu do Mck tbUn •• I ^T« dMvfbod, tb« bout of Ubtrtf, oqaaUtj 
aa« Mowi^ U lidkaloH. 
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Examii 'tnik Charge. 

It U proposed, in . uivi of onr work, to iuTcstigala 
Uiat part of the Temu i. ;u ich asserta that man; saD- 
guinary duels are caust vj thb nteiupcrate condact of oar 
newspaper editors. I beiieve it is % well -ascertained fact that 
more thau two-tbirds of the siiigl combats which hare taken 
place among civilians in the TJuitCu States ffrigiaated in ncwa- 
paper disputes. And I tliiiik it will appear that more duels 
hftve been fought, in this conntrj, bj public joarnalista than by 
Dftval and military officers ; though fighting ii the trade of tb« 
latter, and public opinion seems to exact from them a nioer 
obserrance of the " code of honor" thau is ever required of 
men who are engaged in more paciSc avocations. 

Franklin, Bradford, Keimer and other foanders of Americaa 
Journalism, managed to transact their business, I believe, vith- 
ont any resort to pistols or rifles. The first editorial duel 
which took place in America was fonght by 

HATHEW CARET AND COLOHKL OSWALD. 

In the year 1785. Each of these gentlemen was the editor of « 
political newspaper in Philadelphia, and a controversy between 
them, which began in type-metal was terminated with leaden 
bnllets. In this combat Malhew Carey, the challenger, re- 
ceived a severe wound ; which, according to the ideas of duel- 
lists, was "ample satisfaction." It is mentionedasa "corioiu 
coincidence," that Mr. Carey commenced his career of aaUior- 
ship by writing an essay on Dueling. There is nothing very 
wonderful in that circumstance, as Mr. Carey seema to bave 
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had ft tute for the sport, uai it it rery natanJ for » maa to 
writ« on K ratjoct vitfa wbich be ii pnciicallj acqaaiDted. 
Thas Uarli Aathooy composed an ewaj on Drnukennen, and 
Brongham tho pngilist vrote ft treatise oa Boxing. 

CBEETHAX AND OOLEHAlf. 

James Gheetham aod William Coleman, two political editon 
of Nev York citj, made aome arrangemeDta for fighting a doel 
In the jear 1804. Cheetham waa the editor of the Amtricmt 
Citixen, a Democratic organ, and Coleman eondncted tlw 
Evening Pott, a Federal paper of great ioflnence. The qnai* 
rel originated in an acrimonions debal« which had been carried 
on, for some time, in the columns of the two papers. CbeeU 
ham challenged Coleman, and the latter waa so anzions to ««• 
cept the inTitftUoD, that his wariike ardor blazed ont In the next 
Isiae of hia Jonmal. The affair being thns made public, thft 
friends of both parties called in the aid of the civil anthoritiei 
and so pnt a stop to the raloront proceedings. 

After ■ while, it began to be whispered that Coleman's "in- 
disereet" pobltcation of hia intention to fight, waa really ft 
•enEible expedient to evade the battle, wtthont anj diiparaga- 
ment to his honor. This rumor was indnstrionslj drcalated 
hj a certain Captain Thompson, Harbor-Haster of New Yo^ 
who did not hesitate to affirm poUicly that Coleman waa toe 
much of a Christian to resent an affront bj shooting the per> 
son who offered it. To rebut this slander, and to prove cou- 
clntivelf that he was not a Christian, Coleman challenged 
Thompson to deadlj combat. Thompson accepted the chal- 
lenge. The parlies met on a dreary winter's night, the cold 
was excruciating, a storm of snow and hail prevailed at th« 
time, and all circamstances combined, (as one of the seconds 
quaintlj remarked), to make the affair " uncomfortable." The 
fiilling snow and the obscurit/ of the night prevented the par- 
ties from seeing each other at the distance of ten paces ; and 
ft croel necessftj compelled them to reduce the intervening 
^■G^ Svnnd iboU wm Ind ea Meh Mm. " At iMt," 
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n^B tbc narr&tor to wliom I am indebted for this account, sad 
who appears to have been &n e;e-wiuiess of the ECene, 
" TbompsoD was hcoril to exclaicn ' I've got it 1' and he imme- 
diately full to the grouud, inortall; wounded." 

The Biirgcgn who ofGeiated on this occnsion exacted a pro- 
mise from the djing raan, that lie would not reveal the names 
of the parties who huJ L^.. ^..^^ 1 lu Ihu aSitir. Tbompsoit 
gftve the required promise and fa. 'ul);^ adiicrcd to it, refusiug 
to give any iofonnalion on the sm^j :et of the docl, (hough he 
lived fortj-eight hours after the roc ilioii of bis wound and some 
of his friends were anxious to i in a statement of the par- 
ticulars. Ris onl; roplj to tlieii lestions whs that be "came 
to hiti death fairly." TI erec; f the trniisoulion prevented 
Coleman from heiug h^.. . lible for tbo murder, aod 

many years elapsed before i^v ,^t Jculara or the combat were 
generally kuown. 
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' The name of one of the parties in this duel is sot giveo by 
my authorities, and I am not disposed to make any tronblesom* 
inquiry in the premises. Mr. W. G. Graham was an associate 
editor of the New York Inquirer, which was then published by 
the celebrated Mordecai M. Noah, sometimes called " Judg« 
«f Israel." Mr. Qraham, it seems, "was distiDgnished for 
tbe easy style of his writings, which were devoted chiefly to 
expositions of what is called ' Good Society.' " His antago- 
siat was the son of a physician of Philadelphia, and the quarrel 
arose while the parties were engaged in a game of cards. The 
duel was fought at Uoboken, November 28, 1837. Ur Qra- 
bam fell and died on tbe spoL The other persons engaged 
io the affair buried the body secretly ; but after a while it wai 
disinterred and subjected to the mockery of a coroner's in- 
quest. The verdict was, that Mr. Graham died of woands 
inflicted by some person or persons unknown ; hnt th« troth 
is, (says the narrator,) "every body knew who fired the fatal 
i^ot aad who ww responsible for Mr. Qnduun's deiUh.''. 




THOMAS BIBDLB AND BPBHQU PtTTtS. 

These men were not editors, bat as their qnBirel began with 
•n intemperatfl newspaper controTersj, which Bhoold not h«Ta 
been permitted b/ the pablishcrs of the JonrnaJs in which Uw 
dispute was carried on, I conceive that the case may be prop- 
erly introduced to exemplify the mfsehieTons tendendes or u 
fll-condncted and irresponsible press. 

Pettts was » member of Congress elect from Missouri ; Bid- 
die wu A Hajor in the army of the United States, and a 
brother of Nicholas Biddle, the celebrated banker. The 
weapons were pistols ; and as Biddle, the challenged partf, 
was near-sighted, he stipnialcd that the distance should be 
only five feet, by which arrangement the weapons of the com- 
batants were brought into actual contact. Both of the dnet 
lists were mortally wonndcd. They exchanged forglvenen 
before they were conveyed from tlie battle -gronnd. PetUf 
died on the foltowing morning, and Biddle nn the third day 
after the dnel. The qnarrel commenced Id the papers of St. 
Loais, Hissonri, daring an election caovasa. 

BTHVH AND FEUtlC. 

Mr. Bynnm, editor of the Orct-nville (S. C.) 8*:nlinel, and 
Mr. Perry, editor of the Orernntte Mountaineer, fonght ft 
duel in the year 1883. Bynnm wu mortally wonnded and 
died iu great agony. A violent newspaper dispnte led to thii 
attaatrophe. 

cuxHiKa AMD M'Durnx. 
A dnel was foaght, in the ye«r I8S9, by Col. Cnnming of 
Georgia, and George McDolBe, a celebrated potitlcian of 
Soath Carolina. The affair cornea ander onr notice, becaaae 
the r[uarrel began in the newspapers, and because many of the 
editor? labored strennonsly to exacerbate the angry feelings of 
the parties and to procore ft renewal of hostilities after Hr. 
IfeDiflebftdbMDlwdlrwoaftdadbthetntaoeonitw. Tht 



newipaper controvcrs}' was anonynions lit the bcginaing; t 
vben the dispotantg bcgao to indulge freelyin pei^unal abuse, 
CDDiiuiiig made inquiries and aKccrlained that his Bnto^nist 
was MeDufti?. A chalkngc immediately followed this discoT- 
erj, and arrangements were made to end the controrers; hj ta 
appeal to arms. Some of the coiidiiions of the propoeefl 
battle trere Dnusoal and t iicolous. Camming re- 

qaestcd that the fightii """> might be roond jacket! 

and drilling pantaloons. untcnded for frock eoat^ 

but vraa willing that cacD lu in< ild clothe his lower ex- 
tremities 03 be pleased. tt gentlemen appeared on 
the ground, both were arrayed, somowbal fantasticallj, in ha- 
biliments which appear to bare bc< made for the occasion. 
Onmming was dressed in a blouae and loose Irowsers com* 
]>osed of a light cotton material, ana McDaffie, (more aristo* 
cnticall^ inclined,) wore garments of similar (bnn, bat made 
«r aHi:. It was afterward asserted by some of his political 
(^poneats, tbat this luxarions apparel was padded or quilted 
ia anch a way as to make it almost as impervioni to a bolM 
aa the hide of a rhiaooeroa or alligator ; bat the erent of tha 
battle is a snfGcient refotation of this slander. 

Either the intentions of Mr. McDuffie were not Terr Ban- 
gniDary, or his skill io the ose of the pistol was very inperfect, 
for when his weapon was discharged, the ballet ratoied the 
groond only foor feet from the toes of his own boots. The 
gonnary of Mr. Cnmming was more snccessfol, for his ball 
penetrated the back of his antagonist, jnst below the ihort 
ribs, and inflicted a wound from the effects of which Mc- 
Dnffle never recovered. 

Although McDaflle's woand was very serious and, for maay 
-weeks his recovery was doabtial, the newspapen were cl»- 
■orotu for the eSdsioa of more blood. A p^ier called the 
OAronic/e, pnblished at Angneta, Oeoi^ia, pretendinfT to 
give an "anthentio accoant" of the dnel, intimated that Mo* 
DilBe had taken unfair advantage in the battle, and charged 
Mm with oowudiee^ or iMMtbiBg like i^ becaaae ha *M atta* 
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fled with one wound and did not demand s eootinaation of tlw 
Sght. ThcM abHrd chargei, with TKrioni •ggnT&tioDa and 
iunltlog comments, wen reiterated bj many other Jonmali, 
with the eTident design of nrffiDg the belligerents to cootiDm- 
mate the marderuna work whkh bad iMen left aDfioiibed. 
Siewre. CammiDg aod McDnDe were viae enongb, howaraff 
to diaregard tbeae blood-thintj raqairanenta. 

JONATBAIt CILUT AMD WILLIAK J. OJLATn. 

The CMUO of that anhapp/ fead which tcnninsted in tht 
death of the lamented Cillejr, msj be traced to an IndiacTMt 
poblicaUon made in the colomns of the Aeio York Covrier 
amd Enquirer, of which the aomewhat celebrated Colonel 
Jamea WaUon Webb wu editor. The inbjoined atatement 
of thU extnordiDary cmie is derived from the moat antheatte 



On the ISth of Fefcniary, lasa, Ur. Wise, Uemberof Co»> 
greM rrom Virginia, cdled the attcntioo of the Honse of Rep* 
rcaentAtivn to ft pnblication in the New York Conner and 
Enqnirer, which charged one of the repreKntatiTea with cor* 
rnplion. Tbli charge wai made on the antbority of an anonj* 
nOD> correipondent of Wabb'a paper, who wrote Ofer the ilg* 
utare of the "Bpj in Wubington." Hr. Wise mored a reao> 
latiOD for the appointment of a select committeev with power 
to Knd for peraons and papers, to inTeitigat« the tmth of tte 
charge. " For. (said Hr. Wise,) the character of the ■■• 
thorlty on which the charge is made, is Toached for as r^ 
spectable and reliable by Colonel Webb, the editor of the Cot^ 
rier and Enquin-r, in which paper this charge appears^ aad 
the Uoase is called npon to defend Its honor and dlgni^ 
•gainst snch ft disgracclbl allegation." 

Hr. Jonathan Cillej, a repreaeDtfttiTe fh>m Maine, objected 
to (he resolntion, nnd remarked, " I know nothing of this edi* 
tor, bat if be is the same Jonmalist who once made gTftTC 
chai^ea against ■■ inatitntioD of thia eonntrj, (the nnilsd 
flUUM BMkJ mi who afUrwaid, MooidiBg to npMt, !•• 
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cwvcd facilities to tiie amouut of ^2,000 rrom ibe SMMIssU- 
tuUon, Olid tbeo gave il Uis hearty support, I do not think tbat 
his charges are cutitled to mocb credit in an Amuriciui Caa- 



A commitlra of Congress, which was ftflerward appointed 
to ascertain the caiises of the duel, declared that " these words 



■e alricily ia order; that 
;ti under discussion ; that 
Inty; and Ibat, ahhoB^h 

unblemished honor and 
0, Mr. Cilley was justified 
Committee of the House 

nth of March, 1833, to 
occcdiugs of the Back of 



Spoken by Mr. Oillej 
ILey were pertinent t^ 
they did not exceed 
they implied a doubt ica^ 
good character of the persi 
in the use of Uiem by a rupui 
of ReprescDtatircs, appointed . 
inspect the books and examine i 
the United Slates. A report ^l&^.^ 'ij a majority of the Com- 
mittee, and published by order of the Hoase of Kepreeoota- 
ttres, declares, that for sixteen months the New York Covrier 
tuui Enquirer was warmly opposed to the Bank of the United 
States; that on the 26Lh of March, 1831, and within Dine 
Months thereafter, the bank made three loans, amouDtiogto 
the sum of $52,9'l5, which consisted of notes drawn and eo- 
dorsed by the editors only ; and that on or aboat the 8th of 
April, 1831, the said Courier and Enquirer chsoged ita 
eonrse in favor of the Bank. 

It was in reference to the facts contained in this raport, and 
pBblished to the world by order of the House' of Bepreaenta- 
tives, that Mr. Cilley spoke the words which I hsve quoted ; 
ud for thns sllnding to focts put forth in the poblished docn- 
■cota of that body of which he was a member, be was called 
(0 account bj the editor of the New York Courier and Jh- 
gairer. 

On the 12th of Febrasry, James Watson Webb addrcsMd « 
KOte to Mr. Cilley, requiring him to explain or apologise tor 
tk« langaage recited above. Webb's note was conreyed to 
Mr. Cilley by Mr. William J. Qrares, a represeutatire flroa 
KflDtQokf . Mr. OiUey nfosed to nceiTa uy 
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from Colonel Webb, and Mr. Qnja was plcued to conrid«r 
bimeelf a^grieTw] bj this refuRa), lhoDf;h Mr. Cillej, in Ibe 
cormpondcnce which was commeticcd between him nnd Mr. 
Qraves, declared, more than once, that in declining to receive 
Webb's letter no diireipect to the bearer thereof wat intended. 
Tbii eiplanation ought to hare been aatisfactory to Mr. Oravei, 
but it appears that nothing leu than an actnowtedgmeiU 
favorable to the character of Colonel Webb woold satigfjr Mr. 
Orarea, and inch an acknowledgment Mr. Cillej •teadfaatljr 
refnied to make. 

In this itate of affairs, according to the notions of " men of 
honor," a duel between Mr. Graves and Mr. Cillej appeared 
to be nnavoidable. On the S3d of Fcbniary, Mr. Cillcj re- 
ceived, by the bands of Hr. Wise, a rormnl challenge from the 
sealoDS defender of Colonel Webb's repntation, and this chal- 
lenge was immediately accepted by the liigh-sjiirited representa- 
tive from Maine,— whose previoas conduct, thronghout the 
whole affair, had been nnexceptlonable ; bnt who now, by con- 
senting to fight in BDch a qnarrel, exhibited a deficiency of 
sound judgment and of moral courage altogether nnworlhy of 
hii general character. 

The amngcmcntti fur the dnel were made by Hr. Wise of 
Virginia, on the i>art of the challenger, and General Q. W. 
Jones of Kentucky on the part of Mr. CiHey. All who par- 
ticipated in this mnrdcroDs enterprise, principals and seconds, 
were members oT Congress, — statesmen and legislators I The 
right of choosing the weapons, according to the laws of the 
duello, belongs to the challenged party. The implements of 
murder chosen, in this instance, were rifles. The selection of 
these very effective weapons was mode, no doabt, by Mr. 
Cllley's second, Qeneral Jones, who, being a Kenluckian, was 
witling to conform with the nsagcs of his own State, where the 
practice of duelling presents some of its most oufavorable 
aspects. 

The excessive bcrolim of Qeneral Jones was displayed h 
thi cMm af tta wMfOM. Tin ■^uahnltj ud ntraadj 
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■ccommodaUng dispodtion of Mr. WImi (tin leeoBd of Mr. 
Gnyes,) were showii io his reidj aciiMleeoeoee whh tiie ptopori- 
tioDB of General Jonei. In his writtea answer to ihat gowtlo^ 
nan, Mr. Wise sajs, " your terms of battle^ thoagh wmtml 
and offjedumable, are aeeepted, with the qadecstandiag that 
each rifle is to be loaded with a single ball, and that aeldwr 
party is to raise his weapon from the dowiward horimmM 
position until the order is gifea to fireu" 

The parties met, bj appointment^ on the Marlboro«gh road» 
near the dirisioQ line between the State of Maiyland and tba 
District of Columbia. Mr. OiU^ was aocompaaied by hia 
friend and second, Oen^ml Jones, Mr. Bynom of North Caro* 
Una, Colonel J. W. Schaomborg, and Dr. Doneaa of Ohio. 
Mr. Graves was attended by Mr. Wise^ as his seeoad, Mir. 
Crittenden, Senator from Kentucky, Mr. Menefee a Bepra* 
sentative from the same State, and Dr. Foltz of Washington. 
The two medical gentlemen were on the gronnd, I presume, 
not as friends of either party, bot merely as surgeons. Beddes 
the persons just mentioned, Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Hawes, 
(Congressmen from Kentucky,) and two other gentlemen, yia. 
Grafton Powell and James T. Brown, were present as dia> 
interested spectators! Two cab-driTers were also curioos 
obserrers of the scene ; which, considering the unusual number 
of people in attendance, might almost be regarded as a poblio 
exhibition. 

Messrs. Jones and Wise performed their duties as seconds 
with all that zeal and alacrity which seconds are apt to exhibit 
on similar occasions. They expeditiously marked off the ground, 
loaded the weapons, and placed a rifle in the hand of each 
combatant. The line of fire was at right angles with the rays 
of the sun. The distance was about ninety-two yards. The 
choice of position fell by lot to Mr. Wise, and the duty of 
giiring the order to fire deToWed on General Jones. At three 
o'clock, p. M., all the preparations having been finished, the 
parties exchanged shots, without effect 

▲n attempt was thea made by the seoonds and the othfr 
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gmtleona prcMnt to effect « ncoBciltBtion ; bnt this ratiwrnl 
ud hnnuuie object wu defeMed bj the peniateat denwod of 
Hr. GnTea thai Hr. Cillcj eboald " duclaim all exceptioii to 
Colonel Webb ts a pentlemsn Bud s vatn of honor." Mr. 
Cillej finnl/ refttsed to make a coBce ari op which, eonddering 
the eircnouUnees of the can, could DOt reasonablj be expected 
from him ; for It would hare been eqalTaleat to a denial of hi* 
own words spoken in congreMloual debate. Oenenl Jonea, 
after eouoItlDg with hia principal, reported that "Mr. CUlef 
reanerted the groand which he had asnimed In the eomapond- 
cnce ; he declined to receive the note of Colonel Webb, be- 
cause he chose to be drawn into no controrersj with him, and 
he neither afinned nor denied nnj thing In regard to Webb's 
cbaract«." Kr. Cillej went fbriber bjr declarlDg that he en- 
tertained " for Mr. Qrares Ae kigkett retpect and tte mo^ 
friendly feehTf/t." 

The fHeods of both p«rtfefl, and all the other gentlemen oa 
the ground, appear to hare been conTlnced that enoagh had 
been said and done to satisfy Mr. Graves ; bnt that gentlemaa 
(according to the testimony of Mr. Wise, hii second) insisted 
on having another shot. Accordinglj the rifles were again 
loaded, the parties resnmed their stations, and the two weapona 
were discharged almost at the same instant. Mr. Cilley wat 
shot throngh the body. He dropped his rifl^ beckoned to 
the phjaician, said " I am shot," fell on his lace and expired 
witUa two or three mInntM. 

A gentleman who was well acqndnted with Mr. Cllley wjra t 
" He was a man of chivalrons feelings, and seemed never to 
forget that he was of ancient and honorable lineage ; that his 
graadhther was a general oflker In the Revolatiwi, and that 
bis brother led the charge of the gallant Miller at the battle 
of Bridgewater, In the war of 181S." 

Front the preceding narrative it appears that this efltli^.able 
man was sacriflced to preserve. In all its nnsallied pnritf, the 
lepaution of Colonel Jamea Watson Webt^ editor of the New 
T«ckOoMiera«tBMiiar«r. Th* bagtaatag of the qnml, 
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which termlDated with the death <>f Mr. Oilley, b deariftaM 
to an anonymoos commimlcatioii written bj die WaridagtQ 
correspondent of Webb's paper. Colonel Webb Tovehed ft 
the honor and veracity of that correspoDdent ; bat aach ia tk 
general character of the gossiping news-collecton at Waal 
ington, that even the nnimpeachable certificate of Cokmel Web 
is scarcely sufficient to establish onr fiuth in the statementa o 
one of those ingenious bat nnseropolons writwra. I think i 
highly probable, therefors^ that Colond Webb was nristakei 
and that his Washington correspondent's assertiotts, whkdi pm 
daced this fatal qoarrel, were false and slanderons. 

WIBB AHD MAKaRATJi. 

Colonel Webb, of the New Totk Oonrier and Bnqnlra 
fonght a duel with Thomas F. Marshall, on the 85th day ol 
June, 1842. In this combat, which was fonght with pistoh 
Webb received a slight wound in the leg, just below the knee 
He was afterward imprisoned for a violation of the laws whicl 
had been made to prevent duelling. While he was in prison 
Bennett of the Herald, (who had been flogged by Webb one 
or twice,) magnanimously sent his old enemy a box of the be^ 
cigars to comfort him during his incarceration. Webb decline 
the courtesy by kicking the box and. its contents oat of hi 
apartment. Bennett, however, was the first to sign a petitioi 
for Webb's pardon. In one of his editorial articles in th 
Herald he referred to Webb's discourteous reception of hi 
present in these terms : 

"If Webb will apologize, like a reinstated gentleman, ani 
if he will smoke one of those cigars, as the Indian does hi 
calumet, we will go to Delaware, where he is imprisoned, an< 
obtain his release, or throw a wet blanket over the length ani 
breadth of that State that will bury it in a thick fog nntil th 
Day of Judgment comes, on the 23d of April, 1843, accordinj 
to Prophet Miller." 

" This," (says Bennett's biographer,) " may certainly be re 
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BICKEI AKV HOSB& 

In the ;e«r 1849, Colonel Hickejr, editor of the Vicluiburg 
Benlmel, wu killed in m duel by Joseph Homi. Tho pnrticB- 
Ura of this kflkir bavo not been poblialied. 

IBVINO AITD aiBSON. 

In the ume jrear, » duel wu fonght in ArkensM bj 0. 
IrriDg, editor of tho Memphis Inquirer, mod Williun E. Oit^ 
■on. At the Grel fire, Ir* ing was bwdly wounded in the abdo- 
nten ; but he snrvived, and afterward became reconciled to hti 
•dveraaij. 

WUOM AND OOLIMAX. 

Israel Woods was the editor of the Arkanam Democr^ 
poblished at Little Bock, and be was one of the most disti»> 
gnlihed bailies of that half-cltilized region In which be flour 
isbed. Woods was a man of prodigious personal strength, and 
he had taken a part in many aanguiDar7 duels and street-fights, 
from all of which he came off triomphaotly. 

Levi Coleman was a joong minister of the Methodist Church. 
He occosionallj contributed to tbe colnmnti of the Arkansas 
Whig. Ilis character and deportment were mild and inoffetn 
nrc, and in all respects suited to his sacred profef^on. An 
article on Dueling, pnlilished by Cokmaii in the Whig, sonw 
time in July, 1039, so greatly enraged Woodit that lie made 
an assanlt on Coleman in the street, kicked bim, polled hia 
nose, and spat In bis face. But all these insults were borne bf 
Coleman with the most Christian -like patience. 

Soon, however, the preacher fonnd himself contemptuoMly 
aroided by all the iuhabitonts of Little Kock, and cTen bis own 
congregation deserted him I Worac than all, he was coldly 
dismissed by a yonng lady, to whom he was engaged to be mar- 
ried. Soind udiolUtod by tho n^iut Mgn Iwaped npM 
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Ub bj Ui Tdloir-citiKcns. Coleman withdrew from the mlntsUyi 
■ad, soon iricr, [niblislieii in ihe Arkansas Whig, over his o' 
ligBfttare, & moitl tscmlliiiig; article agitiiisl Woods. Ttie reenK' 
WU a chftilcngc rrom the editor of (iip Democrat, who 
■idered tfa« most death-deal iag dneliat in America. Coleman 
•ceepted Ibe cballcnge, and chose pistols for the weapons. 
The meeting took pi rise, September 8, on tJie 

Aon of the rifcr, aV above Little Rock. Tfa« 

dtatance was ten pac ays, an Arkansas duel was 

■knoat always a pal; it an onusual!; largo cod- 

•oarse aaMinbled to witti' eage of arms" between the 

^•preacher aud the editori i. F. Noland, the author 

•f " Pete Whctstouc," ace u Coleman, and a promineut 
Democrat, named Elias Whartoi: icarcd as second for Woods. 
The Bignal was givcD, both pan fired, and Wood's bullet 
passed within half an inch of his gulversarj's bead. Bat Cole- 
man's ball entered his antagonist's right temple, and the much- 
dreaded Israel Woods dropped to the earth, a corpse. 

This affur at once elevated Hr. Coleman among the "Snt 
•ocietj" of Little Rock, and be was now much more i^pected 
bj the inhabitants of that enlightened place than he liad beea 
while a faithful and Gonscientions minister of the Qospel. He 
became one of the editors of the Arkansas Whig, and distin- 
guished himself as a bitterlj aarcastic writer and aa an adept in 
, the Dse of the pistol. Several years ago, he became one of the 
Tictims of an epidemic disease which prevailed in that neigh- 
borhood. 

7BEEHAN Ain> 8U1TH. 

These combatants were both " Generals." They were tiwl 
candidates for oCBce in some part of Mississippi, a. d. 1861. 
General Smith, it appears, wrote and pablished in one of the 
newspapers, a letter fall of scarrilons accusations against Gene- 
ral Freeman. Five shots were fired on each side, and, at the 
fifth discharge. General Smith was slightly wonnded. Tbe 
tao genenls tbw ibook bands, compUmeiited oacb otfatr r 
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tbe lierottm wUdi etdi kftd dbplajred in the battk^ and mntii* 
•Uy pledged themaelf es that all fotore disputes between them 
shoald be carried on viixi ^yoce^ on the stamp or rostrom, and 
not in the colamns of the {^jrascally newspapers." 

JOHN W. IBOST AND TH0MA8 HUNT 

John William Frost, a natlTe of the State of Maine, was one 
of the editors of the New Orleans Crescent. This paper was 
an organ of the Whig partj, and the editor, Mr. Frost, was an 
able and spirited writer. In 1861, the Whigs of Louisiana liad 
a large majority in the second Congressional district, but conld 
not agree in the selection of a candidate. Two gentlemettt 
Colonel T. G. Hunt and Mr. I. N. Marks were presented for 
the snirrages of the partj. The editor of the Crescent esponsed 
the cause of Mr. Marias, and assailed his riral, Col. Hunt, with 
considerable acrimonj. Hnnt challenged Frost. Both gen- 
tlemen were arrested and gate bonds to keep the peace. Bnt 
from the office of the magistrate who had caused them to he ar- 
rested, they proceeded directly to a couTenient spot in the 
neighborhood of the United States Barracks, where they made 
hasty preparations for battle by sending for two double-barreled 
guns and two gentlemen to act as seconds. The distance was 
forty paces. At the second fire, Mr. Frost was shot through 
the left breast and died within half an hour. He had a daughter, 
fourteen years old, who, by this sad erent, was deprired of her 
only remaining parent, and was left among strangers withoni 
any earthly protector. 

TUMBLE AND M'DOUOAL. 

A duel was fought in California, a. d. 1851, by E. C. Keni* 
bK editor of the Alia newspaper, and a Colonel M'Dougal. 
They were both arrested on the field of battle before any seriooe 
damage in person or apparel was sustained by either party 

SICTTH AND TH0SIA8. 

Mr. fitaqribi whose " Christian" name (if he had one,) is Ml 
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gWeD, wu the associate editor of & oewspapor pobliahed at Aa» 
gusu. in the State of Georgia. In the yttai lUbi, be foaghl « 
duel with Dr. Tliomoa. a Suath Curuliuian, who wrote ctlitorial 
articles, mill very olmaive ones it is said, for a paper which warn 
opposed in politics <o the joDniul with which Mr. Smyth wu 
coQDcctcd. Smyth was severely wouudi-d at the third fire. 

3. M. E. W. JOHN-SON. 

Mcssn. DanielAna in wcro editors of political news* 

papers, ofopposilescnlimeuiei, pahliahed at Kichmond, YirgiDia, 
From violent abuse they proCL-cded to " villainons ealtpctrc." 
TheyfoDght iuthe year 1853. After an exchange of shots, the 
seconds jiitorpos<.-d and the principals vreru persuaded to shaks 
kanJs. Xu blood was ebed in this battle. Daniel fought m 
duel, in 1851, with n Mr. Scott, lueiuber of the Virginia Legis- 
lature. It was the singolar good fortane of thia DaoM to 
oome oat of all bis duels as scathless as his namesake did from 
tke lions' den ; but it is donbtful whether the good angels bad 
any thing to do with the escape of the Virginia editor. 

GILBERT AND DEN VSR. 

Edward Gilbert was a Galifomian editor and an ex-member 
of Congress. It is said that he was the first man who erer es- 
tablished a public journal beyond the Rocky Honntains. Qe- 
neral DeoTer was a member of the State Senate. Tha origia 
of the quarrel between these gentlemen is ezplatned as fol- 
lows : — 

In 1852, the Legislature of California passed a bill to pro- 
ride for sending relief to tbe overland emigrants who might be ia 
• destitute condition or exposed to danger from hostile Indians. 
This messnre was opposed by Ur. Gilbert in his editorial^ 
and a newspaper controversy on the subject was commeoced 
between him and General Denver. Much ill-temper was ex- 
hibited on both sides anlil a challenge was sent by Hr. Gilbert 
and accepted by the General. The parties met ; Mr. Gilbert 
fell at the second shot, and expired in leas than fin ■iwtM. 
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The wMponti uwA in this du«l w«re rifles. Mr. Gilbert wh 
onlj Ihiny-three yean ot age at the time of his death 

Kl'UENT AM) IIAYES, 

J>jliii Nugent was o<litor of the California Uirald. Hayei 
was an aRsiatant aldcrmnn of Ban FranciwH). Some editorial 
renarlis made by Nugent, in 1853, proTotcd a reply from 
Hajea, who {mblisheil a card, in the San Frandtco Whig, 
The language of this cartl o)icrating on the delicate eentiibili- 
ties of Mr. Nugent, tiicited him to send a challenge to Alder- 
nan Uaycs, and that czcellent coniiervator of the peam 
promptly accepted the infitation. In the duel which foltoved, 
Mr. Nuge&t was seTcrcly wounded at the second fire. 

NUOEM AXD OOTTKB. 

The hero of the preceding narratire, Mr. John Nngen^ 
editor of the Cati/omia Herald, thoogh badly wonnded fti 
his fight with Aldennan Ilayea, was not cured of his pngn^ 
cious propensity. His wonnd was scareety healed, when be 
was engaged la another <iuarrel, and (utrangety enough,) with 
another aldonnan. Possibly it may Iiave been the dcBlgn of 
Mr. Nugent to exterminnle all the supporters of law and 
onlcr in California. In this inittancc, his ontngnnist was Al* 
derman Cotter. The battle was fought In the presence of a 
large conooune of npectatan ; in order, I presume, that the 
example of the wortliy mngistrute might hare its due eflect on 
the minils bu*1 morals of the pnlilie. As soon as the parties 
came on the ground, and the spectators were comfortably pro- 
ridcil with seats, the dintance wan mcnxureil, ftru paccti,) and 
the pistols were jtlaced in the hands of the oomlntanl^. Two 
■hots on each aide were fired without effect, and Mr. Nngent wot 
about to cock his pistol for the thinl dlRehnrge, when the al- 
dennan being too quick for him, fired and wounded the chivnl- 
rou:! jiitimuliKl in the left thigh. The liiill proilnced a 
cmnpouiid frnrture, which will csukc Mr. Nugent to liinji through 
the n-inaiuder of his tnrthly czistenc*. It apptan that tUt 
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g«Dt1emui of the press was oot very popular &inong the Cal! 
fomians ; for it is said that when he fell, a " yell of esnlu 
tftiioD" arose from the crowd of gpcclftiots. 

COHEN AXD WINTZELL. 

Mr. Cohen, editor of tbe Siaals Zeiiung, and Dr. Wintse 
editor of the Ih^tttsche Z^iiMng, (both Germans.) fought a dw 
ID Lonisianu, a. d. 1853. This battle took place on Sundm 
near the city of New Orleans. The conditions of tbe figl 
were, that tbe parties should draw lots for the first fire, whic 
was to be made at the distance of Gfleen paces. The ma 
who fired was then to advance ten paces and receive the fit 
of bis antagonist at tbe shortened distance. By this arrangt 
ment, tbe person wbo won the first fire was almost SBre o 
death if he failed to sboot hiit antagonist at a distance wbic 
■Ads that performance somewhat difficnlL Mr. Cobea m 
■nlacky enon^ to win the fiivt fire. He fired accordingly m 
advanced ten paces. Wintiel raised faia pistol, hot lowered i 
■gain. Tbe hope thus raised that he did not intend to fii 
wai dieappointed ; for he presently raised bis pistol oncemor 
ired, and stmck Goben on the right side, jnst below the ribi 
The wound was supposed to be mortal, 

CARROLL AND RARRAOOM. 

E. T. Carroll, editor of the New Orleans Creacent, foaght 
dnel with J. M. Barbagon, a. d. 1853. The weapons wa 
rifles. After the first fire, the affair was amicably settled. 

CARTER AND DX COURCEI. 

.Mr. H. De Conrcey was editor of the Caiaveraa (Gaiifat 
f»a,) Chronicle. Tbe paniculara of his qnarrel- and comba 
with Mr. Carter are not on record ; bat, as we are told tbi 
Mr. De Courcey was shot through the body, it is probable thi 
the wound he received was fatal. 




Bun AND niDazft. 
Id the jnr 1858, Colonel Rutr editor ot Uw CaH/omia 
£xpna», foQght » duel with Jud^ 8tidg«r, neir the cit/ of 
Baa Fnwcuco. Stidger wu elighUj wounded. 

BKA AND IVANB. 

Mr. Rm wu u editor of Hiastnlppi. Etui wai % kwjer. 
The; foogbt in tbo /ear 18&4. At the third or fourth fire. Re* 
was ihot throDgh both of bii tbighs. 



This regiitr; might be contioDed to • macb greater length ; 
bat the examples I bare given are infflcient to show that dvb^ 
nra it a common effect of newspaper licentionsneM : — if ft 
caa be snppoied that soch an obTiana troth reqairta an; ills*- 
(.traUon whatever. In the preceding catalogue onr atlcntioB 
oAua been strietlj confined to those regular " affairs of honor" 
Bj Neb are ■apposed to be derived from the osagei of ancient 
nebivalry, and which deaerve to be classed among the eavag« 
and unreasonable practices of onr benighted ancestors. 

The practice of Dueling, however, with all iu sinfulness 
barbarism and fantastic foolerj, maj be called a gentlemanlif 
vice ; and this circumstance, perhaps, makes it leu in vogna 
than it otherwise wonid be, with our American jonraalista. 
Unmitigated rafflanism and bmtalitjr are among tbe most coo- 
spicQoos characteriiitics of onr newspaper press; and tbe 
quarrels and battles of editors, (as I propose to show in the 
the next Section), are generall; condncted without an; regard 
to the rules and principles of equitable warfare. 



SECTION xviir. 

FIGHTS AND FL000IKO3 OP EDIT0R8. 
Continued Eraminalion r>f the Tenth Oharge. 

ToK newspapers &re id witli causing many di»- 

graceful cases of assault 7 and disturbances of the 

public peace. Editorial ngois ani. Qoggjngs are inattera of 
anch frequent occurrence, that the; have ceased to attract 
mnch notice, except when the circuniBtonces attending them 
«re puticqiarl; tragic, melo-draiuatic, or furcical. It is prob- 
able that an editor is flogged, in some part of the United 
States, almost every day in the year ; and many joamali|t( 
irho escape castigation certainly deserve it. t \i 

la the estimaUoD of some editors, however, floggings ut. 
no misfortunes, but rather the evidences of superior merit. I 
have beard a newspaper conductor boastfully acknowledge 
that he bad been the recipient of six or eight cudgellings and 
horse- whippings, and he thought this exjterience was eaoagh 
to establish his reputation as a fearless and independent joor- 
nalist- "An editor who never eamsa flogging," said he, " most 
be timid and irresolute iu the manageraeat of his paper." 

Similar notions are attributed by Captain Marryatt to the 
editor of the New York Herald. Says the Captain : — 

"He has been bofEe-whipped, kicked, trodden under foot) 
spat upon, and degraded in every possible way ; but all this 
be courts, because it brings money. Horse-whip him, and he 
will bend his beck to the lash and thank yon \ for every blow 
is worth so many dollars. Kick him, and he will remove hia 
coat-tails, that you may have abetter mark. Spit npon him, 
and he prizes it as precious ointment. On the day after the 
punishment, he publishes a full and particolar acconnt <£ hoir 
(S12) 
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nuj kicks, tw««kt of tlie dom, or luhn ho maj hsTe re- 
ceiTed." Vide Marryail'a Diary, Second Serite, Colling 
Phila. edition, page 58. 

The Eng^lish man's Bccoant ii lomewhat aggraTated perhaps ; 
but it is Terj eiident that the " Napoleon of the Press" does 
not " mistake a basting Tor a blemish," for In the Eerald of 
Jannarj 21, or 22, 1836, Hr. Bennett publishes a clrcniDstan- 
tial account of a drubbing which he had receired on the pre- 
ceding daj, from Colonel Jamea Watson Webb ; and be glTci 
the details with a self-satisfied and cotnpendions brcTllf, won 
th; of Jalini Cesar himself. 



" While I was passing along Wall street, yesterdaj' after- 
noon, St twent7-fl*e tnlnntes past three o'clock," (says the pre- 
cise Bennett,) " I was assuled hj J. Watson Webb, who 
came np behind me, and with an oaken cndgel cut a gash !n 
m; head, one inch and a half in length and through the Integ- 
nments of the sknil. The fellow, no donbt, wanted to let out 
the never-failing sapply of wit and good hamor which baa 
created snch a reputation for the Herald, and appropriate the 
contents to sapplj the emptiness of his own thick skull. He 
did not succeed, however, in ilfiing me of mj ideas, as neither 
Dj cranium nor its cnelosare sustained anj serious damage. 
H; ideas, in a few dajs, will flow a* fresltlj as ever, as Webb 
will find to his cost." 

Nearly a column of the Herald is ocru)iied with Mr. Beu- 
nett'i own account of the fracas, every particular of which is 
accarately narrated. Mr. Bennett's biographer says, with ap- 
parent glee and eiultfttion, that nine thousand extra copies of 
the Herald were sold, merely on account of this toachiog nar- 
intiTe, and the implication is that the Journalist was well re- 
maneraied for the trifling InronTcnienee of a broken liead. It 
appears that Bennett provoked this assault by publishing a 
paragraph which charged Webb, (the editor of the Courier 
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Aod Enquirer,) vlih lending Lis editorial asaisUnce to tiie i 
ntiona of certain stock-jobber* ia Wall street. 

Mr. Bcnuctt is not odo of llidse "cowards and poltroo 
who (aa Butler says,) " are salisfied with & eingle beaui 
He " dares adventure to a second," and, accordingly, be g 
Col. Webb occa&ioQ for another display of his prowefis, i 
three months after the exhibition just described. The thril 
event toot place in Wall street, very near the spot where 
Bame parties enconntered each other before. It was on a 
morning in May — but let Mr, Bennett speak for himself; 

"As I w&s leisurely pursuing my business, jesterdajr, 
Wall street, collecting the iufonualion which is daily disH 
nntcd in the Herald, James Watson Webb came up to me 
the northern side of the street, said suniethiiig which I « 
not hear distinctly, then pushed me down the stone steps Ic 
ing to one of the broker's offices, niid commenced fight 
with a species of bmtal and demoniac desperation chanc 
istic of a fnry. 

" My damage is a scratch, aboat three qoarters of an i 
in length, on the third Snger of the left hand, which I recei 
from the iron railing which I was forced against, and tt 
buttons torn from ray vest, which any tailor will reinstate 
sixpence. His loss is a rent from top to bottom of a i 
beautiful black coat which cost the ruffian forty dollars, am 
blow in the face which may have knocked down his thi 
some of his infernal teeth, for any thing that I know to 
contrary. Balance in my favor, $39.94." Vide New 7 
Serald, May 10, 1836. 

tNJDBTICE TO aOXELBT. 

Besides his two rencounters with Colonel Webb, the edi 
of the New York Herald has been the passive hero of sen 
other engagements, which bis too negligent biograplier 
pears to have overlooked. 

Ii is a notable circumstance that the principal editor of 
New Yiii-k Tribiate has received bnt one flogging 1 Certai 
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li«' ii:i- III' : with _crr»'iit ii.ir.-iicr. in ilii^ jmrticuhir, if we admit 
t .•-'i-::-:i •'!' tiK- }iviM)tii('>is that frequent eastigationfl are the 
br-; |ir.M>f.> of un cditor*s courage and independence. In bis 
writings, Qreelej is brare and independent enough, and I qnea- 
tion whetber Bennett himself could be more resolute or reck- 
less in gif ing offense. 

COLONEL WEBB AND Dl'FF QREEN. 

Colonel James Watson Webb, the famous editor of the Naif 
York Courier' and Enquirer, is the hero of many fights ; luid 
his Tulor and prowess have been so often crowned with success 
that his brows may be said to resemble a whole forest of laurels. 
If Bennett is the '' Napoleon of the Press," Webb may be called 
the Wellington of journalism ; though his conquest of the im- 
perial Scotchman is not, by any means, his most signal triumph. 

One of Colonel Webb's most extraordinary feats of heroism 
was his attempt to chastise General Duff Green ; for Duff 
Green himself was a man of warlike note, and had been fictori- 
ous in seferal contests with other gentlemen of the press. 
Conquering him, therefore, would have been as glorious an 
achievement as the victory of Ivanhoe over Brian de Bob 
Guilbert 

The quarrel between Messrs. Webb and Green originated in 
the violence of political debate. In May, 1830, Colonel Webb 
went to Washington fur the express and avowed purpose of 
inflicting corporal punishment on General Green ; having de- 
clared his vindictive purpose, in the columns of the Courier 
and Enquirer, just before his departure from New York. On 
his arrival at the national metropolis, he met Duff Green iu the 
Rotunda of the Capitol, and was about to begin the operation 
of caning, when Duff Green drew a pistol, and seriously ad- 
Tised Colonel Webb to abandon his project The Colonel was 
rational enough to accept this wholesome advice ; and, after 
making an accurate survey of General Green and his pistol, he 
sat out on his return to New York. 

The intrepidity of Colonel Webb throughout the whole of 



tbfe trjiDg lAAr WM prored tftenmd bjthecthiMA In 
ness-like manner in which he described, in hi editoridl vtk 
his inteiriew with OcDertl Green. He appeuB to hmve be 
80 mnch at his ease, at the time when Doff Oreen bdd Mm 
baj bj presenting the pistol, that he was able to obeenre, a 
afterward to describe, with the greatest precision, all 1 
pecnliarities of the little instmment. From the Colom 
account, it appeared that the stock of the pistol was made 
mahogany, the leng^ of the barrel was eight inches, the p 
cnssion lock was of ilne steel with a slight bine tlnge^ and 1 
mountings Were of brass, (lutened on with screws of the sai 
metal. I afterward learned from Ckneral Orem that oti 
item of Colonel Webb's description was perfiMstly correet 

DWRB AHD JsABKtWaL 

The soldier-like coolness and composure displayed by Coloi 
Webb on the occasion just referred to are scarcely more i 
mirable than the perspicuous and impartial account whi 
another gentleman of the press, Joseph H. Dwyer by nat 
gives of a disastrous battle in which he was lately engage 
Mr. Dwyer is the editor of a paper published at Portlai 
Oregon, and his antagonist, Mr. Laseter, is a member of 1 
Legislature of that State. I hope my readers will not sm 
at the minute details given by Mr. Dwyer, albeit his consti 
preservation of the editorial pluralitv is somewhat ludicroi 
He says: 

'* Laseter repeated and re-repeated that we were a liar a 
a blackguard, whereupon we did take our inkstand from c 
desk and hurled it in his face, intending it as a rebuke of 1 
gross insults. Respecting the fight which immediately ensn< 
we may say that Laseter did not injure us mneh at the tin 
and did not gather many laurels. 

" More than half an hour had intervened when, as we wi 
quietly passing down the principal street, we were met 
Laseter, who seized us by the throat, at the same time planti 
a heavy blow npon onr forehead, and rushed ns into the dn 




of ft iton, when we both fell opM Bonw open ihoe boxM, 
Lueter on top, atill gruping oar throat. After b few blowi^ 
be inserted the thumb of hia right band into nnr ■ocket At 
' this time, by k ()(«|>erate or snperiiumBn clfort, we released bii 
grup from oor tbrott uid hi* thumb from onr eje, aod fell fiat 
npon the floor. 

" Laseter then seised db hj the hair and attempted to gong* 
out our other eje, which we prevented by tiiniiDg onr face 
close to the floor, and locking onr fingers and pressing onr 
bands close to our ejes. After several fruitless efforts to insert 
his thumb in onr right e;e, he commenced pounding as on ths 
head with bis fist. While this was going on, a large crowd 
of cowardly mffians and dogs gathered aronnd and preTented 
our friends from rendering us any assiHtance. 

" When we supposed that he might be satisfied with the 
beating be had giren us, we requested that he might be taken 
off ; which was done, as we learn, by those kind and humane 
hands which had kept our friends from inteifering, and who 
•nppoied, no doubt, that one or both of onr eyes had been 
gouged OBt of their sockets, and that ample justice had been 
doue to gratify their rerenge." 

CASK OF r. a. ntaveoji. 

P. 0. Ferguson, an Irishman, was one of the editors of the 
St. Louis Uerald. In June, 1856, be published a scandalous 
poem, or piece of doggerel, which was rery insulting to the 
family of Mr. William Bennett, a respectable merchant of St. 
Lonis. Bennett gave Fcr(;nson a severe horsewhipping, and 
promised to repeat the punishment unless Ferguson should 
make a sufficient retraction aud apology in the next number of 
bis Uerald. On Sunday, Jnly 1, Ferguson published the fol- 
lowing "card" in the 8t. Louis Republican ; 

" I hereby certify that Mr. William Bennett called on ns and 
demanded a retraction of the article beaded ' Iligh Life iu St. 
Louis,' which retraction I promised to make la the Herald of 
tUl mauiag. I did give Uw ntncUoa in nj dul^, bat, faj 
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mn orersiglit on m j part, it did not appear in the Suodsf HsN* If 
aid, which was contrary to 017 iiiteiilion, and mj promise to 
Mr. Bcnnttl was thereby violated. J 

" I am the autlior of the poem which gBve Mr. Bennett offense f 7 
and, not knowing the MRRTB of the party alinded to, I now scs 
thai I huTc prcBumed too rancli. There " as not the least troth 
in my allnsions and my sole object was to promole the sale of 
my paper. Therefore I hereby reirael the offensive allnsions ( 
and pledge mvBcIf that, herenfter, nolhiog shall appear iu tb« 
Herald derogatory to the priralc character of any citisen of 8t 
Louis. This slatetnent I make in justice to Mr Bennett and 
from the fear of conseqoences, and aa I know hiin to be a man , 
who will do all that he has promised, I hereby retract what I j 
admit to be an attempt at slander. I pled^ myself further' | 
thai this ^hnll be published in my next daily, and in the next 
Snnday Herald. 

"P. G. FERGUSON. 

" P. S. Mr. Bennett called on me at my room, to-day, at 
10 o'clock, p. M., and assured me that be came to give me a 
cowkiding. I have begged that he would not do it, though I 
admit that I am deserving of even more, as I hare assailed his 
family without cause, willfully and malicioasly. P. G. F," 

"HUMILIATION OF THE PBK8S." 

Under this head, the Si. Louis Sepvblican of July 3, 1855, 
made the following remarks with reference to the case of Fer- 

" We publish, to-day, a card which shows, in a two-fold as- 
pect, the humiliation of the press ; Grst, in the spectacle which it 
presents; and, secondly, in the gross outrage ou all decency 
which made such an apology necessary. 

" The family so gro^tsly slandered is known far and near as ooa 
of the most hospitable in our city, with ample means to enters 
tain, with warmjiearta and kind regards for those wlfo 
Domb«nd wnougtbeir friends, witJi mon than the ■sml 
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to make tho tojoarn of alrangera in our citj agreeatil* and p\tt»- 
•ot. Ttieir boDM bma beea open on man; occuioni during tho 
jcar ; but not on these occasions aloue have they been coiispic- 
voas. Wheoever relief has been wanting for the poor and on- 
furtunate, whenever influence and eiertions were called into n- 
qaisition, we hare alwajg heard them spoken or as most reliable 
tn Bucb times of pressing need. 

" The press has sank low indeed, it has become degraded and 
aggressife beyond all forbearance, when, for the avowed profit 
of a few dollars, the good name of a whole family can be assailed, 
and upon no other ground but that which has been mentioned. 
Wo confess the abasement which we feel at the degradation of 
the press, as exhibited in this instance; and hope nerer to sm 
another such example of newspaper prostitution." 

A RMALt ATKNGKB. 

A newspaper paragraph published in January, 1859, says: 
"There was a great excitement at Omaha, Nebraska, on the 
I2th iustant, occasioned by the wife of Hr. William Q. Brown 
cowhiding the editor of the Nebriutiaji in the post-olDce. The 
anlferer bad pnhlished something offcnsiTC to Mrs. Brown ; and 
It was generally admitted that she gave him less than ha 
deserred." 

Other American ladies hare panisbcd editors in a similar 
maimer for offeasea of the same kind. 

hkS. ltonb and uenrt raoffT. 
In September, 1858, Mrs. Lyons, tho wife of ahkwyer of Cin- 
cinnati, cowhided Ilenry Frost, tho publisher of a weekly paper 
called the " Town Talk." The husband of Airs. Lyons hnd en- 
tered a complaint againat Frost for the publication of a libel, 
which was probably directed against Mrs. Lyons. Tho magis- 
trate who heard the charge was afraid of the influence of the 
press, perhaps, and refused to hold Frost to bail. Rejoicing at 
his lockj escape, lir. Froat, after being discharged, was leaving 
Ol ighlMto^ ttUt, whM b« wu fMooDtcnd b7 lln. Lj< 
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ou at the door and r«c«iT«d thirtj or fort; lull 
corered enough self-possession to make & haify 

TBTOHTm. HOKTALTIT. 

Five edttois of the Vicktburg Sentinel were kiUed, in ttm 
flghts, within ten years. For a time, shooUDg editors leeine 
to be tbcrarorite anmaement of the Mississipptans, RecCDtlj 
boweTer, these people have become leas waateftil of thdr tmm 
wtioD, and find it more economical and conrenieat Utjlcg thei 
jonnalista, when some kind of discipline is neceasary. 

nBtinCI AND DVUUCTT. 

In the snmmer of 1S5T, George D. Prentice, the brave an 
witty editor of the LonisTiUe Jonrnal, witb or wilhoot " poet 
cal justice," made anassanlt onMr.-R. T. DurrettoftbeLoaii 
Tille Coarier. PrcnUce pnraaed Durrett three or four Umc 
around a grocery and liqaor store, (reminding the clasHci 
spectators of thut strange erent recorded in the Iliftd, the chai 
of Hector by Acb ill ea,) when Durrett, as a last refuge, ran up a 
alley and into a buck yard surrounded by a board fence eight o 
ten feet high. Finding himself sU!l closely pursued by the swifl 
footed Prentice, the desperate fugitive made a flying leap an 
passed over the fence without touching it. Thiswasmentionedi 
the Loiiisrillc papers as a serious fact, and it was added that 
more extraordinary leap was never nilnessed in that part of th 
coantry. One account stntea tliat Prentice fired a pistol a 
Durrett vrhile ihc latter was soaring over the wood-work, bul 
(not being accnstomed to shoot at game on the wing,) he di< 
not succeed in hitting him. 

The cause of the quarrel between these Kentucky editors i 
not mentioned. 

aEED AMD WAT-KBR, 

Judge Walker was editor of the Cincinnati Commercid 
Hr. Henry Reed was one of the editors of the Enquirer, d 
the same city. These gentlemen, it is said, abused eadi 
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rerj severelj in their editorial colnmni. Id Aagost, 1857, 
the; met io tbe street, and Walker gare Beed an inconsiderable 
caning. Some dajrs after this intcrriew thej met again, and 
Beed, at this time, being provided witb a large pistol, pTesented 
It at Walker, merely to rrigbtea bio, as we ma; soppose, tot 
no attempt was made to fire the weapon. Walker knocked 
Beed down with his Bat ; and this Is the last account we hart 
of the doings of these belligerents. 

KATE HABnNOS AHO NKD BrNTLm. 

Several jears ago, a celebrated ladj of Ifashville, called 
Kate Hastings, attempted to inflict personal chastisement oa 
that gifted gentleman who uses the nom de plume of Ned 
Bantline. She did not quite sacceed in her nndertaking, for 
Ned evaded tbe instmment of correction bj taking refuge in * 
bar>room. Bnntline is a remarkably bold editor, and he has mads 
some extrmordinarj escapes. It is reported that he was onco 
actoallf hanged by an infuriated mob ; bat his better destiny 
prevailed, and he was cat down in time to preserve his valuable 
life. At another time, when pnrsned by an incensed crowd, b« 
saved hiiiuelf by leaping ont of a third-story window, nearlj 
thirty feet from the ground. I do not doubt that a history of 
this gentleman's life would be as interesting to tbe public in 
general us the thrilling adventures of Othello were to the fair 
Tenitian. 

BLAIB A>D nCKWHO. 

Loring Pickering, editor of the Si. Louis Union, In No- 
rember, 1819, published some articles which gave great olfenso 
to bis fellow -citizen, Judge Blair. Soon after, the^e gentlemen 
met in the street, and the Judge, poising his nmbrella, ran tb« 
sharp end of it Into Pickering's eye. In answer to this civility. 
Pickering drew a pistol and ahot the Jndgc in the leg. Tbe 
event of tUi bnitle^ on tba Jodge'a part, was very unfortunate, 
for Vm wQtr*'* ■ * ■ ■■erv l ceable to the end of his life. 
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HARSKT AND IIAIJIKMAN. 



In April, 1846, Colonel Harney, editor of Ihe Louisn 
.Democrat, nndertook to beat Mr. W. N. Haldem&n, editor 
the Louievilh Courier. Haldeman was coming out of ac 
fectioiicr'a shop, ealing & piece of gingerbread, when Hxr 
•sprang apon him, at"" ~'i,-""d biin in a rude euibnce, wl 
^iDioDed both of his _.^ b <e lo his aides. 
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Thia poetical description is literally correct — (may the sp 
of Scott pardon me for the slight alteration I have mad< 
his verses,) — both gentlemen rolled on the gronnd, nisin 
cload of dost, and attracting a crowd of spectators. "1 
Haldeman," aaja the newspaper accoant, "made a snap 
Colouel Harney's nose, got it between his teeth, and held it : 
until the Colonel hallooed 'Enoaghl' The city marshal tl 
came np and parted them." 

rOBBEST AND WTLLIB. 

Edwin Forrest, the tragedian, made an assanlt on Naths) 
P. Willis, a popular American poet, and editor of the Be 
JouTTUtl. This reaconnter took place in the Park, at 1" 
York, in May, 1851. Willis gave the provocation by pabli 
Ing some remarks in the Some Journal, alloding to the dive 
cose which was then pending between Mr. Forrest and hia « 
When the gentlemen met in the Park, Forrest knocked W 
down, and strnck him several times with a small cane or wl 
Willis sued for damages, and recovered $2,&0I). 

PROBLEM. 

"Why is there less flogging of editors in Boston, N't 




and PhiUdelphU, than tn soine other pirla of the coantrj f" 
This question will admit or two answers, onlj one of irbich ii 
trae. Some of raj newspaper neighbors have ansirered the 
qiMitioQ by uMrting that the toue of the press in the Atlautio 
cities has been improred ; that the editors of those cities haTA 
become more conrtcous, digaified, etc.; and that, as a mattsr 
of course, thoj give less provocation and seldom detent 

Ah I well, this is one answer to the qaerj ; now let m han 
the other. The flogging of editors may happen to be less in 
&Bhion, or more inconvenient, id one place than in another. 
Here, in Philadelphia, for example, the popniar sentioent la 
opposed to violence, owing in a meainre, perhaps, to a small 
remnant of Qnakerism, which still exists in the moral consti- 
tution of OUT city. There are variout mollifying iDflnencet 
which dispose the people of the Atlantic cities to be patient 
under great provocations, and even to tolerate some of th* 
worst offenses of jonnmlisoi. 

TBI PRBSH or PUILAOKLPUU. 

Soma jears ago, there was a joaraalist in Philadelphia, 
namely Mr. John S. Da Solle, who was assaolted twice at 
least; once by a physician, at the door of a theatre, and onca 
by a dry-goods store-keeper, in an ojsler-cellar. I do not 
know why Mr. Du Solle was thas diitingalshed. Certain I 
am that he gave less provocaUon tlian some other gentlemen 
attached to the daily press of this city. The Philadelphia 
•dtlors boast of their superior courtesy. Do they really be- 
lieve that Ibey are the Cbcsterflclds of joomalism F I codU 
give them some choice extracts fh>m their own colnuns to coa- 
Tince tbero that very few of them have learned even the mdi- 
ments of politeness or common decencj. Bnt that ia not my 
business at present. I am epeakmg of editors who have r«* 
ecived castigalion not of thoae who deserve it. 
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A NA&aOW SSCAPK. 

Some years ago, I happened, on a certain bright sammer^ 
dajft to enter an editorial MLndum in Philadelphia. Thepris- 
cipal editor was engaged in conTersation with another penon, 
a visitor, who had come anmistakablj for the parpose of ap- 
plying an ominoas-looking instrument which he held in his * 
hand to the back of the trembling journalist^ whose appeanoce 
and behayior were so abject that I coold scarcely persaide 
myself to say a word in his behalfl However, I did succeed ia 
recommending him to mercy ; and, in less than six moothi 
after that event, I had my reward in the shape of a spiteful 
newspaper attack written by that very editor 

A BESIEGED JOURNALIST. 

Some twenty-five or thirty years ago, a paper called " The 
Weekly Observer," was published in Baltimore. The editor 
of this sheet was so exceedingly " free and independent^" that, 
on every Saturday afternoon, as soon as his paper made its 
appearance, he was sure to receive one floggin^^ at least, and 
sometimes as many as two or three castigations in one dsj. 
He found it necessary, at last, to have a high fence or barri- 
cade built across his publication-office, to protect himself from 
the invasion of his enemies. Behind this barricade he fixed bis 
editorial chair and no visitor was admitted, on any pretense, 
within that sacred enclosure. One day a stout gentleman, who 
had ** particular business with the editor," called at the office and 
finding the journalist inaccessible, requested him to ''come oat 
and be flogged." This Mr. Editor ungraciously refused to do, 
and his guest, taking a seat, declared his determination to wait for 
an opportunity to execute his design, if he remained there 
two weeks. Meanwhile the journalist sat at his table, writing 
spicy editorials, and seeming to be oblivious of his friend on 
the other side of the barricade. Night came, the editor lighted 
his lamp and proceeded with his "arduous duties." At last, 
seeming to recollect himself suddenly, ho arose, and throwing 
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two or three cigtn over the fence, doslred the Tisftor to " take 
ft smoke and make hinuelf comfortable." 

This hospitable beharior seemed to change the arenger^ 
pnrpofle, for be started op fhtm his chair, and after prononncing 
•ome maledictions, to which the editor was well accustomed, 
he raised the liege and departed. 

MCKSTTB AHD rOBWABS. 

Mr. Aicketti was the pablisber of a Democratle paper la* 
ElktoD, Cecil Conntj, Md. Mr. Forward was a ^oung lawyer, 
and wrote editorial articles for the Whig paper, In the same 
town. Some time in 1854, BJcketts pnblisbed an article 
which Forward construed as a personal insult to himself. He 
attempted, therefore, to Inflict corporal punishment on Bick- 
etts, but the latter being proiided with one of Colt's " revol- 
Ters," fired several times at liia assailant, and inflicted two or 
three wounds, each of which hy itself wonld have been mor* 
tal. Forward died about twentj-fbnr hoars after the ren* 
counter. 

BKACHONT AND K>INDBXTBB. 

Mr. Beaumont la the editor of the NasbTille Banner, r 
" Bepublican" organ. Hr. Poiodextcr is the editorial manager 
of a " Democratic" paper pablished in the same cltj. About 
ten days ago, Mr. Beaamont, in an editorial article, used the 
word " tr^tor" in a waj which gare offense to Mr. Polndexter. 
Since that time, no less that three street fights have been 
enacted bj these gentlemen. 

BaJtIe I. — Mr. Po in dexter, meeting Hr. Beaumont, charged 
him with falsehood. Mr. B. asked Mr. P. if he were prepared 
to defend biineelf at that moment. Mr. P. answered afltrma- 
tiTelx- Mr. B. then stmck Mr. P. A scoffle ensued~-both 
.parties fell. Mr. Beaumont overpowered Mr. i'oindexter, and 
was in the act of inflicting blows, when he was pulled off and 
the parties were separated. 

BtUUe II. — This battle must have been fought in some place 
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where there was " a cane-eeat chair,** for wa laad tbati afti 
an angry altercation, Mr. Beaamont aeiiod a chair of thai kia 
and made a blow at Mr. Poindexter. Mr. P. draw a piaU 
and attempted to 6re, bat failed. Mr. B. "seiiad and tama 
him," when some person who was present took away Mr. P. 
pistol. Mr. Beaamont stmck him sereral times» and was agai 
palled off. 

Battle III. — " Sabseqaentlj, (says the newspaper narratiTe 
4K)th parties met on Cedar street, in front of the Capito 
Mr. Beaamont approached Mr. Poindexter from Tina stree 
the latter sitting near the steps leading to thaCi^iitol gcoQnd 
As soon as a mntaal recognition took place, both parUea %\ 
proached to within about thirty steps of each other. M 
Beaamont requested Mr. Poindexter to change his ponticm i 
as to get out of range of some laborers working in his rea 
which request he complied with. 

The parties continued to approach, until they were with! 
about fifteen steps of each other, when they halted, and tl 
firing commenced. They exchanged three shots apiece, a 
most simultaneously. The second shot from Mr. P. toe 
effect in the calf of the leg of Mr. B., inflicting a slight an 
simple flesh wound. After the third shot Mr. B. attempts 
to advance, when his leg gave way, and he sank into a recli] 
ing position. The firing immediately ceased. Mr. P. lai 
down his weapons and approached Mr. B., shook his han< 
expressed his regret for the whole occurrence, and his pleasiu 
Uiat it was no worse, and thus the affair ended." 

NOTE. 

In my Tenth Charge it if Mterted thxii the miimanagement of ih« nen 
paper-press often excites mffianly persons to acts of riolanee, and cam 
many disgraceful cases of assault and battery ; I hare giren jon a few i 
•tanees, (hot quite enough I hope for the purpose,) carefully ardding tho 
eases which I deemed too brutal, horrifying and disgusting to beintit>d«o 
to the notice of a civilized public Few events connected with the histo; 
I of journalism are of more frequent occurrence than the castigationsof editoi 
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The anpleasant secret to be diacloeed is tfab > 
LBCTUAL REPUTATION abroftd ifl» (to ose the phmacdogy of flio 
stock-market,) quoted at a rtry low figure. It fa decided^ 
below par; or, to be still more precis^ it is rated at a diaooiml 
of aboat serenty-fiye per cent, sapposing Ibe intellectuli^ 
of Earope to be the integral standard. 

To show you what reports of oar intellectnal condition thej 
make in the " old world," I quote a few passages from a Brit- 
ish periodical of lofty pretensions and high anthority ; and 
yon may venture to beHere that these extracts express opln* 
ions which are very generally entertained in Earope : — 

"The American," says the Ibreign Quarterly Betdew, ''b 
horn-handed and pig-headed — hard, persereringy nnscmpaloiiSi 
camiTorous, ready for all weathers, with an incredible genios 
for lying, a ranity elastic beyond comprehension, the hide of a 
buffalo and the shriek of a steam-engine. He is a regular 
' scYen-foot fellow, steel-twisted and made of horse-shoe nails, 
the rest of him being cast-iron with steel springs.' Can any- 
body imagine that literature or intellect could be nourished 
in a frame like this ?" 

" Whcneyer men of more than ordinary intellect haye risen 
in America," (says the same authority,) " they haye adapted 
themselves to the oyer-raling exigencies in which they found 
themselves placed. Instead of venturing on the dangerous ex- 
periment of endeavoring to elevate their countrymen to their 
own height, they have sunk into the arms of the mob. Hence 
the judges on the bench constantly give way to popular clamor, 
and law itself is abrogated by the law-makers and constantly 
violated by its functionaries. Hence the ascendancy of Lynch- 
law over State law ; hence assassination in the day-light in 
the thronged street ; and hence that intimidation from with- 
out which make legislation itself a farce. The ablest men in 
America have bowed down before these demoralizing necessi- 
ties. No man in America stands clear of this rotten despo- 
tism. The orator is compelled to address himself to the low 
standard of the populace ; he must strew his speech with flow- 




en of Billingsgate, with hfiwrbolicsl ezpletiveB and a garaiah 
of falsehood, to make it effectiTe and reicae It from thechanc* 
of being seriona, iotellectnal, or refioed. The preacher mnitt 
preach dowo to the capacitiea of hia congregation, or look 
elsewhere for bread and de*oUoii. The newapaper editor 
must make his jotiroal iofamona and obacene, if be wontd ba?* 
tt popular; for oenr let It Iw sappooad that the degradation 
of tb« American preas U the work of the writen in it, bnt of 
the frightful MgemeiB of the pablie appetite for growoesa and 
indecency." — Vidt Ibreign Qaarterly Bevievi, No. LXIT.— 
Leading Article. 

u IT teukT 

The general eatlmation of American fnUllect among Eo- 
ropeani to nearijr in accordance with the riawa ezprened by 
this severe critic. The assertiona of the Britiah writer an 
not absolutely false, nor altogether tme. In describing fffecU, 
be is generally correct ; bnt I think it will appear that in hii 
March after catuea, be Is not entirely inccetaful. 

It U true that there u nch ■ tbing aa an tnmTZLLKoruAL 
DESPOTIBM In America; bnt that to not the deapolism of the 
people, (as the reviewer aarmlses,) bat a despotism of the Preaa. 
It is troe that " Lynch-law u ascendant orer Sute law, and 
that intimidation from without makes legtolation itself a farce." 
I bare asserted the tame things in thu book, and I have en- 
deavored to show that the American people are not charge 
ftble with theee deplorable effecU ; or that tbej are chargeable 
only BO br aa they have it in their power to prevent these 
abnsea, and still permit them to be continaed. 

The reriewer is misteken In anpposing that American oraton 
are obligad to descend to a Terj low ioteltecUiat plane to meat 
the reqairements of their anditories. The moat popular orator 
In this country to Edward Ererett ; and it ia doubtful whether 
intellectual England herself can eihibit hia anperior. It is tme, 
(aa the reviewer Intimates,) that sooe of our most celebrated, 
or notorioM, pabUe Joonda an UhmiM ud «tM«n*. Bit 
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it is not tme tbat there is an absolute neceasilyforedtton lo bt 
puerile, or deiiraved, or Tjcioos. or profane, in order tliat ibey 
may Ire supported. Where is there a more trrc|)ro»cli»l>Je 
newspaper in ilie world thau ihe New York Jmimal of Com- 
merceJ And yet that paper is (veil suslaineii. albeii it is pub- 
lished in a city whose moral reputation is inferior lo that of the 
American people in general. There are a few other newspa- 
pers in various parts of this coaniry, which, on the mora] or 
intellectual scalp, will bear comparison with some of the beat 
publications of Europe ; and deaerTiflg newspapers eometimes 
meet with vcr>' good enconragemenl in Araerico. Il is ndniit- 
ted that our newspaper press in general is unwise and vicious, 
and that some of our most successful journals arc particularly 
worthless and dejrradcd ; but I do not beliere that the Ameri- 
can public is stupid, silly and vile enough to insist on having 
tte JonrDtlism of thin character. 

DEBASED LITXBATUSE. 

It is obviously trne that " the intellectual character of ths 
American people is mnch less respectable than it deserves to ht 
Id the eyes of other nations." Nothing else could be expected, 
when it is nnderstood that our intellectuality isestimated abroad 
by the quality of our literature and the characterestics of our 
journal ism. 

I confess, with shame and sorrow, that the literatore of Amer- 
ica is not Melleclual. Our own countryman. Dr. Channiog, 
disconrRes feelingly and tmthfully on this subject : " Do we pos- 
eeas," he asks, "what may be called a national literataref 
EUve we produced eminent writers in the various departmenU 
of intellectual effort 7 Are oar chief sources of iustroctioa and 
literary enjoyment furnished from ourselves f We regt«t that 
the reply to these questions is so obvious. The few standard 
works which we haveproduced, and which promise to Ijve.can 
hardly, by any courtesy, be denominated a national literatore." 

A candid writer iu oue of Ihe Philadelphia papers, speaks as 
feUowB : " For twenty yean pasl^ it appears to hare bstta tka 
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Mn«st endcBTor of both pabllshen and newspapers to annihi- 
late the Itteratare of oar coantrr ; and thej bare panned tb« 
Tcry best coarse for the attainment of that object. The San- 
grado sjateni of practice has been applied to our national lite- 
rature, which onr American critics tbemxelvcs ndmit to lie in n 
sicklj condition. The patient was first rcdaced to the loweat 
ilage of existence by starration ; then bled bj the thriTing pab- 
llsbers, who, rannpire-like, liavc drawn all the ritnlit; from the 
atleiinated carcass; and, finally, floods of nsnseating trash, 
which ma; be likened to luke-warm water, arc poured into ths 
snffcring inrslid, to make recoTcry from its debilitated condi- 
tion, ullerty ho)>eless." 

A lately-pnblished catalogne of the " New York Publishers* 
Association" contained a list of twcnty-fonr different biogra- 
phies of notorioas highwaymen, bn^lnrs, and pickpockets, and 
fourteen stories of "Xew York Life," or that phase of it which 
isRi-en at tbc Five Pointn, and other re!<orts of prostitution and 
Infamy. These are called " the moat salable books in ths 
market," and that fact appears to be the only one which the 
conscientious publiihers regard as worthy of their consideration. 

From these facts and opinions, we may Judge what are the 
pecaliarilies of onr titeralnre In the mass; and fs it strange 
that the people of other lands^ when they examine what is sap- 
posed to be our faTorite reading, should entertain very nnGi- 
Torable notions of onr morals and intellect both t 

vnholt league. 

In one of the preceding extracts, it is trnly intimated that the 
efforts of certain elaaaes of book -pubtiah era and jonmallsti are 
well calculated " to annihilate the titeralnre of onr conntry." 
At oil eTcnti, It aeems to Iw their earaeat desire to make onr 
literatnre contemptible and rolKbievon. 

We hare ascertained that " the newspaper preni of onr conn- 
hr iii colleagned with erery form of rillainy and imposture." 
The book-selling trade, as ft is sometimes conducted, la a rile 
Impoaitioi; EixltbeaatanltavoraflBltf briBgitlwK<nndrali 
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of tbe book-bnsincss iato close connection with the nscals of 
joaroalism. Tlie union is confirmed by Lien of mutual interest, 
ajid iL is to (his pernicioaa combination that n~e are iudebicd for 
the att«r aba£ement of our tiatiunal literature. 

Tbe newspapers obviously endeavor to cultivate a popalu 
twt« for the lightest or most frivolous kiod of reading. Theic 
best advertising customers in the book-trade are the publishers 
of pamphlet novels, etc.; and of course, these are tbe works 
wbicb are most cordially reco mm ended to public favor. The 
flimsiest kind of magaziuc literatnre, for similar reasons, it 
blessed with the n-nrm approbation of journalism, and the con- 
sequencc is that no periodical of a very high iDtellectn^ order 
bas ever been permanently established in the United States. 
The more worthless a magazine is, the more certiGcales of merit 
his snre to receive from the newspaper press. Thus the Fash- 
ion-plate mogaBines of Philadelphia have been more strongly 
" puffed" than any other monthly publications in Amerie&. I 
have known Graham's Magazine to be styled the " organ of 
American intellect," and Peterson's "the best periodical id tho 
vorldl" Inshort,the most brain less prodnctionaof authorship 
and the most trashy issues of the periodical press are the partic- 
ular objects of editorial regard, and thus, by newspaper inflneBca 
and exertion, the most despicable literary prodactioos of Amei^ 
ica are made the most popular. 

Tbe dealers in " Gallows Literature," (as it has very pro- 
perly been called,) are most solicitous for newspaper favor, and 
they invariably obtain the largest share of it. The connection 
of these conscieDcelesB men with the newspaper press is some- 
times very intimr.te indeed ; in fact, the duties of the editorial 
desk are occtmoually nndcrtaken by these gentlemen them- 
selves. Sometimes their brothers, cousins, uncles, or nephews^ 
are employed as snb-editors ; and as they work in the dark, (or 
anonymously,) they are enabled to do their reladons good 
service by extravagantly " pnfBng" every book that comes Tnm 
their family manufactory. The bookseller is often assisted by 
Ut editorial cltj in anotber nuaner. If be bappea to ban 
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% Bocettttal eompetitor, who ongbt to be "pat down," or 
"■tu*ed out of the city," (to ase a phraM of frpqaent reenr- 
noM In PhitadelplitB,) the friendlj snb-cdilor caii accompliBh 
that object, perhaps, b; charging the " anlored-one" with 
swindling, highway robberj, or some other serioos oOense. 

But iDBfif of the tricks of the bookielling trade are inde- 
■cribable, and aomfl of the assistance rendered by the editon 
te of sQch a natnre that the pablic woald be more shocked than 
•difled by any description I conld gire of it SnlBee it to 
■ay, th&t the efforts of these confederated rogues hare girea 
cnrreiicy and popularity to those literary productions which 
exceedingly disgrace the intellectual character of our country. 

AHEBicANB onoasLT inBKi:i>aeSENTXD. 
The foreign scribblers, who have the chief management of 
oar journalistic machinery, have gone still further In tbetr 
efforts to discredit American intellect and morality. It is from 
TRCH that the editors of the Quarterly Review learned that 
" the degradation of the American press is not the work of 
those who write for it, bnt of the frightful eagerness of the 
public appetite for grossnen and indecency I" The Batanio 
Jonmals of New York and Philadelphia bare often made simi- 
lar assertions, and the Revieieer qnotes one of our own poeta, 
(some newspaper editor, andonbtedly,) to confirm bis scoreblog 
imputation : 



As the diitich Is not very good English, it ii possible thtl 
it may be Scotch ; and perhapa Bennett of the New York 
Jffritid, or Maekeniie, the snb-editor of Forney's Philadelphi* 
Prrn*. is the author. I hope the British reviewer Is mistake* 
in calling it the production of an Ameriran poet, for the llnet 
trsnogrrss, eren beyond the limili of poetical license, by asaert- 
iag a falacbowl. wUeh b man derogatory to ow utioMl 
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Character than sn; thing which has ever been nUered hy oar 
trans- Atlantic detractors. 

If the American newspaper press is just snch a press >a 
Ajnericans require, we are indeed a nation of blockheads and 
blackguards, and the people of Europe u% jusiiGed in speaking 
of our morals, tnaniicrs, and intellect in a tone of conteniplaoos 
pity. But I assert that there is a misunderstanding in this 
matter. Our tastes and morals have been misrepresented, and 
our intellectual reputation has been most vilelj and falsely 
sapersed. 

WHO AKK OUB SLANDERERS 7 

Our Satanic Journalists, to eieuse their own obscenity, 
malice, profanily, and slnpidiiy, pretend that they are cowi- 
pelhid, (in opposiiioii to their own nntarc and inclJDatioD,} to 
Bake their papers what they ue, in order that they may Bnit tbe 
tastes and requirements of the Americao public I 

Thus the New York Tribune, when it publishes " full and 
faithful" reports of a brutal prize fight, or copious details of a 
.foal adultery case, does it merely to accommodate its expectant 
readers, who would be quite dissatisfied and indignuit if % 
tingle item of this useful intelligence were omitted. Ereiy 
"fact" requires publicity, aud the more shocking and diagnst- 
ing a fact is, the more completely and circnmstantially it should 
be exposed to public obserration I This idea reminds me of a 
joke of Voltaire, which, unhappily, cannot be translated into 
plain English. The Tribune has some thousands of readers, 
and it infers from this circumstance that its editoral manage- 
ment meets with the entire apj)robatioD of the public in 
^nerat I 

A Boston paper endorses the following sentiment from Maa- 
My's History of England : " To say that the press was, in then 
days, chiefly sustained by libel, is merely to repeat that the 
taste of society was depraved. Slander and satire being called 
for, are produced as readily as low dresses and short peticoata 
are produced when called for by the arbiters of msntaa-nakiog. 
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To pntie or bUme the monlitj or immonlitj of joa^utistl^ 
therefore, U to fall into the common error of mistakiog effect 
for caaae t 

The "Nev fork Jonraalist" w^o wrote the biogrsphj of 
Jamei Qordoo Bennett, aajs, in reference to the New York 
Beraldi " it wu made to suit the pubiit; and the public wonld 
not lapport a paper of much loftier tone. The Herald waa 
nerer written op to the capacity of Hr. Bennett, but quite up 
to the demanda of ita readers." 

Thia it the common pretense of imbecile and diabolical jour- 
naliam-, itia "just what the American public wanta, and it coold 
not poasiblj be anjr thing belter" The press of Europe nccepta 
the explanation, — the vapid and vile character of our news- 
papers ii accounted for, our journal i a ts tliemaelvcH are excused, — 
and the American people are iiicontiitenllj damned fur their 
groBS, depraved, and beastly appetitca, and fur their inability 
to appreciate anj thing noble, elevated, refined, or iutellectoal. 

TUE CIIAUIK. 

In m; Eleventh Charge, it la aaserted that " the Newspaper 
Presa of thta conntrj debasea the national literature, and makes 
the intellectual character of the American people much Icm 
rea pec table than it deserve* lobe in theejes of other nations." 

The facta, I preanme, arc incontrovertible, except the aingla 
circumstance implied in the charge, that we Americana dtueroe 
a hipcher intellectual reputation than our newapaper editors 
will allow us to poaaeaa. I admit that certain indications maj, 
with some appearance of reason and justice, be construed at 
evidences of a low condition of intellectual development in the 
United Stales. For example, if it should clearljr appear that 
oar newspaper press ia precisely what we require, it would be 
fa vain for the Yankee Nation to make any preteuuons to 
•operior intelli-cence. But I positively deny that my country- 
Ben, in general, have more natural taste than the Euro|>caaB 
Ibemselve* for vicious, corrupt, and stupid journalism. Much 
of the relish for tbia kind of stuff which aiisU in America is 
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acquired, like the relish for coffee, tobacco, clnrct, bnto^j, not 
other articles, wliich are never jialatable when first taslei), bot 
which habit may make agreeable and almost necesssrj. 

Besides, the Ticioas and raischievoua journals which Uare 
acquired a large circulation in this country are not patronized 
chiell/ on account of their rices and im perfect ionn, but rather 
on account of some virtues, or oooD qualities, which they are 
aupposfd to possess. 

It is Btrange, bat true, that the large circulation of an Amer- 
ican newspaper is do proof of its popularity. I Buspect that 

the Philadelphia is the most unpopular newspaper in 

the United States, and yet it is one of onr most widely-circu- 
lated dailies. People boy it and read it, or read a part of it, 
becanse it is cheap, or because its reports of news are tolerably 
complete, or because it is the advertising sheet in which situa- 
tions for cooks, hostlers, ami wet-nurses are Registered, and 
rewards are offered for the recovery of stray poodles and ma- 
away apprentices. Its readers may even adopt some of its 
opinions ; but on the whole, it is, (as I have said above,) ex- 
tremely anpopular ; and yet I can scarcely believe that it is so 
becanse ila moral or iutellectnal tone is too high for poblic 
appreciation. 

The New Torit Herald is presumed to be a good kxwspapxr; 
and it is extensively patronised on thai account, I suppose, and 
not becanse its editorial articles are sometimes abusive, ind^ 
ceot, or blasphemons. In Ehort, it does not appear that any 
worthless or mischievous journal in the United States is accept- 
able with the public merely because it deals largely in ob- 
scenity, slander, and the various indecencies and immoralitiaa 
which characterize American journalism. 

I contend, therefore, that when certain editors apologise for 
their foolish and blackguard conduct by asserting that tb« 
American public compels or requires them to act as they do^ 
tbey grossly slander my countrymen, and " make the intel- 
lectual character of Americans less respectable than it deserves 
to be in the eyes of the world." 
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TBM TWELFTH CnARGE. 

The close connection between the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Cbarg«s will be apparent to the reader. On arconiit of th&t 
GODucction, and to ecODomizo apace, I have undertaken to dis- 
cuss these two Charges together. In the Tweirih Charge it is 
alleged that " the newspaper press of America checks the dif- 
fusion of asefal knowledge among the people by withdrawing 
the attention of the reading public from useful, salutary, and 
legitimate objects of study." Owing to the exertions of the 
Press Oang, the reading of the American people at large is 
conGned almost exclusiTely to newspapers, magaEines of ivry 
light literature and nonsensical romances, none of which are 
"useful, salutary, and legitimate objects of study." As the 
newspapers cause the attention of the public to be absorbed ia 
this kind of reading, to the exclusion of every thing else, it iJ 
very evident that the fountains of useful knowledge are Tirtuallj 
ihut up, and genuine information cannot be mnch more gen- 
erally diffused than it was before the art of printing was 
invented. Uence the newspaper, magazine, and novel-reading 
population of America is not well informed. The ignorance 
of the masses is shown by various significant indications, soma 
of which I hare pointed out in this volnme. And I bold that 
it is ioiposMililo for the people to be well instructed while they 
bare no better teachers than novel "inters, periodica lists, and 
daily or weekly newsmongers, who will not permit their pupils 
to Icam any thing whii^h is not taught in their own academy. 

SUPPLE MEXTART ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The Sonntao Nabrativk. — In the winter of 1856, a book* 
aeller of PUiladelphia brought to me a certain manuscript 
which purported to be "A Aarro/ti-e of l/ie Orvimll Ex- 
plorn"j Esfx-dition, written by August Von Sonntsg, As- 
tronomer to that Expedition." The bookseller informed ma 
that he .had pnrcbaaed this manuscript from Mr. Sonotag'a 
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wife ; tliat Mr. Soontag iras tlien traveling ia South Americ*; 
and that be krt the papers with Mrs. Sonnlag with m re^^nest 
that she would sell Ihem to provide liersdf vrilli the menns of 
anbdateiice. I was loltl, likewise, that after the bo«kw11er 
had bought the Xarratire, he diiCoTcred that it was vritten in 
incli " bad English," that it was impossible to pablish il with- 
out ha'Ting it rewritica or trauiilAled into Bome iatelligible lan- 
guage. At the request of the bookseller, I prepartd ihc 
papers for pnblicatioTi, by maktug sacb corrections as I 
thODgfat were necessary. Wlitle I wns engaged in thia labor, 
I discovered thut some person had imdertakeQ the Mimo lasl: 
before; and that, nppnrentlj-, he had abandoned the undertak- 
ing in despair. This person had made some i in prove men Is on 
Sonntag's work, by giving nmcU belter descripUons of Arciic 
scenery, etc., and 1 was induced to adopt these improremenis, 
having some rcuson to believe that one of Sonnt-itr's fellow- 
ToyagerE had made the additions, at Sonntag'a reqoest. 

I Battered myself that the work I undertook would be bene- 
ficial and eatisfuctory to all parties concerned. 1 Eopposed 
that Sonntag himself wonid rather have his narrative published 
in English, than in a stronge and uncouth mixture of English 
and German. I was informed that Mrs. Sonntag had agreed 
to hare the manuscript corrected and prepared for the press. 
The bookseller was anxious to have this work done, and I 
could not imagine that any other person in the world had any 
right or reason to trouble himselfabDut the matter. 

However, soon after the book waa published, it was assailed 
in (he most violent manner by several newspapers in Philadel- 
phia. It was called a sparious production, an " ingeaious lit- 
erary forgery [" Sonntag, (it was affirmed.) had never writteu 
any work of the kind. The book was all " fiction and false- 
hood." The publisher obtained a certiRcate from the Messrs. 
Harpers of New York, showing that Sonntag had written 
such a book, and that he had offered the narrative forpablica- 
tion in their Magazine, Messrs. Harper hud seen the mann- 
Bcript, handled it, and returned it to Sonniag becaase it was 
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"nnfit for pablfcation." Mrs. Sonnt&g likewise made oatb 
thftt slie had (told the mitnascript to tli« bookseller. Ilarpera' 
certificate and Mrs. Soniitag'a aCBttavit were published in ths 
Ledger and some other papers, but this evidence prodaced no 
effect whatever. It vaa Btill proclaimed b; several dailjr 
papers that the book vaa apnriona. Tiiis charge was copied 
from one paper to uother, and circalated through the whole 
GouDtr7. 

In the meanwhile, the book bad began to sell rapidly, as it 
was the cheapent narrative of Dr. Kane's expedition that had 
been published. It was retailed at 50 cents per copy, whil« 
Dr. Kane's own book was sold at %b. Many people who 
could not afford to bay Dr. Kane's book, (published by ChUda 
d Peiereoti,) boaght Sonntag's narrative, and thud, at ft 
moderate expense, teamed bow seals are skiaaed and eaten bf 
the EKquimanx. Bot the newspapers, it seems, are opposed 
to having the people instnicted too cheaply. They made tlw 
people believe that the Sonntag hook was a "haubug." The 
tale of it was stopped, the publisher was " put down," Mrs. 
Sonniag, (who had been allowed a per ccntage on the profits,) 
was reduced, as I am informed, to a state of great pecuniary 
embarra-isment, and she died soon after, in verij Mraitencd 
cirrum^ani-fii! 

Were I disposed to tell the ahoie of this story, it might 
produce a feeling of indignation in the public mind which the 
venal and pFrscculing presses of Philadelphia should be pru- 
dent enongh to avoid. 

This case may help to show that the newspaper prcsx, ia 
tnme cases, is opposed to "cheap literature" aud the general 
difTuttion of UHcful knowledge among the people. 

, UfiPRonTABLB Sti'DIBS — The intellectual condition of a 
community devoted to newspaper reading, is shown in a smue- 
what ridiculous light by a very intelligent Englifib traveler, 
Mr. U. W. Featherstouhaugh, in a book on America. We 
may find something to believe and reflect on ia the followiug 
extimet: 
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" In Little Rock, (Arkansas,) with a popskHoB of rix bira- 
dred people, there are no less tban three cheap newspapers^ 
which are not only read, bnt dcTonred hj CTeiy bodj. It 
seems impossible that there shonid be any time or inclination 
for Bible reading, where this kind of cheap poison gets into 
the minds of human beings. Ton might as well expect to find 
a confirmed Chinese opinm-smoker engaged in the sohition of 
the problems of Euclid. In this part of the country, it has 
Struck me as the worst of all signs that I hare never seen a 
Bible in the hands of any individual, not even on Sonday." 
Vide Hdrper^s ediUon, page 9T. 

Since the cheap newspaper system has been in vogue, Bi* 
bles, and all other useful books have gone out of feshion with 
the multitude. I remember a time when young milliners read 
Milton *8 Paradise Lost, Young's Night Thoughts, Thomson's 
Seasons, and many other things that were tolerably intellectual. 
I have seen apprentice boys in America studying History, Nat- 
ural Philosophy, or Metaphysics ; but not lately. Nothing is 
read now by young people, but pamphlet novels and the New 
York weekly papers. 

Ax Admission. — James Gordon Bennett himself inadvert- 
ently admits that cheap newspaper reading debases the litera- 
ture and intellect of a nation. A letter written by Bennett 
from London, under the date of July 13, 1847, was published 
in the New York Herald. It says : 

"The cheap newspaper press of London is destined to 
achieve as great a victory as the like system has done in New 
York and Paris ; bat while newspaper literature is in the 
midst of a great and important revolntion that mnst elevate it 
to the highest condition of intellectual power, the general lit- 
eralure of the day seems to be sinking lower and lower all tb^ 
time. Indeed the literature of England seems to have degen- 
erated into mere gossip. Hardly a book is published that is 
worth reading," etc. — BennetVs Life^pagc 391. 



SECTION XX. 



Examinali'in of the Thirteenth Charge. 
TiixRK is scarcely aiij kind of business carried on in the 
TTnitcd StutcH that is rooro cxtCDSivo and lucrative than th« 
mnnuracturc of " I'att:nt Mudicities. " Millions of dollars an 
exiieiided annually by tbc American people in Uie purchase of 
CBlhartic pills and medicated syrups, composed of DuLnown in- 
gredienta, and mauufactured, generally, by people irbo ban 
00 knowledge of chemistiy, pharmacy, or therapeutics. 

TtlE FRATTDB OF QUACKERT. 

Tbc Quack Medicine Trade is always fraudulent, iu one waj 
or anollicr. It is a fraud for any man who tioa no knowledge 
of physic, or of the human constilution, to set himself up for 
a "doctor." It i^ a fraud to pretend that one medicine will 
cure many different diseases. It is a fraud to prclciid that all 
diseases cnti be cured by medicines of any kind. It i# a fraad 
to prescribe the same physic for eyerybody, without any regard 
for ihe phyiiioli))!ical peculiarities of dUTurciit patients. It is 
a fraud lo make the public pay one dollar for a bottle of medi- 
cine which costji the manufaclurer only Iitc or six cents. 

There are some other frauds in the "patent medicine" trade 
which will become ditcoverahle as we proceed. 

THE MVBDKBS OP QUACKERT. 

It is commonly suspected', and with very good reason, that 
rfQidnr jJujfiiian* — inexperience<l ones especially-— so m«; timet 
kill ibeir patieata by tbt iudiscreet use of powerful droga, 
(S41) 
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Apothecaries, whose geniusses hare been cramped for rtumf 
years oTer llie pestle and mortar, somelimca moke disastrctts 
mistnksH, (how often, HeaTeu ouly kDows,) ami great saCferiiig 
or death itseU, is somciiiDcs the coiiseqtience. 

Now the ([iieslion- is, whetber iihysicians and apothcenries 
who haw stimc acquaintance witli their trades, though they 
may not be nilt>[>ts, are not mach le^ likely lo commit latui 
errors in the ili.-ipons.iiiuii of mediciaea thau men vvbo know 
vothingatalt about liie matter f 

One of the most saccesaTul patent doctors fn FbiladelphU 
waa formerly a tailor id New Jersey, and I donbt whether ho 
ever read a medical book in his life. Another prosperou 
physic-maker of the same class was, at one time, a horse-doctor 
in Delaware ; and it is niroored that he gave disBatiBfaetion lo 
bis customers in that States by drenching his qnadnipedal 
patients too copiously. He is a strong practitioner, how- 
ever ; and his medicine, if not always safe, is presumed to be 

EFFECTIVE. 

It is a common mistake with the pablic to suppose that the 
drugs used by quack doctors in the composition of their syrups, 
panaceas, etc., arc gcneroDj of a mild and harmless character. 
There are few articles in the Materia Mi^dica which are abso- 
lutely horiiiless, if ilicy are iiidiserceliy used ; but some of the 
iiigrcdicnts of the poimlnr medicines are perilous enough, even 
in tlie hands of those who are well acquainted with their proper- 
ties. One of the consumption-curing preparations manufac- 
tured in Philadclpliia contains antimony, a mineral which is 
scarcely less poisonous than arsenic itself. The rery name of 
this drug is signilicative of its character. ^Report says that it 
was once used for medicinal purposes in a certaiti monastic in- 
stilution, and that it caused the death of many of the monks 
who took it. Hence it received a name which may be freely 
translated Monk^s-banf. Now, the supposition is, that 
"monk's-bane" is very similar in nature to " rat's- bane," and 
perhaps it is equally deleterious. 

The "Magnetic Sugar," which acqaired a saddwi bat reij 
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■bort>liTed popalaritj, several years ago, most bavo contained 
some [lolcnt inj^rediciit, if its common effects have been cor- 
rectly de:icribed. 

Tlio TarioDj preparations uf Cannabia Iiidira, wliieb tiavo 
lately had a Terv extensive sale, must Iiatc produced a Rood 
dcdl or execution, if tliey are genuine preparatious of llint dan- 
gerous drug. 

Tlioutaudx of children are put to death by being dosed with 
{intent vurmirugcs aud carminatives. Pink-root is often used 
in the eompo.-iiiion uf worm medicine:*, and it is a strong 
Teuelalilc poison. When tliis anthelmintic 13 pres^crilied by 
ri'^'nUr iijir^idau:!, they consider it necessary to use a [lur- 
gaiive medieine immediately efierwanl, lint tlic quacks scldont 
or never trouble themselves to recotnincnd the suiiie course. 

8<jme uf^lie cordials, "carminative balsams," etc., which are 
rccummendcd by their mannfucturer* as "cirlain cures for oU 
diseases of the bowels," must almo:<t irifallilily jirove fatal, IT 
they nre administered to yonnp (.-hildren in tlic early stages of 
acute dyientery. I once, (exi)criukeu tally,) a.sked the pro- 
prii'lor of one of these miHtruRis if his physic might safely bo 
used in such cokc^. He promptly answcnd, " Yes, in all 
cas)'"." And yet one of the priuL'i|ial ingredients in tUit 
mi'ilii'ine i-i r>pii m! 

It is known thai futal consequences have foliowed-the nse 
ofaccrtitin patent embrocation nhiih was rccommendeii for 
111)' cure of ery:>i|'el:i.i. A liniment, warranted t» cure gout, 
rlM-nini)ti»in und sevcnd other diseases, was once very nini-h in 
Tiiv'ite, and inuny eertifiente^iof its eHieuey were published. Hut 
it wu^ di-coTcred that in many inslani-es this article produced 
violent inDuinniatiim, euditk){ In extensive gangrene. Several 
deutlt*, ^e^ultil■g from the use of this liniment, were ti»vr- 
(a-ii'-'i, and doubtless there were other victims, (who cnn say 
boiv many ?) whose fate is not a matter of general notoriety. 

Itut. ui[lioot going fuTllier into details, let me ask if anj 
thing eonid be nmre probable, or more certain in fact, thau tb« 
frequcut McriGce of bunum life \>j ignorant quocki wfao make 



ft free nae of the most tUogcruuB dntga in tbe composititn of 
BOBtramB, wliith are adiainiatereii, wiUiuut any possibililjr of 
ducrimiDaliijii, to patients widi-ly ditTtriDg in the state or tb^ir 
Iwalth, and iu ihcir coustitutioual pcculiurities 7 CoDsiderlicw 
nnch of tbis [leriloas pbysic taml be koUI when many of the 
iunafactar«t-s or it become MiLLiOKAiitse ; and su))po6ing tlml 
only Jtvepcr c-nt. of tbe pateiil-mediciiie lakers arc drag^d 
to death bj the merciless ein|iirics, (which is a rerj moiJerale 
ealcnlalion I thinkj tbe aQDual destruction of bumiui life most 
ke immense. 

THE THIETEESTII ClIARGS. 

Id this Cliarg'c it is asserted ihat " tbe riewRpaper press of 
America is accesBory to thousands of murders every year bj 
■agisting qiinck doctors, or patent -medidne-meih to maka 
cxtensiTc sales of their pernicious compoands.'^ 

According to a rule laid down in another part of this work, 
"we can have no better evidence than the voluntary conressions 
of the criminal, or of his confederates." 

Id this case, the quack doctors are the accused parties, and 
the journalists (as we shall see presently) are their self-accused 
confederates. I am nbout to offer you the testimony, or con- 
fession, of the " New York Journalist" who wrote the Life 
of J. G. Bennett, and who appears to be thoroughly acquainted 
with all the shady recesses ond tortnous pathways of joumal- 
ism. Says this faithful biographer : 

"The press is extensively used, and, horribile dicta, it is 
used EDITORIALLY, io some eases, by the proprietors of patent 
medicines, until tbe evil is nbout to be checked by a resort to 
legislation. Certainly the people suffer severely from bearilesB 
imposilion, where they rely upon the valuable properties of 
some of these popular compounds ; and the sooner the evil is 
abated the better it will be for society. Uost assuredly the 
press shoald be indexible in its determination to give no 
editorial aid to compoands which cannot bear analysis aod 
GommendaticD." 
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As far as this testimony tcnda to implicate llie journalista, it 
ii very good cTidcncc, as mcntiunetl aboTc ; but when Bcn- 
neti's cliroiiicliT tells us that " the evil is about to be checked," 
we OR- not hound lo accept that dcchinitiau without scrutiny. 
It ij true that a bill was brought before the New York Lcf^s- 
lalurc maLiti); it a |ieiial offense to uiunufacture or vend anj 
roeiUcine the component parts of which arc not desif^natcd on 
the cnvi'Icipe. But if this bill had become a law, it would not 
have placed the makers of quack physic under any sensible 
rc!! I rid ion, 'for they mi^cht easily have eraded its reqairemcnta. 
Who, for instance, could Iclt whether the in|;redients mentioned 
on the envelope were the true ones, or whether they were all 
of ihem ? The pro])riclor of " Aier's Pectoral" may intimiit« 
that the root or liark of the wild-cherry tree is the principal 
or the only infrredicut, except molasses and water, in his syrnp. 
If llie preparation is so simple, why is it sold at one dollar per 
half-flint liotllc, whrn the expense of making that quantitj 
could notcxcci'd half o dime? 

If num-k doctor;* sUnuld give a wrong account of the com- 
po:iilic)u of tlieir medicines, it would be impossible iu manf 
Ciisvs 10 detect the fraud. Desides, the hiw mentioned bj 
Iliiim-tt's l.ii.gnipli^T wus not intended ii> prev.'nt the ueng. 
p:i|ii'r^ frotii hiring iiut (heir editorial coltimns lu the quoek 
dortiir.-. ; and ihis kind of villainy is praciiccd »ok to a much 
grcutir extent than ever it was before. 

ISfiTANCrji. 

Here is an "editorial" article from a " highly respcctablQ" 
newspaper of Thiladclphia : 

'■ Exi'crT"RA\T«. — Medical compilers assure ns that ther« 
are nil Icssthan luiiitij-nini- hundrcl expectorants oflfercd for 
.<i:ilf at the present time, and that but one of them is wtmh 

any thing, which is (he expectorant of Ur, . This is an 

ini|i<iriiinl fact. It eerves lo guide uninitiated sntTercrs in the 
bre.ist in the purchase of remedies. Doctor Sniackenbalgar, 
of Vteuiin, aud CuoDt Parodi, of Berlin, the two most emincst 
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ptrrsicians of Europe, huTe drami up a meoinrial to he pre- 

wntvil to iheGcnunu Dit^t for Lhe Diituxed adiaijsioa of 'e 

Expectorant into all the Oerman Stales." 

Po not langh, my dear frknds ; the nfliiiria too serious for 
ifdionle ; and jet there are aomo poMopw in liig dii^ois«d 
advertisement which lire oiiongU to disturb the prorcfi>iioual 
gravity or Dr. Smockun bolder himself. But let us bare 

The followiojr unstiBpiei on sly- disinterested editorial " notice" 
ts from a very genteel newspaper published in Boston : 

" It is a faet that, in the niinda of many persons, there ia a 
prcjodice against what are called Patent Medicines ; bnt why 
•hoald this prevent yon from resorting to an article that has 
Mch an array of testimony to support ^it as Hobstctler's 
Stomach Bitters? Physicians prescribe it ; why should jou 
discard it J Jaigen, nsDally considered men of talent, hara 
used it, and do use it in their families ; why should yon r^ect 
hf Let not yonr prejudice npset your reason, to the ever- 
liBting inJQiy of yoar health. If yon are sick and require a 
medicine, try these bitten." 

A DELICATE PUFP. 

The subjoined extract is from the editorial column of a paper 
published (" with all the modero improvements") in New York ; 

" The Acme of Pehfectio!i. — This (and we do not write 
it in a spirit of puffery) has been achieved in the maonfacture 
of Gaiety's Medicated Paper for the iooter-c(ose(. (I) Nothing 
that was ever presented to the public has accomplished s more 
tKtmplete revolution in its favor than this wonderful article." 
And in this strain the editor proceeds, being apparently car- 
ried away by his sympathy for Mr. Gaiety's brilliant invention ; 
and, after a long, tasteful, and eloquent appeal in its behalf, 
he concludes by assuring bis readers that nothing but an earnest 
desire to serve the public, as "a faithful joamalist," indacea 
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bim to recommend this " ndmirable article" to the txrot ud 
pklroDftge of hia fulloir-citiseDa. 

kecummi:ni>atiu.mi of poisons. 

The precFding examplcg of editorial "puffing" are Ukeo it 
nuidom from newspapers which happen to be at hand while I 
am writing. I hare no knowledge of the " medicines" recom- 
mended in these extracts, and according to the maxim, " the 
greater the troth, the greater the libet," it might be nnlawful 
for me, perhaps, tocall them worthless or miRchieTooo. Indeed, 
my candid opinion is, that much uwrNearticlesareconBtantljr and 
earnestly recummcodcd to pulilic favor bj the news|>apen. 
Those jounialista who prostitute their editorial colnnins for the 
benefit of the quack medicine trade, nse ao discrimination in tba 
matler, except hj regnlating the strength of the poffery accofd> 
iiigto the amonnt of the compcnution. 

I hare seen some rery dengerooa preparations earnestly n* 
commended in this wny ; and indeed any phjsic composed bj 
an ignorant ijnack, niiitt be more or less dangerous. Nearly all 
the drugs which belong to the phnrmocopwia ore poisons, and 
Ronic nf them arc rery active ones indeed. Medical writers of 
hich repute have admitted, that the free asc of medicinal drugs, 
even liy the most scientiGc practitionera, is somewhat perilous ; 
anil ]>r. Forben, an allopathic physician of Kdiiiburg, plainly 
exprcsKcK his belief Diat lives are oftener sacriGced than saved 
bv the drngging system, even when it is managed with all that 
caoiiunandiliscriminalion which the science of medicine etijoioi 
on its profenors. 

But iraapiue the fearful risks to which people are exposed 
when they are dosed by hostlers, farriers, journeyroen-borbcrs, 
essence-] idler!!, and others who are tou i^^norant to understand 
the hnrjirds of their boiiines]i, and too reckless or too rascally to 
ori'-em themselvea alM>ut its conKefincnces. One of the pops- 
)ar rp)n<-k me«licines of Philadelphia was invcnled uiid uianufac- 
tored by B b-ij, and a very roguitb one too, as some paxitagea 
Id hii history may certify. The moif auL-cnttful quack doctor 
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in this city is a very illiterate fellow ; and, in Ikct, I never Vneir 
any palcot-medii^iiie maker who hud learning or medical ekiD 
MODgh to qualirj liini Tor the duties of nn D[)o1 he card's shopraao. 

Formerly the compoonders of qnack noslmms were contcien- 
ttouii or prudent enough to condne themselTes to the use of mild 
and com para lively powerless medicaments. Then iheir pliysie 
was, io a measure, harmless, sud Ibcir principal kaavery con- 
ristcd in defrauding the people of their money. But recentlj 
these villains have become more daring and unsernpulous, and, 
not satislied vtith pecuuiary frauds, Ibey bare began to sacriBce 
tiie health and the very liixs of tbeii Tietinis, (as I firmly be> 
liere,) in their eafior pursuit of gain. 

TheyTcits which are often produced by the administration of 
quack medicines, the great iturTOus ejEcitcmeat or the prostrs- 
tion and lethargy which have been known to follow Ihe exhibi- 
tion of these suspicions remedies, show that some of the ingre- 
dients mast be powerful ; and, beyoDd all poaaibilitj of doub^ 
the greater number of these empirical preparations are more or 
less poisonous. It is impossible to say how much incurable 
disease, or huw much loss of life, is caused by these widely-dia- 
pensed "medicines." When sick people die, it is seldom ascer- 
taioed whether they are killed by the disease or the physia If 
the certificates published by quack doctors only coutained an 
account of those patients who are murdered by parent medi- 
cines, as well as those who are supposed to be cured by them, 
whole columns or pages, perhaps, would be required to contaiu 
the registry, and the emoluments of thejournalists, derived from 
this fiourisbing business, would be still greater than the; are »t 
present. 

THE EDITOIl'8 FEOFITS. 

However, it is plain enough that the newspaper men are ez- 
iTemely well paid for their efforts to promote the sale aod coa- 
■nmption of poisonous qnack nostrums. I once asked a "pa- 
tent doctor" how he could have the conscience to charge the 
pnblic one dollar for a bottle of physic which cost ium but aiz 
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cents. His aniwer iru, " It fa trae that the medicine and the 
bottle cost me no more Iban the flum rou mention, bat I calcn- 
laie thai what I hare to pay for adverlisitig and editorial puffa 
britif^s the cost np to siXTT-nvE cents at Jeaet I" 

Sup{io4ing tliia man's estimate to be correct, it may be in* 
ferrcd that more than jf/ty per cent, of the proGls of the qoack 
mediciae trade falls to the share of the Fablic Joamalists. It 
ia a magtiiSceiit reward, such as traitors and assassins asaally ex- 
pect ; but weigh, in the other scale, the gnilt and iafamy of the 
bargain, the conscious degradation, the self-abhorrence aud 
the Btings of conscicDCc, whieh CTen the most obdsrate sinner 
cannot always escape. Tcrily the well-paid confedcratea of the 
Public I'oisouers ore not to bo eoTied. 

UANT OFFENDEBS. 

The charge of collnsion with the Quack Doctors will applj 
to Tery many joamalista in the United States. I think that 
half of the American ncwspapem, at leoiil, allow their editO' 
rial columns to be used by the quacks ; and at least three- 
fourths of the otln-r half pubtinh quack adTcrtiscmcnts wilt 
onl any diHcrimioHtiun or restriction. Ity the way, it is • 
prt'Talcnt belief among ncwfi|A|ier men that their adrertiKin^ 
columns "l)clong to the public;" and some of them seem to 
question ^hcthcr they bare a right to refuse an adTtrtisement 
of any kind, "if it is jiaid fori" Bennett's biographer, (■■ 
might lie expected,) takes this view of the subject, and hecen* 
■nres the Journal of Commerce for conscietitionsly refusing 
to publish theatrical aDnonncemcnts. He even goes so far ai 
to insinuate that sach a refusal on the part of a journaliil^ 
outiht to be made an actionable olTenscI 

What curious notions respecting the Liberty of the Pre« 
this biographer mast hare I The Teriest drab that walks the 
strt'et may reject a customer if she chooses, bat prostituted 
Journalism considers itself bound to take all the custom that 
olftrs. This is a Tery confenient rale of action for BTaricioni 
•Gouadrels, but the uniTcrsal recognition of such a priuci|ite 
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wonld mslcc it q»ite impossiblev (it is idmost w now,) for aaf 
good or lionorable mnn to be tile publisher of ■ oDWEpaper. 

With regard Co the pablicatioa of quack adTertiBcnients, I 
think iherc can Ecarcclj be two opinioDS aiDOiif^ meu of cflm- 
nan sense and common honestjr. If the tdTertisere are bc- 
U«Ted lo be impotttors, (tuid newspaper men eeldoni beliere 
qtmck-doctora to be any thing else,) it is base, dishonest and 
wicked conduct on the part of the journaligt to give aj<t ki.vd 
of BsaistAnce to the imposition. 



SUPPLEMENTARY ILLUSTRATIONS. 

An Infallible Remedy. — The sudden popularity of k 
patent medicine is sometimes scarcely more surprising, than its 
rapid decline or instantaneous suppression. Both effects often 
proceed from causes which are ■pparenlly triTJal and tnade- 
qnate. 

A certain pill, which commanded an extensire sale tbrongb- 
ont the United States several years ago, became altogether 
■Dsalable within the space of two or three weeks, merely be< 
eaow the inrentor and proprietor of ibe snccessfnl medicine 
had banged himselfl * 

Another instance of popular fickleness, which is less nnac- 
oonnt&ble, however, occurred within the scope of my recollec- 
tion. A palmonary syrnp which had long "s<^d welt and 
paid handsomely," on a certain day went ont of the market 
instantly, and not a bottle of it conid be sold afterward. The 
reputation of this physic was founded on the widely-pablisbed 
statement that it bad cured its proprietor of consumption in 
its most hopeless stage ; and this declaration was repeated, 
and the tmth of it vooched for by the newspaper editors, un- 
til the gentleman who had been so miracnlonsly and completely 
nstared to health, actually died of that very disease for which 
his medicine was proposed as an infallible remedy. As soon 
as hb death became known to the public, the sale of the medi- 
cine Stopped ; and in this instance the liberal patrons of raed- 
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Ictl qanckery ap(>«ar to have acted witli more than ibcJr cd^ 
tomary discretion. 

" Old Sandh of Lifi." — This is the nic-k-iiame applied to 
the persDii who aoiiaciouidj' pretends that he discofered the 
ni'dical t>ro| eriies of Vannabit Inilva, or Indian hemp, which 
hna b(-en in coromoR nso as a nmeilial at;cnt for five hao- 
dred yt»n. The pretender to this aiiliqao di.soo*ei7 nsuallf 
tiotraii his adrcrtitieniciits with — "A physician whose sandf 
of life hare nearly run ont," etc. ; but it has bcea ascerlBined 
that he is a ^j, dashing young fellow, who is likely to lira 
Ikhk eiioDirh to discover other ases of liemp besides those en- 
ratire ones which are mentioned in hiH advertisemeui. Re- 
port says ihut " ii^nnds of Life" has renliEcd an immense fo^ 
tune by means of his " new-found old invention," and his zeal- 
ous allies, the g^ntlcineii of the press, hare earned many tbon- 
lantli of dollars by giving him their support. 

A WEi.L-Rtm>e.<f IIOBiiT. — Conitumpdon, though a lean 
lioMiy and );enemlly n slow one, (nlhcil we sometimes hear of 
galloping con-'ninptions.) is one of the principal hacks on Um 
tnriipikf of Ri(.'<lii.-al speculation. It Is tniu that the regular 
medii'ul army have denounced it as an iininanagculiie jade, 
and so turned it out of their service, but the " patent doctort" 
find it to go ex>:(.-eilingly well, with the rigUl kind of hnrneM. 
Several gentUmen in Philadelpliin have made very large for* 
tunes by curing the consumption, or, (what answers ibcir par- 
pose quite as well,) by making the public believe they can 
core it. 

It is " a good busint'SM," in one sense uf the phra.<ie, to sell 
a butllc of physic which costs six crntit, bottle incln^iTe, for 
one diillar ; but it is not so good to specalate on the hopes 
and apprehensions of people who are dedicatetl to a s)H'edy 
death. The cxaition of a dying man'N lu»t dollar, though a 
bud uffair enough to Ih- preaented at "the recording angel'i 
black bureau," ii not, jx-r a^, ofas nineh importance as ths 
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delusion or a wretched p&ticnt nilh rain bcpes of recoTerj, or 
indi'ciiig hiiu to neglect iDcans of oare wUicli might be nmil- 
able, tintl to waatv time in experiineiiU which cannot posdtltr 
do bitn aiiv i^ood. Tlie [tress must be used to further the 
wies of poisonous medic Inea, or the " quack doctors" would 
Etarve. Now and Ihcti, whi;ii a reallf luvalualile medicine is 
placed before the public on its own meriU, without nnj rcgmid 
to "ediloriai puffH," it is attacked bj the papers t'WucWtnip- 
naiely. For inataDC^, where can you find a better modioina 
tlian Dr. BrandrvUt's Uuiwraal i'eyetabU Pills * and jet 
the press have done their worst to stop tlic immense sale of 
thin vnluable medicine, because they require no "puffing" to 
Bell. Dr. Bnindrcth's pills Arc not made of mttrcnrj or other 
pobonous ingrc^dicnts, which invariably leave the patient 
broken in health and constitation ; therefore theac pills require 
no n-eommendalioM of the " I'bees Gano." Thry sell fuster 
than they can be made, and hence the coffers of the editon 
receive nolliing from Dr. Brandretli for "puffs." This may 
acconnt why, for years, the press has done its best to stop their 
sale ; and go it is with any business that requires no aid from 
the papers — it is assailed most vcnomonsly. 

Dr. Moffatt. — This man is the proprietor of " The Cele- 
brated Life Fills." He was once the occu|>ant of a small shop 
in New York, but he is now the possessor of a million of dol- 
lars. He, was indebted for his prosperity to the newspapers, 
BO saya the " New York Journalist" who bos written the Life 
of the "Head-devil of Journalism," and who promises to 
give ns another volume to celebrate the achievementa of " that 
most glorious and powerful institution of republican gOTeni- 
ment — an unshackkd presx I" 

The definition of an " noshackled press" is a press that 
enables peonilesa yonng men and small shop-keepers to become 
millionaires and bank pre.'tidents by selling quack medicines 1 

Many olher patent medicine-makers have become immensely 
rich in the United Slates, and all by the same means; the 
" unshackled press" being their principal auxiliary in deceiviDf^ 
swindling, and slanghteriog the sovereign people. 



SECTION XXL 

SnOWINO THAT THE NEWSPAPER PRESS ENCOURAGES AND 
JCSTIFIES MOBBING, TREASON AND REBELLION. 



Examination of the Fourteenth Charge. 

Wk have now reached the last stage of oar inrestigation ; 
and if the companions of my travel have been good observers 
along the route, they will find nothing very surprising or in* 
comprehensible in the final subject which presents itself for ex- 
amination. 

We have learned, on the way, that the newspaper press of 
our country is controled chiefly by foreigners ; that many of the 
Journalists are practically hostile to republican institutions ; that 
great numbers of them are vicious and ill-disposed persons ; that 
ournewspa[>ers, in general are the organs of the mob, and that 
the Press Gang itself is, to all intents and purposes, a mob of 
the wornt kind. If these truths are accepted, and I protest 
that they arc undeniat>le, we shall have but little occasion for 
facts or arguments to prove that the American newspapers are 
apt enough •* to excite rebellion, to urge the disonicrly rabble 
of our cities to revolutionary movements, and to offer encour- 
agement and protection to rebels and traitors, especially to 
those of foreign birth." 

These are the offenses which are imputed to the journalists ia 
my Fourteenth Charge. 

MOBS AND MOBBIXU. 

It is a mistake of the largest kind to suppose that a mob* 
bing spirit is any thing like the spirit of a free people. A po- 
pulace which is disposed to be turbulent is so far disqualified 
for the enjoyment of dvil liberty. Rioting is a slavish vice ; 
DO people are more inclined to it than the Southern negroes^ 
23 (353) 
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when they are not held hi nive by the orerseere' comkln. 
ITiider a populnr govomnipnl, tb^re is no occasion for tnobhlnj^, 
no preunsi! fur it ; for if a mob is Ea|i)>ttBeO to rtjiresenl the 
people, a rojmblieun mob is a practical ab^arditv. It repre- 
bcdIb the ))eo|>le 5gliliiig agaiusl themsdrea and resisting the 
laws which tlic| liavu solemnly enacted mid pledged thi.-iuselvcs 
to maiHtaiii. Under a free governineiit, vbere any abuse can be 
rectified at the ballot-box, and where all legidlation is done by 
the ciUiens ur the representatives they hare chosen, it is a 
most nrmBsonuUc thing for the iteuple to attempt to redress 
by brolol force Hiiy gricTaiicc under which they «rc supposed 
to suffer. 

But, (us I have hinted once before,) it is another grand mis- 
take to sti{>i»oso ihal a mob tloi-« represent the peojvte. It 
does Dot do any thing of the kind. A. mob is a disconlcnied 
minority; and a minority in a republic never represents the 
people. A mobbing minority resists, insnlts and defies the 
law-making and laiv-sustaiaing majority. Now it is well un- 
derstood that in a republic, all that defies and resists the ma- 
jority is an ti- re publican ; and therefore a mob is of this cha- 
racter. Mobbing is an attempt of the few to govern the 
many ; a measure which is directly opposed to repoblican 
freedom ; for the essenlial characteristic or distinctive trait of 
republicaniRm, as hinted above, is the predominance of major- 
ities. Whoever aims a blow at this feature, most be, in prin- 
ciple and practice, an enemy of popular liberty, whatever 
pretension he may make to be a redresser of wrongs aod a 
champion of the oppressed. 

THE PEOPLE CONDEMN MOBS. 

I have never known a mobbing nffair in this conotry which 
did not meet with the condemnation of the Pvbug, videlicit, 
the majority. Every citizen who deserves the name wishes to 
see such tumults suppressed ; for every good and discreet 
citizen sees the absurdity and wickedness of the thing, and he 
knows that it is mach better to snbnut to ft temporary incon- 
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Teniencc, or eren to * wrunf^, ruilicr than to seek nnlftsa rrom 
tbo operatioDt of ft irild, kwleM) and iiicunsideralo pack of 
Tai^boiids. 

But lo show ihat llie iien'A]in|ipr jircss docs not always sfin- 
pnihize »iih the |wO|ilc, and thnl il in not always ihe tmc cx- 
]M>nent of rnblic 0))Uiiun, it may Ik proved that all the 
Btriuus popular dismrhaiicf^ whk-h ever took place in tli« 
Uniidl States have been caiisfd hy indiscreet, intemperate or 
malii'ioui newsp^iper publiL-atioim. And I never knew a moh- 
biiifc affair iit thi.t cnunlry, uiilcsa it was Mipposed to be ■ 
A'lidtv American riot, whiih was not diret'tty or indireclly 
OM-iisirl ur justiHed )>y ihe )iresM. Let the reader examine for 
hiniNclf, and lie will Gnd that thi^t has alwatvt been the ease. 
In the meanwhile, a few examples will jircscntly be given to 
refresh his mcmorjr. 

TUB RAXOEE OF FOPLXAlt COMMOTIUNg. 

Remember that some of the mi)st di^nstrou.s and ?an);uinaiT 
rcvojiitioiiK that the world ever knew beRon with popular dis- 
torbaijccs whirh, at the corameKcement, were almost cod- 
templible. W'c waul no revolutions in America. I suppose, at 
the present time ; and jet, whenever a mob makes a demoD- 
■tration airainst (he laws or Kovcmment, it may be r(.-p:arded «• 
an ini-i|iient revotulionnry movement. Il i« alwiiy.s prudent 
and ]<olitie for (he supporters of law and order lo take this view 
of the matter, and lo act accordingly. 

With reference to the policy ofdcaliiif; wiih muba promptly 
and derisively, Lord ItrouKl>°iii mukea ihc fuUuwiDg remarks, 
which are as true and »» applicable to our purpose as if one 
of our own republican statesmen had spoken them : — 

" It is not merely the activity of agitators that arms them 
with force to overpower the bulk of the ]ieople ; their acts of 
iiilhnida'ioii are far more eOectaal than any sKsiilnily or ad- 
dress. Wc Ree bow a handful of men lending tbo I'aris mob 
ovcrtnnieil the monarchy, and then set up and maintulucil an 
oligarch/ of the moat dapotic cbaracler that ever waa knoira 
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in the world, all t1ie while ruling tlie vast nityorUy of a ]>eot>le 
thnl nlterly loathed Ibein ; rnling that people with u iron rod, 
and scourging them wilb scorjiions. A rubUe of Icn or twcUt 
thOUBftnil |iereons, occupying llic capital, overawed five liDiMlred 
thousand raon as robust and as brave, perhaps, ns thetnselres. 

"The lenduncT of lurbulent multiuiiics is two-fold — their 
niimbcrB are always esoi " ' 'lolhb/the reprcMnlatioirt 

of their li'adcrs and br tl >^ < itie ajKctators. The rabbl« 
of Paria was infuriate tim t'arisian burghers were calm, titty 
bad ^hopE, and wives, and children, and thvT were fain to be 
atill, in order that no outrage s'. iM be committed oa theif 
persons or property." 

Now, my Amei'lcan coDnlrymen, consider yoar shops, your 
wives, and your childnn, and never allow your mobs to obtaia 
such ascendency that the only chance of security for your per- 
sons and jiroperiy will counist in the mouse-Hke expedient of 
" being still." 

OPINIONS OF TEE PKESS. 

One of the most coramoo opinions among newspaper edi- 
tors seems to be that mobbing is much more allowable in a 
democratic country than in lands governed by monarcfas or 
aristocrats. According to the views I have taken, the very 
reverse may appear tu be the traih. It has been suggested 
that, under our popular government, mobbing is absurd and 
inexcusable; and, in a. miijorily of cases, it is treason or re- 
bellion. The late Judge Kane ventured to express a ^milar 
opinion — for which he was severely censnrcd by almost all tho 
newspapers of Philailelphia. Some of tbcm devoted whole 
eolumtia of abuse to the Judge on this very account. Anotber 
prevalent notion among the conductors of our press appears to 
be that it is impossible to commit such an offense as rebellion or 
treason in the United States. The experiment was lately tried, 
in a very determined manner, at New Orleans. Some of tha 
best lawyers thought it was successful, but the newspapers de- 
cided otherwise. 
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REUELLIOX AT NEW OKLEAN0. 



It is almost impoFsJIilc to asccnain tlic Inie history or this 
extruorUiiiar)' bmiI <li!t);ru<frul affair; fur the onljr occoaots w« 
liQvv i<r it camo origiiiiillj from jounitils wltose conductors 
pro)>aIily tooli a part in llie inoTeinent, and who wer« therefore 
gtronglj inctiiicd to palliate or excuse it. We hare little mora 
than ex parte efidence. It appears, however, that there wu 
s strnggic for suprcmacj- Intween two fiictions ; — one of whi^ 
triumphed at the munici|>al election in Mar, 1K58. The other 
faction objected to the election as frouOulent, alleging that ths 
majority was on its own M<Ie, and that if matters had beu 
fairly conductwl, the opposite party wonlil have been defeated. 

Acting on thi^ as^^nl|ltio^, the unsucceiii^^ful faction appointed 
K "Vigilance Coinmilicc;" that committee organized and 
armed a large force, inliniiduted the citizenii, dcpoHcd the law- 
fullj I'h-ctpii pnblir iiiricer>, and aMumeil the proveniment of the 
cilj ! Scarcely any newi<pnpiT in llic t'iiitu<l Slates rentured 
to c^n'lemn ihin nioTcment in i>uch terms an it de^i'erTcd. 

The " Vigilance Cnnimillce" had garrisoned one of the pablio 
buildings, obrionsty for the purpose of re^iisting the UwlU 
■ u til ori tics. One night the troops in gnrri.ion fired on ft party 
of lh''ir Dvrn men, by mistake, and several wen- killud or wound- 
ed. These killed and wounded were tnk.n ta <me of the citj 
h<>«[iital-;, and it was then aseertainetl that they were ni-nrly 
oil /■>■.■{.,„.■,:■<.' 

Fearing that thrir position n-os not altogether safe, the 
n^iurptr.i attemplid to legiilixe their acts by holding ■ new 
eltctiun, whii-h they priimiseil to conduet in the most eqnttable 

manner. They nnnuun 1 that llie result of this eleelion would 

pri)vc the fraudulent charneler of the precedin'/ one. in which 
tlirir opponents had trinmphcd. But wln-n the trinl was mads, 
llie iis-irpiiig parly was once more signally difcnied. This tcit 
pnivi'd iliot lh>-y were a minority, and ihiit the deposed author- 
ities ner<.' the true re|iresenta<ifei of the [leople. 

The rdwia dow became alarmed, ts aonte of the tardj eiliseos 
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bcgau to sliow n disposition to bold iheia accoanlnMe for their 
deeds. Sereral or the traitors Bed, but a tnr^ mnjoritj of 
theiii, es I am informed, remained in the cit;, being adriM-d to 
do so by some of tbe Dcnspapcrs, witli the assurance that Ihej 
eboidd not be pimished I 

I have licard that certain oflicera of tbe litr attempted to 
bring tlicse rebels to jnstice, and t'"^l Ihe attempt was ridiculed 
by.soine of the New Orleans papera, and rioleotlf opposed by 
others. 

An account of Ibis str&ngo i tir was published io inaiij 
Earopeatt journals, and tbe case was cited to eiemplifjr (iie 
weaifDcss and insecurity of our republican go?crnuieot. 

THJ; NEW YORK QUABASTLVB MOB. 

In Angnst, I808, a brutal mob attacked tbe Qaarantine 
Station on Staten Island. Thej broke open and burned linva 
rix brick baildings occapied bj tbe boatmen, tbe dwelling- 
hoDses of Dr. Wallin and Dr. Bissel, and the hospitals. 

The New York Evening Post of September 2 says : "The 
sick, Gome fifty or sixty in number, were removed from the hos- 
pitals by the mob, and are atill lying on the grass, exposed to 
the weather and to tbe public gaze ! The bonseless physicians 
and nurses are still in attendaDce, and strive to make the 
patients as comfortable ns possible. Some of tbe poor wretches 
complain that their sores have not i>een dressed, and that they 
have received no medicine within tbe last two days, but their 
attendants are as bnsy as possible. 

" A man named Mitk, assistant engineer of tbe steamboat 
Philadelphia, died last night, just after being brought out of 
the doomed hospital. His body still lies on the grass. 

"Three sick men from the ship Liberty of New Orleans An 
lying on the pier, as it was impossible to provide them with 
ehelter. The loss of property is estimated at $300,000. 

" The reason given for this borrid outrage was that the 
qnarantine hospital was a public nuisance." 

Another New York paper says : " Many of the rioteni were 
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Irisb aod Dntcb ; a big pot-bellied, lager-bloatcd specimen of 
the latter natiunalil;, with a Brcman's cap, was a ring-leader. 
The lioEpit;tl was ECt on fire in llirec or four places ; but lb« 
combustiuii wns most rapid in [be cetilri: nunr ibe great stuir- 
wikv. Tbc driiugbt upwunl soon carried tlie Uuiues to the 
ciijiolR, ftUicli was in full blaze beroro tbo wings were well 
nniler waj. There was a gang of fellows whose particular de- 
HkIiI was the smasbing in of tbe windows. Tbej- were provided 
with short clubs, and when tbey reached the doomed building, 
they first began bj breaking out the windows. While thin was 
going oil, others entered tbe place ; otic curried a half-gallun 
measure filled willi cam|iheiie, which bo puured out libcrall/ 
on the pile of inllaniuiaUo material already prepared hy bii 
conirndeii, and then the whole was set off with a malcb. 

"Apfiettrani'e »/ (hi: I'alknln. — EiUering lliroiigb a breach 
in the west side of tbe wall, a iar^e part; came down to tbe 
women's hospital, and began to remove the patients. Tbe scene 
was horrible. The poor creatures, in every singe of suffering, 
■ome delirious from fever atid olhcni iu a dying stale, were 
taken out upon tbeir reeking mattresses and placed, one after 
another, ua the green sward, in an angle furued by the two 
walls. One who had just died was placed in tbe covered bier 
and set down close by the others. One was just espiriug. 
Tbe gaunt features and sunken vyea of tbe puur wretches, as 
they lay scattered over tlie ground, were perfectly visible in 
the light of the burning hiispilal. 

"In the coffin-house, behind the women's hospital, there 
were twenty or thirty coffins, all of which were destroyed. 

" The sick men and women, in tbeir nigbt-clotbes, just arisen, 
weakened with illness and dreadfully excited, were thrunging 
about Dr. Bisscll on the open grounds adjoining ibe building, 
crying aloud and beseeching him to save them. 'Will they 
burn us f* ' Will they burn us?' they would repeal, clinging 
to the physician. The medical gentlemen said and did all ihey 
could 10 iratiipiillize the poor creatures." 

Tbe destruction of the public buildingi by thia oarage and 
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pitilea mob waa miqaestioiiablj » hottik demomtnticm agnbui 
the government It waa, therefore^ an orert act of treaion and 

rebellion. 

AGENCT or THB PRESS. 

It cannot be donbted that this treasonable and rebellioai 
movement was excited and auikorixed bj the Satanic Jonr- 
nals of New York. On this 8ul)jecty a Philadelphia paper, 
dated September 4, 1858, makes the following tmthfol re^ 
marks : — ^" The New York papers pretend to be highlj indig- 
nant at the conduct of the mob, and now preach very good 
doctrine about the supremacy of the law. But the mischief 
done by the mob is the legitimate fmits of the teachings of 
these newspapers. They have been preaching for a long time 
of the necessity of Vigilance Committees, to reform evils which 
the laws do not reach ; and they have often asserted that the 
people possess the power at any time, " to assume their natu- 
ral sovereignty;" which means that any mob may assume to 
be the people, and to set the laws established by the whole 
people At defiance. 

" This doctrine has led to a great many mobs in New York," 
(yes, and in other places too,) "and probably will cause a 
great many more. The Anti-Renters based all their acts on 
the same kind of teachings, and the Staten Islanders think 
that they are doing a very worthy act when they declare that 
hospitals are nuisances which the State has established, and 
show their public spirit by burning them down. The jonm- 
als of New York do not seem to be pleased with the practi- 
cal results of their own teachings." 

The only mistake that can be detected in the preceding ex- 
trai't, is the intimation that the preaching of mobbish doc- 
trines is fi peculiarity of the press of New York. That sort 
of villainy is practiced by newspapers in every part of the Uni- 
ted States ; yet, as New York is the fountain-head of Satanic 
journalism, it must be expected that all infernal doctrines will 
find strenuous advocates iu that city. 
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When it WBB foand that the borrid barboritica of the Staten 
Islaad mob bad shocked the ecDaibilitiea of the poblic, aome 
of the more hypocrilical papers of the diabolical school began 
to make exclamatioaa of pitjr or remorse. But the " Head 
Devil" WAR more consistent, and boldly apologiicd for th» 
mUdemennors which his coansels bad helped to produce. In 
the New York Herald of September 4, 1858, ire find the fol- 
lowing editorial comments : — 

"The act« of the i>eople of Staten Island was not the result 
jt sodden passion ; it waa not the ontrageons license of a 
era/.; mob, but the execntioo of a calm, well-settled determi- 
nation. We do not defend mob-l&w, but expericDce abowa 
that when the constitnted authorities attempt to force npon 
the people a tyrannical enactment, cren an illegal check on the 
part of the snlTerera will be excused bjr a large portion of the 
community." 

This language proves that the Scotch editor of the Herald, 
thoagh he has been connected with the American press for 
more than thirty years, has not yet learned eren the gamut of 
harmonious republicanism. What an absurd notion to sup- 
pose that the constituted authorities of anch a gorcrnmcnt aa 
ours could "force tyrannical enactments npon the people 1" If 
the people choose to elect trjrannical legislators, it is their owd 
fault ; and their error must be corrected at the ballot-box, 
and not by mobbing or rehelliou. 

TIfK CliniSTUMA Mon. 
On Thursday, September 11, 1851, a fatal mobbing affair 
occurred ut or near Christiana, a small town in Lancaster 
County, Pennsylrania. A Mr. Oorsach of Maryland, accom- 
panie'l by his son and scTcral offlcers of the law, came to 
Ctiristiana for the purpose of reclaiming some fofritiTe stares. 
Mr. GnrsucU was protected by the laws of his country, and in 
the attempt to recoTerhis rlaies lie acted strictly in accord- 
ance with legal requirements. But he and his party were as- 
aailed by an armed mob, compoaed of wbito men and negroea ; 
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and, io the skirmish n-hicli followed, Mr. OorsDch wu kille^ * 
Beveral other persons vrerc wonuded, and the offic«n of tfao 
law were coinptllud to retR'ot. 

Some of the ring-icaders of the mob were arrcstt^ and in- 
dicted for treason. The case was tried in November, of ibe 
Boue jear, before the TJuited States District Conrt at Phila- 
delphia, Jndge Kane presiding. Tiic charge detirered lijr ilie 
Jud^c, on this occasion, was Tcry offeusi»e to the nevspk|itr 
men in geueval, who, according to tbeir asua] practice, sj-mpn- 
tbized with the rebels; and, indeed, wonid not allow them to 
be called bj tlmt name. In one riiilndvlphia paper, I mw 
Judge Kane denounced as a "second JefTries" and un "Old 
Fogy," becBDse he defined treason against the Unilud Slates to 
consist " in lerying war against them, and in adlieririg to their 
enemiea, giving thein nid and comfort." ilr. Editor did not 
Beeiu to know ivlicre that lioGiiiiioii caiho from, !juI stigmatized 
it as " a relic of Gothic barbarism." 

The Christiana rioters or rebels were acquitted, in obedi- 
ence to the requirements of the newspaper press. 

THE WAK OF RACES, 

Some of the most fearfu! popular commotions that ever took 
place in this coniitry, originated in national antipathies, fo- 
mented bj public jgnrnalisls and oiber agitators. The mix- 
ture of different races in the population of the United Slates 
is a calamitous circnrastancc, and the misfortune is very much 
aggravated by the folly and wickedness of typographers and 
politicians. 

The press has been the chief instrument employed by art- 
ful and unprincipled men to prevent the aasimilatioo of the 
various elements of oar population, and to intensify those na- 
tional dislikes which are alwnj's apt enough to break cot into 
open hostility. The nnmerons organs of different nationali- 
ties which have been established among us, are always sowing 
seeds of discord and endeavoring to make the " adopted citi- 
zens" who read tbem, discontented with their social or poUti- 
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e>l porition in oar conntrf. It is impossible to Mliifj sonw 
of these foreign " organisto," or CTen to gucas at what tbey 
require. 

Tho DCmpikpcTa in general deceive and mislead the aliea 
popnlation by teaching them to believe that they are the 
" better citizens," and the benefactors of the pnlilic. II; these 
indiscreet flatteries, thej are made insolent and exactinfc ; and 
rery slight proTocatiuns, sometimes, will make them turbulent 
and rebellious. On occonnt of their clannish habits and nnme- 
rous organizations, the foreign popnlation of this conotry may 
be considered as a tiixmliiiy nuA, always ready for action. 
Several scrions collisions between the native and foreign po- 
pulations have already occurred ; and it will be wonderful in- 
deed if the jealousies, dislikes and mntual aggressions of native! 
uid aliens do not produce much greater troubles hereafter. 

" TUB NATIVE MOB." 

I have heard of a " Xutive American Mob" in Philadelphia, 
but 1 do not recognize it by that title, though I happened to 
■ce some of its operations. The real nature and origin of tbia 
nob have been much misre|i resented and greatly misunder- 
■toud. It can scarcely be denied, however, that the disturb- 
ance arose from an angry and intemperate political discussion 
carried on in the ncwspapera. 

One person who aiidcrtakes to give an acconnt of this terri- 
ble and (iis}:raccful aOair, asserts that Mr. IjCwIs C. Levin, 
editor of a penny poper called the Philadelphia Sun, was the 
author of ilic mischief. On the other hand, Mr. Bennett of 
the New York IIcraM, who is a Catholic by the way, declare* 
that Bishop Hughes and his newspaper organs produced tliat 
agitation which led to all ibe Anti-Catholic riots in America. 
The bishop thus denounced by Mr. Bennett as a political 
agitator and disturber of the public [wnce, is suppose<l to be 
the principal American agent and representative of the Suver- 
eigu Pontic Tbia I'bilodelpbia mob is commonly believed to 
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have been a coIlistoD of the Irish Oatliolica and Katlre Ani«i«^ ' 
it-niis. 

Actoal hostilities were comtaeDccd on the CTViiliig of M&j 
6, 1S(4. Uu that cTcoiog a Nntife American political meet- 
ing was held in Kensington, a district of Philntli-Iphia, whirh 
contains many Irish Catholic iiihabilanls. Aiooiig the speaken 
who addressed the assemblage was Mr. Lerin, the editor of 
the Philadelphia Sun, a natire Anierican organ. Wiiile this 
gentleman waa ^peakiog, a party oT men, snpposed to he Irish 
Calholics, ruRhed in among the audience and attempted to break 
np the meeting. The natives stood on the dcfcnGiTe, and ■ 
terrific combat ensued, in which stones, brick-bats, and other 
coiiTcnient implements of mobbish warfare were freely used 
by both parties. The [arsons who attempted to break np the 
tnecling most have teen provided with fire-arms, for several 
men on the side of the aatWes were shot, and, I think two or 
three were killed and sercral others were badly wonnded. 

From this accoont it appears that the Irish struck the Grst 
blow, and their attempt to interfere with the right of free dis- 
CDBsion shows how little they understood the principles of 
political liberty. But the war being now began, was carried 
on for several days with deadly animosity. A mob, supposed 
to be composed of Natire Americans, attacked some of the 
Catholic churches, partially or entirely destroyed them, tore 
down or bnrned many dwelling-houses inhabited by the Irish; 
and, Philadelphia, for the first time, experienced all the horrors 
of civil war. Some of the Irish, while attempting to defend their 
churches and habitations, were killed ; and some of the oppo- 
site party met with the same fate. 

A letter written from Washington city, and published in a 
Philadelphia paper several days after the disturbance had ceased, 
takes a view of the subject which appears to me to be nearly 
correct : 

" For my part," says this letter- writer, " I blame far less the 
poor deluded people infuriated by the arts of demagognery and 
journalism and set on to dl^rder for other people's profit, thu 
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the ToIIt of oar ovn lawauid the criminality and covardice of 
those who feci that they ought to Ijc clmnccH, bat forbear to 
make any muTvtiii'iit towanl that object. Tliu fruixluJent, the 
■tDprincijili'd ualurulimlioii nf lurf^e bixlics of rorci);ii Totcra, ut- 
terly unfit to cxerciM the right of suffrage and capable only of 
becoming the dupea of the bad and the instrunienls of disorder, 
ha3 grown u|> into a serious and daily- in creasing evil. 

" I look for other commotions), for other scenes of carnage, ID 
ercry qaartcr where Inrge numbera of ignorant and excitable 
foreigners are mixed with the natire population. I warrant 
you that the hia-ling press will be prompt enough to make party 
capital of this awful event which, an a national uiisfortnne, should 
sadilen every honest man's hi'art." 

This prognostic has been fully realized. Tlie " hireling press" 
has made political capital of that sad event, and in doing so, it 
bos excused the /n'x/i rioters and their more criminal instiga- 
tors, and thrown all the blame on the native citizens of America. 

RIOT AT NEW ORLEANS. 

A fight between IrishmcD and native citizens took place ftt 
New Orleans on the lOtb of Septcmlwr, ISul. Pistols and 
guns, (pays the newspaper report.) were freely nsed. The dis- 
turbance was kept up for seTcral days and it wns reported that 
three or four men had lieen killed. The Mayor onlcred out the 
entire police force and the National Uuanl. This measure in- 
timidated the rioters and compelled thera to di^iperee. The 
narrator adds : — "The lir.ft onslaught, at uniial, was made hj 
the Irish." Uot, from the accounts published in some of the 
New Orleans papers, you might have judged that the harmleM 
and unoffending Hibernians were assailed in the most barbarooi 
and cowardly manner by the " mlBanly natives." 

qkrma:« riot, 
On the Gnh day of Angnst, 1850, there was a great disturb- 
ance among the Qcrmana in New York. About three hundred 
men anembled la the Sixteenth Ward and asMiilted MTeral 
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poraona who liad given them fome offenfM*. the prec[«« BatnrtT 
ot which coiiM not by asppnained. It was reported, huwever, 
that the gMittr niitnlirr of the rioters were lailUK. tani] that 
Ibey were "sinking" for higher wages. They were addrc^sol 
by aeversl orators iii their own langaage, and (he speerbn, 
judging from tlieir effect, mnst have been highly itiflammntory. 
The followiiijT ig given as a lilcrul translalion of a rrngment of 
one of these stirring harangues : — 

" My bretliren, my fricntl^, my rellow-uitiEenii, rrvoltihon is 
the word I Wn must have a revolution ; wc cannot go on and 
sohmit any longer. Kr volution I Revolution I Bevoluttoii! 
[Here one loud, unanimona, long-conlinuid kIiouI or n]>|ilaasc 
burst from the dense crowd, with contEoned cries of Bravot 
bravo !] Thiolc yon that we can get o«r freedom bjpeacoMe 
means and gentle remcdiet f No indeed I — we must meet 
force with force. So only can we be free I Let ns bare oor 
rights." 

At two o'clock, p. M. intelligence reached the Ifith Ward 
Station Honsc that there was a dreadful riot in Thirty-Eighth 
street. Captain Freeman and a party of bi3 men proceeded to 
the spot, and there fonnd a number of Germans attacking the 
bouse of Frederick Wartz. This man, it seems, bad oQ'ended 
the German organizations by working for less than the pre- 
scribed wages. The mob had broken the windows, entered 
the house, driven out Wartz, beaten him severely and torn the 
clothes off his back. 

The chief of police arrested a German named George 
Schott, who appeared to be the leader of the mob. Schott 
resisted violently, the mob came to his assistance, and a fierce 
battle ensned. The policemen retreated but succeeded in car- 
rying their prisoner a little way ; they were followed however 
by a large body of the rioters, and the prisoners were res- 
cued. A large reinforcement of policemen arrived at this 
moment. Schott, the rcscned prisoner, was recovered and 
several other arrests were made. Some of the Germans when 
artcsted had their pockets full of stones ; volleys of these mi*' 
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riles were Iiarled at Ibe olHcen or tho law, and many of the 
riuters assoiU-d tiicrn n-jtli kjiivcs, dag^rcnt, cluba and pistols. 
Sfjiind.t of (Jurmnns wore oollfcLed in luoiiy dilTcrciit places, and 
Bluiicii wvrc tlirown at tlic {luliccmcn as tlicy approached. 
Tlic whole ward was in ati uproar and ibc greatest consterna- 
tion prevailed amonj; the inlmbitants. 

The |iuliL-c were engaged in one unintempted battia with 
tlic Uermaiia, for the distance of nearly a mite, and several of 
the oOicer^ were serervly wounded, some with stones, some 
with lilntig-ahot, and some with knives or daggers. 

A New York paper litiiil, " This appears to bave been a more 
tcrriblo riot ihun Hint of the A«tor Hunse." The reader may 
rcniciiiU r Imw much was said and priuled aliout the Astor House 
riots ; how the faetrt in iheir largest details were published in 
the papers, scattered about Ibc country, and transmitted to 
Kurnpe, making tbe conduct of certain tbeatrieal ruwdies «' re- 
corded sraiidal to tbe American people. And it will be remem- 
bered, especially, that aJlliougb tbe persons actively engaged in 
tbe Astor House riot were probably less than half as numeroaa 
as those who look a part in this German outbreak, tbe military 
were promptly called out in tbe former ca.se, and efficient me^ 
Bures. (which 1 highly approve,) were used to quell tbe dis- 
tuHiniice. 

Itut be it obser\'cd tbat a military force is seldom, if cfcr, 
called out to cl'eek the audacity o(/vrvi'jii rebels, although tbs 
police may Iw overpowered, their lives jcopardked and their 
persons M-riimsly injured. 

The Philadelphia American Banner of Augast 17, 18^0, bu 
the fiillowing editorial remarks on this Uertnnn riot : — 

" Tbe accounts of tbis disturbance which were published in 
most of tbe iicwsiiai)eni, were m/lfiiicil down bfiaune (hfi n'lrfcM 
u-cn- iilirnH. Had they been AmcricanK, we should hare beard 
awful accounts of tlicir proceedings; but it i.t tbe constant 
pnieiii-e of many AnuTlian neuHpa|)erH lo slur over every ouU 
rage periictniti-d by fonigncrs. We bad no idea of tbe mag- 
nitude aud audacity oftbii (Jermauriot until we read an official 
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account of it, whi(^ odI; one paper in I7«w Totk bud itide- 
pciidcDce enoajfh to publish." 

Tbe same paprr ailda : — " Let Ibe American people coomder 
thai if the Gcnoaii tuilors uione can get up ancb a 6crioas o«t- 
breok in New York, whut niigbt be done if llie wbole foni^ 
pojiuiutioD of America, or any considemble pari of it. should 
be called iuto action ngaiiif I tbe peace aud Keeurity of our coun- 
try. And let Americans consider furlber thai Ihiti foreign pojt- 
ulalion, (composed chiefly of sach materials as uiade op the 
alien mob in New York,) increases on os at the rate ol Ihnt 
hundred thcuaand per annum /" 

H0BBI9K) AfPAIR AT Q.vnNNATI. 

Qerman and Irish riots are frequent occurreuces io America, 
and they are often much more serioos tnnttcn tbau you would 
be led to bt'lieye by reading tbe accounts of them in the Lews- 
papers. 

In December, 1854, a German mob in Cincinnati menaced 
the Pope's nnncio, Bedini, with violence and death. They 
were proceeding toward his place of abode, shooting " Hang 
Bedini ! — Kill him," etc. Some policemen ordered tbe crowds 
to disperse, which they refused to do, and set the officers at de- 
fiance. An attempt was then made to arrest sereral of the most 
noisy and abosive among the rioters ; the mob resisted and as- 
saulted the officers with great fury. The assembly must hare 
been a large one, for It is said that they formed a long proces- 
sion as they marched toward the house occupied by Bedini. 
Uany pistols were fired by the Qermans, and two or three of 
' the officers were shot, but not dangerously wounded. Several 
pther policemen were hart with clubs, slang-shots, stones, etc. 

The accounts of this affair published in tbe papers did not 
state the /ac/e of the case. The particulars just mentioned 
were obtained from tbe evidence given in at the tnal of Bonis 
of the rioters. 

The newspapers, in some instances, openly jnstified the mob 
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and condemned the interference or the cit; anthorities. Thfl 
follriniii); i.'iliturial article ajijicared hi a New York pajKF. 

"Our first view of tlic itiffi'-nltii-s at Cincinnati prored to 
be correct. That the Qcrniuns were right and the Moyor and 
his myrmidons vera wroiifF, apjicara to be the popular senti- 
ment at Cincinnati. The police were the true rioters, as we 
Imre contcoded from the first. The whole case is as plain as 
the iiose on a man's face, and we hope tlie oSendhig partiei, 
(t. r. the poiicel) will be made to feel the force of the lav 
which they baTe outraged," etc. 

Uepeatcillj have I seen ]iol ice-officers censured in a Eimilar 
manner, (and that hj newspapers pretending to rcspcctabilitj,) 
for endtavoritig to do their duty to the public by checliirtg tht 
tumiiliuous minbehavior of the foreign ral)bte. With regard 
to llie German riot at Cincinnati, the deportment of the news- 
papers may seem to be n little royytcrions, if we suppose that 
riot to tiave bccii an Aiiti-Cnlfiolic demo ust ration, llostilitj 
to Cailiulii'ism is not by any means a trait of American Jour- 
nnlism ; on the contrary, the Romish church, with its meddle- 
Bomc hierarchy, ol'tnins ten times more faror and indnlgcnca 
from the press of our country, than any otlicr religions estab- 
liiihmciit. Ttic chief olijection to the lo-callcd Nnlivo Ameri- 
can niol>, wus, that it wos Anti-Catholic, ■' bigoted," " intuit 
rant." etc. 

The Duti'h riot at Cincinnati was not a pnili-tlant demon- 
Elraliou, and 1 am happy to hare it in my power to make this 
statement. If I um correctly info nned the Germans who med- 
italc'l an attack on lii-dini, were the mcmlicrs of an AtheiaU- 
cal Red Republican ai^siH-iution, calling IhemselTes Fret-mm, 
and some jx'litii-al oOensc of Kedini exposed him to their re- 
sentment This mob was incited to action, nndoabtedly bjr 
the inllummatury appeals of the peftilcnt German newspapers 
pnblitflied in Cincinnati. 

niul AND MUKDEB IN FIIII^DEU-Ul.l. 

The subjoined report is takea from a I'hiladelphia dul7 pft- 
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per, dated Srptembcr 13, 1S63. Tbe (laragraph i 
coualructed to aoswer & particular purpose : — 



"•«« 



"Akotbke Bloout Kiot. — Ou Sittiirdn; night, betircM U 
elGTen and twelre o'clock, aa tbe Fraokliii Hose Compoof 
were rctuniitig from a tre, they passed the Hiberuia llose 
bouse, at which lime piatoli and a toUcv of bricks were dis- 
charged at tbeiu, which were promplly returned bjadischarge 
of pistols from the Frauklin uuuipauy. An Irishman named 
Hugh Miirtha, was shot und killed iustanLly. Lientenant Mc- 
Naljy of the Marshal's Police, captured twelve of the rioters, 
who were taken before Alderman Cloud, and committed for 
trial." 

The affair, as stated in this article, docs not appeal to be 
very serious, but hear another account, in which there Is no 
fttt«rapt at conMalment : — 

" Akothek Ibibh Riot and Mvrdkr. — Od Satardaj Dight 
Mother deliberate attempt to murder American citisens was 
made by the Irish members of the Hibernia Hose Company of 
this city. The Hose House of that company was garrisooed 
by a band of foreign ruffians, provided with fire-arms, and those 
weapons were discharged, wtthont aoy juEt cause or provoca- 
tion, at tbe memberH of the Franklin company as they were 
passing the house. Fortunately none of the members of the 
Franklin were hurt, but a stray shot struck an Irishman named 
Hugh Murtha, who was walking on the opposite aide of Uie 
street, and killed him instantly." 

In the first account quoted above, it is not meotioned that 
the murdcronsly-iuclined rioters were Irishmen ; nor ia it stated 
that the discharge was made from tbe windows of the Hibemia 
Hose Honse. The phraseology of the story might lead the 
readers to believe that the Irishman, Hugh Hurtha, was killed 
by some member of the Franklin company, whereas he was 
shot, unintentionally, by his own countrymen, in the hose bouse. 
Other important particulars are omitted in the nairatire ; 
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obrionslj for the popose of shielding the foreign " pets of joor- 
nalism" from the censure they deserted. All the rioters who 
were arrested were Iribhmen, as their naitien alone, (if thej had 
been pulilUbed,) would have certified. The behavior of tbeM 
men, after thej were commiltcd fur trial, is thus described -.-^ 
"It nii^bt be supposed thai meu proceeding to prison with 
inch charges pending against them, would be somewhat sub- «. 
dued in spiriL Bat such, we regret to say, wot not the cas« 
with this g»ng, for, while passing the Hiberuia Hose Uoase, 
the; attempted to give three cheers. Tlie; succeeded in cheer- 
log once, but were promptly checked hy the officers before Uie7 
could succeed in Gnishing their expression of trinmph." 

REBKLLION I."* FEKHY COUSTT, OHIO. 

The following dispatch appeared in the Columbiu State 
Journal .-— 

" Zanesvillk, Scpteml>er T, 1853. 

" Advices from Somerset, Perry Coanly, 0., gire us intelli- 
gence of a icrriblo riot iit that place. The origin wo cannot 
learn precisely. The Irish laborers on the railroad have taken 
l>ossession of the fire-arms belonging to the county I Thej 
marched to the armory, and seized two hundred stand of arms, 
ammunition, and a iis-pound catinoti. Tlicy then set lh« 
pablic authorities at deBance, and fired at several persons who 
had given tliem offence. One citixen was shot in the abdomen 
and died on the spot. 

" The goremment telegraphed to the sheriff of the conntj 
to retake the State arms at all hazards. Captain Oroham'a 
Gompaoy of one hundred men from Zanesville, and the Lan- 
caster company tendered their ee^Tice^ and were dispatched 
to the scene of action. The ringleadora were arrested, and all 
it now quiet." 

This was a clear cose of rebellion— and a very aggravated 
ease too — but, as it was described in many of the public jour- 
nals, you might have taken the affair for a mere outburst of 
Uibcmian jollity. The Slate ntmory was broken open, Ik* 
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•rmfi G«ii«<}, tlie I&wb ttere act at dcfi&nce, and a cittscn ddf- 
der«d; bat these deeds of matchless andacity valtcd forth no 
thunders of dcnancintion from that faithful su|)|iorter of lav 
Md order, thftl reliable guardian of our republtuau foibriiy— 
Uie Ne<rBpapcr Presa I 

ESPIANATlOSa. 

Forty volumes, I believe, voald scarcely contua kU tii« 
pruub uid exemplilications which might he brought lo the 
support of my Fourteenth Charge. It is sufCcietit for our 
purpose if wc have ascertained that American JourDaliain 
really sympathiaes and co-operates with seditious and danger- 
ous agitators ; that it excQscs, in one way or another, the dis- 
orderly and robcUioug morcmciits of the basest class of the 
po|juliiLioQ ; anil iliiil it ciiik'.aror^, CNpeeially, to conceal or 
apologize for the andaciouB deportment of the foreign ntbblo. 
To explain why the newspaper press acts in tbia manner does 
BOt come exactly within the scope of oar inqairy ; and yet, if 
we are disposed to extend oar researches in that direction, wo 
may find explanation enough in the nndisputAbie charactemtics 
of American Journalism. For example : — 

The insolent, prcsamptuous, and law-despising character of 
the press, which has been fully illustrated, must be expected to 
produce a congeniality of feeling with mobs of every kind, and 
ft conscqneat disposition to favor and protect them. 

The fact that popular commotions, and exciting events in 
geaeral, add to the importance of journalism and increase its 
proGts, may explain why the joarnalists themseWes are apt to 
be agitators and disturbers of the public tranquillity, and why 
they are inclined to regard other offenders of the same clasi 
with iodalgence or approbation. 

The foreign composition and character of onr journalism, 
eoncerning which much has been said in this volume, will ac- 
count for that sympathizing kindness for aliens which inclines 
the press to extenuatA or to hide, as far as that is possible, tha 
TiciooB and lawless conduct of the foreign population. 
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And, betides &1I this, it maj In observed tb«t (he Amcricui 
Prvss in gciicrsl hna begun to take a part in political discu- 
Bionx, which, in Toruer times, were carried on cliieBj bj a small 
number of joamala called " partj orgcuiB." This change hu 
brought a loajoritj of our newtipapers under the influences of 
cormpt factioQi which court the faror of the mob, and of the 
forvign mob eapeciallj, because they are supposed, (and not 
without some reason, alas I) to be the real electors to whom th« 
American people bare left the choice of their rulers. Uent w« 
discero another reason wh; the Journalists use and recommend 
so manj concessions to the ti'BAVLKXT fopvlac^ assuming 
falsely that it is the American public and endeavoring to de- 
fend, and eren to legalize, its most ontragcoui and treasonable 
actiona. 




SECTION XSII. 

GE^JERAL RETROSPECTION.— RESULTS OF THE INTESTIOA- 
TION— RESISTANCE TO NEWSPAPER TYRANNY RECOM- 
MENDED. 

M;f task i§ finished I Jonrnalism is & " Yciled Prophet" 
no longer. I have torn ttway the Bhining drnpery which con- 
cealed ita hideous aspect ; aod this idolized Motana, this base 
and croel impostor, stands naked sud undisguised before its 
shuddering worshipers 1 



Let QB make a retrospection or our labors. What revela- 
tions have been made 7 What truths have been brought to 
light? What errors have been rectified? What deceptions 
have been exposed ? What crimes have been detected ? All 
of these questions may he answered by comparing the ideal, 
superbly decorated, self-exalted, and universally-adored Joar> 
nalism of yesterday, with the real, numaskcd, dismantled, dis- 
gamished, disgraced, disgusting, unsightly, and unadorabis 
Joornalism of to-day. Look, then, on this picture, and on 
this. See the flattering portraiture of Journalism, drawn bj 
itself, and compare it with the faithful and nucomplimeatarj 
delineation which is now given yon. In the difference between 
these two portraits yon may find the result of our Investiga- 
tloiu. J 

OUR DISCOTERIEB. M 

The truths which we have discovered in these investigatiooa 
compel OS to discard and repudiate the notion that the news- 
paper press is the "lever of education," the " great reformer 
and illaminalor of the age," the "mirror of intellectoal iOHji 
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proreiDcnt," and the "driTing enjcliic of liuinan progress." 
Thi-M and luuny oilier high -so milling titles, applieil lu it by ita 
eulogist of the Wwi/iinjlun Vuiim, are mcaiiiiiglciis and 
alwnnl. 

We have dii<covered that the light ciuilted by the uewspsper 
pre^s is the thickest of all liarkiiitu. h is the darkuvss of 
r,^iiiiu, nnd that is a worse kind of ol>scurity than ignorance 
itself. What has jaurnnlism to do with viimaiionl Who 
■re Ha jnipiK and what have they Iranivd ? What titnld 
they learn besiili.>j atheism, obsceuity, coututn|it and defiance 
of law, the arts of the seducer, the mysteries uf brothels, llie 
practice of pugilism, the tricks of swinOters, the opcratious of 
house- breakers, the cxcuhuhlcnciu of adulter^*, and the legality 
of a:4«asiii nation T 

SncU (as we have ascertained) are the moral instructions of 
journalism. And what arc iln iritellcL-liial Icacbings ? li'alM 
theories of all kinds, alisurd notions of politicid economy and 
civil goveniment. mUtakes in science, misrepresentations of 
factji, cnide ujiinions on every Kuhjcct, inonMrous political doc- 
trincs, morbid scntiincnl, and an oecnsiunal f;]iniiner uf truth 
ttirniundi-d by a ncbuli>ns muss uf falwhood and stupidity. 

We liiive dir-covcrcd the fallacy of the common cdilorial pre- 
tense that jiiunialism is a check un olGcial knavery and venality, 
tio far is the press from rcHtrainiug the corrupt and villuinons 
iut'linatiuiis of public men that it <'ii>'<tfrir-/>'fi and pronmteM 
malfeasance in office, and accepts a share uf official plunder. 
Hence we have designated the Journalists as the accessorict 
and copartners of the public rubbers. 

Uur exumitiations have enabled u.t to detect the utter ab- 
unrdity uf the iicwspai>cr pretense ihnt the press exercises a 
salutary inllueiiee on the courts of justice. It lias been proved 
tlint must deplorable effects arc constantly produced by news- 
poper interference with the adminiiitratluu of the laws. 

It appears from our investigaliuns that the newspai^r pnia 
discooragcB the productive industry of the country by uphold- 
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log oppressive paper- money-making corporations, and encoor- 
Dgiiig tbe inflnx of pauper laborers from Earope. 

Wo liuve deteclod tnaiij ludicrous or execrable misUkes in 
a soniewliat celebrated panegyric on llie Dcwspapcr press pro- 
DOUDced by the able editor or the Washington Uoion. It ia 
impossible now for that liyperbolisiug scribe to make ns belieTS 
tliat the newspaper press is — 

"A Statesman," "A Clergyman," 

" A Lawyer," " A Teacher ;" 

For we bare found, by inspection, tliat tlie statesmanship of the 

'press is deroled to liie service of corrupt factions, and to ths 

aggrandizement of knavish, offic^uintiug demagogues. 

We hare prored that, aa a legal counselor, the press io- 
stmcis its clients that when it is inconvenieBt to obey the law 
there ia no great impropriety in breaking it And we hare 
wcertatoed that, 

As a religiooa instructor, the press informs its congregv 
tions that one religion is as good as another ; or, that the best 
religion is the one that is least restrictire, or most "liberal." 
AmoDg the theologians of the press, the prevailing opinion 
seema to be that the most liberal religion is that which is 
furthest from orthodox Christianity. 

Onr investigations have made ns understaud that the news- 
paper press of America is not qualified to instruct the people 
in statesmanship, religion, science, or morality. 

Instead of those fine names bestowed on the Newspaper 
Press by the Washington Union, we have learned to appl/ 
some others. For example, we find that Journalism is — 
A Disorganizer, A Swindler, 

A Rebel, A Liar, 

A Traitor, A Slanderer; 

A Rioter, A Thief, 

An Impostor, A Murderer. 

And many other things that are not pretty and amiable. 



V 
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19 18 NO PART OF THE GOVERNMENT. 



In Ibe coQrse of oar iiiTestigations, we bare ascertained, I 
tliitik, thnt the newi|ia|K!r [ircsa ia no part of the regular m%- 
cbintry of gOTernment. It is a public convenience, but not a 
nolional "institution," as that word ia (^eaerall; uniieratood. 
Tbe wire-telegraph, or any otber contrivance fur spreading tlie 
news, is as mnch an " institution" as journalism. 

Wc hare ascertained, likeHise, that tbe newspaper press u 
not a "palladiam," aa it would fain make us belicTe. Tbs 
palladium of ancient times was a mythological representatios 
of wiBDOM. It is true that tha wisdom of our newspaper press 
ia a MTTH ; but in one important particular, joumalisio differs 
wide]; from ita supposed prototype, it endamjera the Cominoa- 
wealtb instead of making it safe. 

TOE FBBSS A8 IT IS. 

Our inqnirica have led to the discoTerj that, in its present 
condition, the Newspaper Press of the United States is a powef^ 
ful agent of mischief; or, aa Mr. Cooper says, " it is tbe verj 
instmrncnt that derils would use to accomplisli their designa." 

Wc have learned, also, that it is onlj aa Tehiclca of ricics that 
the public Journals are unqnestionabl; ascful. All of their 
other pretsuHions lo utility are either bypotlicticul and doubt- 
ful, or obfionsly false and absurd. Tbo abDoluie neicMi/y of 
newspapers docs not appear. Society baa existed without 
them, and it ia possible that it might do so again. I am alto- 
gethcr couTinced that if the newspaper literature of America 
were reduced to one twentieth part of Ibe present amonut, tb* 
change would be eminently beneficial. 

From all tbe examinations that we bare made, it appear* 
that the baneful influences of Journalism are so manifest that 
all good men shonld unite in tbe effort to lUiate the eTil. 

DUTT OF CnB18TIAN8. 

H»n the CbTiatlwt inbabitAnts of the United SUtca am 
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Berioiislv reflected on their political res|K)nfttbUtiea f Do tli*y 
coiisiiier themselves obliged, in all t«iiiporal matters, to regti- 
laie their toiidiR-t bj tlie example at the carif apostles ? U>s 
it never occurrt^l to them that tbe position of Cbristioti^ in 
America is very different from tlist of the earlier followers nf 
Christ in the laiid of Judea ? T'le Inltcr had hot lillle ta do 
with the poremment of their tomAxj ; Ihej kad no political 
power; and, of conrse, tbey were not respoDsiblo for such 
abuses as tbe criminal negligenee of the goTenoMnt peniutl«d 
to exist in that region. The Christian people of America haee 
political power; it is a talent which God has given them, and 
are thej not responsible for biiT3rlng it in the earth, or for not 
■sing it? Among other great erila which eziat i» thii 
Goontrjr bj th«r permisrion, are the monatroos ^uea of the 
newspaper presa. In what part of the BiUe have tbej learned 
that the toleration of sin is aD7 part of a Christian's dntj f 
Where have they learned that it is allowable for ClirisLians to 
strengthen and support the special agencies of the devil 7 The 
Qod of the Christians is insnited every weeli in the columns of 
an advertising sheet of Philadelphia — and jet the followers of 
Christ encourage that impious journal with their patronage. 
Announcements of sermons and prayer-meetings are made in 
close proximity with indictable enunciations of blasphemy 1 

If the newspaper press is, as many judicious people sup- 
pose, the (rreat battery of Bcelzebnb, I sincerely wish that the 
whole artillery of the chnrch could be employed against it. 
Though I am connected with no religious society, I earnestly 
desire to see the power of the pulpit arrnyed against that of 
the press — since there is no other power in the land twld enough 
to contend with this diabolical enemy. 

The newspapers continually exclaim against the mixture of 
religion with politics, (unless they happen to make an excep- 
tion in favor of Catholicism,) but it appears to me that any 
mixture whatever would improve the present condition of 
American politics — for any change therein mnst be for the 
better. I am not afraid of an infusion of Christianity (without 
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BCctariAnism) into our ^oTemmcnt. All the editorial pr&ttle 
aliuiit "blue laws," etc., is nonn^nse or knavpry. Blue lawn, 
or crcii black tawfi, arc bellcr than no laws at all ; or no ufr- 
f^rvanrc of tlicm, wliich in ]irefisely the same tiling. Sectarian 
despotisms have exislctl — but curistiasity never jilnjctl the 

ir we had a Christian part; in potiticK, we might hope Tor 
Borne legislation which would make Journalism a tolerable 
grievance, — if any greater improvement in it is out of th« 
question. 

BESI8T THE T^'HANT. 

I eaniesti; exhort m; eountrymen of all cIdskps and condi- 
tions to withstand the tyranny of the preas. Fear it not ; it 
is only a monstrous phantom, tike the shailowy forms which 
frightened JEntas at the ((ales of Erebus. The author of this 
book may venture to hope that his sincerity will not be ques- 
tioned when he expresses his l>elief that the ncn-Hpaper press is 
nU quite "omnipotent." It is powerful only Iwcause the 
people bclicTe in its potency. Yes, it is your erring faith, my 
countrymen, which clothes this idol, made tiy yourselves, with 
the attributes of divinity. Give it only ihc e.slimation which 
it deserre«, and you take away half of ils abilrly to do mis- 
chief. It is not entitled to your devotions, your reverence, or 
your ol>edieucc. Do not shrink ami shiver in its presence, 
like children before, a frowning pedagogtie. Regard not its 
commands, its menaces, or ils malcdicti<Jns. Itelievu its reports 
with extreme caution, anil never accept ils counsels unlc&syou 
are well ncqunintcd with its designs. 

>cver regard the press as an impersonal ily ; but remember 
that when the Times, the Tribune, the Herald, etc., deliver 
tlieir oracular utterances, the voiee may really belong to some 
Sawney McGregor, I'belini McShane, or Teaguo O'Klaherty, 
whose opinions, if they were orally expressed in your presence, 
]rou would not suppose to be worth the rind of an Irish potato. 

Tho press would make yun believe that it is ■ grand eo- 
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chtinter; despise ils pretensions, and it becomes a pitiful jug> 
glcr. It appcnm iu tbe cbaracler of a niiglity potentate, but 
if you takL' no part in llie porformanee, and ilo not choose to 
be seen among its retiuue, you may contetuD it aa a scrubby 
play-actor, in spite of all iU m^Jc'Btic siruttiog and all its regal 
garuiturt?. Tha despotism of the press is easily resistei] ; if 
tbe public rcsolfcs [o pay no homage to its poirer, it is reduced 
St ouco to a btatc of impotence. 




APPENDIX. 



I. CUARGE8 OMITTED. 
Im additioD to the roarleeii charges against the nevspspen 
which are discustiGd ia this rolaine, there were nr olhen in the 
original maoDMript, which were excluded merely bccaane the 
iliscussioD of tbeui would hare made the work too voluminona. 
Ileuce it appears that all the delinquencies of journaliiiro an 
Dot told, and the words, " a romplete exposnre of the cornip- 
tioai and criinca of joumaliRin," which, bjr ao oTersight, wen 
retained on the title page, ma; beem to promise loo mueh. 
UoweTer, the disclusnres which are made in this book will per- 
haps throw enough liglit on the character of Juumalism to 
make all its sins liiKcoverable, if the reader is disposed to por- 
Bue the iuTcAtigation. 

II. EPITOniAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

Some attempt was recently made to establish a new editorial 
•(•.lociution or conftdemcy in Thilailelphia. It appear) that 
the editors of the Pubin- Lidijrr were not invited to Income 
inemlicrs of this honorable bodr, and the omission brought out 
the following truthful dctiuucialion of the whole moTement. 

" Some eiiilore and writers for the PrcHs, (sujs the L-ilijet,) 
have been holding a couTeiitiou in this citj, fur (he purpose 
of iiopruTiiig the newspaper press, and debating its tone. 
We hare no ubjcetiun to the individuals who feil that ihej are 
gnilty uf ediloriul inilcccncics holding such conclares and re- 
aolfiag to reform. There u cooaiderable room for imprors- 

taan 
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ment in some of them. If issocialioiiy or any other prc^Mr 
moral restraint can exercise any correetiTe inflnence oTer sach 
newspapers, conTentions may possibly do some good. It b 
not, bowcTcr, by meeting together, and tickling each others 
Tanity, that gentlemanly propriety is to be attained. Withoat 
the proper instincts of gentUity in the indiridnal, little benefit 
can arise from conrentions, no matter how often they are held. 
It is probably because some newspapers find, from the effect 
on their basiness, that their tone is considerably less 'derated' 
than the tone of the poblic, that they begin to feel that some 
reform is necessary. ** 

To this unexceptionable paragpraph, a writer in the Phila^ 
delphia Press, supposed to be Mackeniie, the Scotch anb-editor, 
made the following angry response : — 

" The more creditablcr portion of the city press are members 
of this editorial association ; not so the Ishmaels and Bohe- 
mians of the craft ; and it is amusing to see one of these, a 
penny worth of small type on discolored straw paper, attempt- 
ing to sneer at a companionship to which it does not belong, 
daintily prating of the proper instincts of gentility in the in- 
dividnal who conducts a journal. Wc should like to know 
what instruction there is in indecent advertisements, in an- 
nouncements of cheating fortune-tellers, or in assignations pro- 
claimed to society under the ' personal' head." 

Editorial quarrels are useful things, sometimes. They bring 
out the truth when nothing else could possibly do so. 

III. YEXOM OF PHILADELPHIA JOURNALISM. 

Not by conventions, or confederacies, or any thing else, 
can some of the venomous editors of Philadelphia be prevented 
from doing each other damage. They may eat, drink, and get 
drunk together, and pretend to cultivate social and fraternal 
feelings in every possible way, but, metaphorically speaking, 
thcj will certainly stab each other in the dark, at the first op- 
portunity. The journalists of this city like spiders shat up in 
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a botda, hare preyed ii]>on each other until thm is Terj little 
left to show that Philadelphia is able or willing to maiDtain a 
public press. 

This circD instance, more than any other cause, has injured 
the commerce and prosperity of the city. The New York 
Journals hare ten times more influence than the papers of Phila* 
delphia, and they use that influence for the benefit of the island 
metropolis, and for the disparagement of the city of Quakers. 
The newspapers hare made Philadelphia a city of dark con- 
spiracies, and brought affairs to such a condition that there is 
Tery little unity of purpose or harmony of action among its 
inhabitants. 



IV. THE BANKING SYSTEM ILLUSTRATED. 

The effect of an o?er issue of paper money in depreciating 
the Talue of the currency is strikingly illustrated in St. Do- 
mingo. The goTcmment has issued $55,250,000 in paper. 
The Talue of it, at this time, is just one cent on the dollar. 
Such, in effect, is that financiering system which is upheld by 
our newspaper press. 

V. A MEDICAL EDITOR. 

A newspaper paragraph declares that S. Hankinson, M.D., 
alias Bland, publisher of the New York Journal, has been 
arrested by order of Mayor Tiemann. The charge against him 
is that his " Joumar^ is an obscene, indecent, and scandalous 
paper, and that it is used by the said Hankinson for the pur- 
pose of swindling and cheating the community, and sapping the 
morals of the youth of both sexes. The paragraph containing 
this account is headed, " More war on the swindling doctors. ** 

VI. NO HOPE FOR AMERICANS. 
Th<» Irish editor of Harpers' Weekly lately made the tri 
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mnphint declaration that ''politioal Amerieanim'' k al an 
end. This sad catastrophe is aeeooBted Ibr by the. Seotch 
editor of the New York Herald ia his paper of October 8T, 
1858. Says Bennett : " The Repablicaas of Nev York hsTe 
a cormption fund of two handred and fifty thonsand dollarSp 
(to purchase newspaper influence and other electioneering ma- 
terial,) and the Democrats hare a fund for the same purposes 
and quite as large, but the Americans hare only the aANorDrr 
OF THEIR OAUSB and the pnrity and fitness of tlMir candidates. 
Thej can neither buy renal presses, nor emfHoj montiiing 
orators to stump the Stata Of course they will be left in the 
background." 

The Caledonian scribe can tell the truth when he has no 
particular reason for hiding it 

VII. EMPIRICAL MURDERS. 

Sir Robert Walpolc, Lord Bolingbroke and Winnington 
were killed by qaack doctors. But quackery nerer floarisbed 
in England as it does in America, and the murders perpetrated 
by the public poisoners in this country are not likely to appear 
in print. The number of the victims, therefore, is incomputa- 
ble. Bennett's biographer boasts that the American quacks 
owe all their prosperity to the public journals. 

YIIL ARSENIC PRESCRIBED. 

" The newspaper press is a physician/' said the Washington 
Union. Several years ago, the Philadelphia Ledger, in one 
of its leading articles, prescribed small doses of arsenic to 
ladies who wish to " increase their flesh, and give roundness 
to their limbs." The writer of the "leader" intimated that 
the peasant girls of Anstria are accustomed to fallen them- 
selves by the use of this mineral ! 

In allusion to this very indiscreet and dangerous recom* 



■eadalioB, the New Orktns Picajwe ezprvsad its &appro- 
batioQ in this mild mod playfiil msiuier: 

" Arsenic eating I what a pleasant practice 1 The Ledger 
does not say how the mineral is to be taken ; bnt we presume 
that it comes in with the dessert after dinner — perhaps as an 
arsenic tart^ or, maybe, to give flavor to an apple-dompling I^ 

IX. VINDIOATION OF EDOAK A. FOB. 

Sereral years ago I published the Mowing artkk in aFhIl- 
adelphia weekly paper : 

" Edoab a. Fob and his CALnMNiAT(»& — ^There is a 
spnrions biography of Edgar A. Foe which has been ezten* 
sifely published in newspapers and magasines. It is a hypo* 
critical canting document, expressing much commiseration for 
the follies and * crimes' of that ' poor outcast ;' the writer being 
eridenUy just such an one as the Fharisee who thanked Ood that 
he was a better fellow than the publican. But we can tell the 
slanderous and malicious miscreant who composed the aforesaid 
biography, (we know not and care not who he is,) that Edgar 
A. Foe was infinitely his superior, both in the moral and in the 
intellectual scale. The writer of this article speaks from his 
own knowledge when he says that Foe was not the man 
described by this anonymous scribbler. Some circu{Bstancet 
mentioned by the slanderous hypocrite we know to be falss^ 
and we hare no doubt in the world that nearly all of his state- 
ments intended to throw odium and discredit on the character 
of the deceased are scandalous inventions. 

" We hare much more to say on this subject, and we pledge 
ourselfes to show that the article we speak of is false and 
defamatory, when the skulking author of it becomes magnani- 
mous enough to take the responsibility by fixing his name to 
his malignant publication." 

I do not know that this vmdieaiwn was copied by a single 

paper ; whereas the whole press of the countfy seemed desirous 

of giving circulation and authenticity to the slanders. 
25 
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X. INCITEMENT TO MOBBDTO. 

A Boston papeFi dated May 9, 1855, said : " There is no 
little excitement in this city, at the present time^ with regard 
to the enforcement of the liqnor law. It is mmored that nine- 
teen hundred men are leagued together and sworn to resist it» 
if needs be, at the point of the bayonet" 

This pretended " rumor^ is only advice in disgniae, and the 
English translation is this : '* We recommend all the ram- 
sellers and grog-drinkers in Boston to arm themselTes with 
death-dealing weapons, and to resist the execution of the anU- 
liquor law to the last extremity. Turn out, ye jonal subjects 
and soldiers of Eling Alcohol ; murder all the sober inhabitants 
of Boston, and establish as many temples of Bacchus in the 
' City of Notions' as they have in the ' City of Brotherly Lore.' " 

The law was enforced, however, but the " nineteen hundred 
men," with their bayonets, did not appear. In this instance 
the stimulus of journalism happened to be unsuccessful. 



XI. TREASON APPROVED. 

A Southern stump orator lately said, in one of his pestilent 
harangues : '^ We mast dissolve the Union if they effect any 
of their aggressive purposes — tariffs, bonks, or tampering with 
slaves." 

With reference to this burst of eloquence, the Louisville 
Journal says : *^ The xchole speech is characterized by a manly 
candor and gleams of practical sense I" 

XII. A CLERICAL EDITOR. 

The Louisville Journal thus describes Parson Brownlow, the 
editor of a Western paper : " Brownlow is the ' fighting par- 
son,' renowned throughout the nation. He is a rare genius, 
and a powerful one. Possessing strong sense and strong pas- 
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Blons, he wnU>B vitli ail hU might, Rparing no ou« thst dareB 
to croM his ]>ath aa an enemy. He oaiaiU hii fees with the 
pen, and UmniJurs at ihum Trout the stump and tiio piil|iil ; aud 
if they Wftiit ftnj thing more of him. he shrinks uot from 
encouatcring tlicm with fist, or knife, or pistol.'' (I I) 

It sccuiB that clergymen thomHlvea tn be-deviJed when the/ 
become editors. 



XIII. THE DEVIL AUONa THE DUTCHMEN. 

In An^et, 1^51^ the Sheriff attached the gooda and chat< 
tcis uf Stqihen MolliBon, editor of the Cincinnati Tulkghlatt, 
to await tlie rcsnit of a Biiit for libel broufrht against him bj 
Joseph A. Ileman of the Tolkafrennd. Some articlea pab- 
liahed in tfao Volksblatt cont&ined the alleged Hliels far which 
Hr. Heman claimed $20,000 damages. Muny of tho Uermao 
papcn* are terribly libeilotu. 



IIV. NEWSPAPER PERSECUTION.— CASE OP 
MAT. WARD. 

Everybody In America was horrified, some years ago, by 
the newfpapcr dclails of the tinproToked murder of a acboot 
master, near IjoaisTille, Ky., by Mattliew Ward, the son of ■ 
wealthy gentleman residing in that neighborhood. The fotlow* 
iDg is, perhaps, the first (rue account of that affair that hu 
erer been pnbUshcd ; — 

Willie Ward, a hoy of Iwelro years, was sent to rehool to 
Mr. Bailer, who had formerly been a tutor in Mr. Wtnl"* 
ftmlly. Butler promised that Willie should not bo whipped 
In tetiool, and that, when he committed a fhalt, ho should bo 
nnV hope to bis fhther for correctimi. Atlor this agreement, 
WiUio was seTcrely whipped by an assislMt teacher, named 
Sturgcs. Mr. Ward callwl al the school-honse. on the follow- 
lag day. and repealed his request lliat tlio boy should be eent 
kom§ for puitknUBt, which Mr. UnUor again promised ahonld 
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hn done. A short lime after this, another bo; accosed Willi 
(falsely, it is said,) of giving" bim cbestnat^ in school time, a 
when yonng Ward denied it, Butler called him " a little liai 
and gare him a very severe beating with a large lealbera Btrqi^ 
BO that he was bruised black and blue all over. 

Willie came home crying, and requested his elder brother 
Matthew F. Ward, to go aud remonstrate with Ur. Batki 
Matthew was a sickly young man, and had been recently goii^B 
on cmtchca, in consequence of a bad attack of rhenmatism. ^|'l 
physician testified at the trial, that he waa ander medical trert^ 
ment at the time to which we now refer. At the reqaest o 
his mother, Matthew took with him his brother Robert, a 
about sixteen. Ue was also accompanied by Willie, who s; 
to him, while they were on the way, " Ton know, brother, ' 
Mr. Butler is a stronger maa than you are, and Mr. E 
has a big stick in the school-room." Matthew replied, " 
prebend no difficulty ; for I believo Mr. Butler to be a ju 
man, and I shall say nothing to give him justifiable caose • 
offense." 

On arrlTing at the school-honBe, Matthew and Robert ciFJIly 
accosted Mr. Butler, and iuquired why he did not send Willie 
borne, according to the agreement. Butler refused to give any 
explanation of his condnct, and there was an angry dispiriA J 
between him and Matthew, in the course of which the IMtt 
called the teacher " a liar." Mr. Butler then grasped Wai 
by the cravat, pushed him up into a corner, and struck bWl 
two or three times at least, when Matthew drew a pistol i 
ehot him. (Owing to the state of society in that neigbborhc 
it ia a common practice, and in some degree an e.Ycusable ow 
for people to carry weapons for defense.) Several witness 
testified that, at the time of the shooting, Butler had Wat 
"ernshed back agaiust the wall, in a comer, as far aa ho c 
get, and bent down." Robert Ward took no part in theaff^ 
except, that when Sturgcs, the assistant teacher, advanced t 
ward Matthew, as if for the purpose of joining in the atti 
Robert drew a bowie-knife, and bade him stand back. 



It ii uid that the LonisTille Courier and tlie Democrat hod 
been Bpiteful lo the Ward family tvvt since Matlhcir'B sistct 
was married to a son of Abbutt Lawrence. Ocurgc P. Pren- 
tice, of the LouUvillc Juumal, waa tbo only editor who waa 
invited lo the nnptials, and it is sunniaed that tha Other joor- 
iialiitR of LouisTille thoaght ifaemfielTes ilighted. 

Before the beginniug of Matthew'a trial, the offendrd paper* 
imblishcil the moet iuOammatorj artielea againitt the Ward 
fttuiilir, and endeaTored, espccialljr, to make Matthew an object 
of popular resentmeDt. The posaioiiaof the rabble were so 
Gtirrtd ap by these influences, that it was necessarj to place a 
guard about the jail where the prisoner was conBoed to prevcot 
tlin raub from taking him out and hanging him. The aame 
il]-dispo<«ed Journals miKrcprcienttd all the facts of the ease, 
jud BQccccdcd in making the people belicTe that Butler wu 
aliogciher blameless, aud that Matthew Ward bad entered tbc 
•cbool in a furious maooer and shot the teacher without alljw- 
ing him an; opportnnitj for defense. All the Northern papers 
repeated the aome aiorj, and to Ibis day iktj few people kaow 
the true hiitorj of the affair. 

When the day of trial came, no jury ronid be found who 
had not decided in their owu minds that the prisoner waa goiltr 
of deliberate murder, and a change of renne waa tbua mad« 
neceuarj. The Hon. Jnhn J. Critlrndm, seeing how Ward 
wo* pcrseculod, volunteered to defend him, and thus raiaed k 
•torn of indignation against himself. Slanderous charges 
•gainst Ur. CritUiideo were circulated all over the conntrjr, 
oud there were threats of mobbing him. 

The two paper* which took the most actire part In this per- 
secution are the same which, in tbe next /ear, (18!>&,)excited 
the great riot in LonisTllle bj advising the foreigners to go to 
tbe polli armed, and to " shed blood freely If necessatr." 

On finding that a change uf venae had been obtained, tbese 
Joamala made a slanderous attack on tba judse and Jury of 
Uvdin Ooonty Court, whore Ward was to be tried. 

Mattltsw Wkrd wm wqaitl«d on the ground tint ks had 
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acted strictly !n self-defeoae, and that Us faebleiim of body 
made a resort to weapons necessary to protect himself from tha 
assaults of a strong man like Mr. Butler. 

After the acquittal, the jury was burnt fai effigy by a mob. 
The elder Ward's house was set on firoby the infuriated popa- 
lace, his garden and plantation were 4aid waste, and Matthew 
Ward narrowly escaped being lynched. He saved hia life only 
by making a hasty retreat from the neighborhood. 

XV. "THE FOREST LETTER." 

Some mention of this celebrated epistle has been made in 
another part of this volume. It is a topic which I would 
gladly avoid if possible, bnt^ for fear that the reader might 
imagine sometbiog worse than the reality, I insert the letter 
itself, (or the most authentic copy of it which I have been able 
to obtain,) and I would gladly add any explanations which 
have been made by Mr. Forney if I knew where to find them. 
In one of his stump orations or editorial paragraphs, (I really 
forget which,) Mr. Forney speaks of the allusions which his 
political enemies make to this letter as " nonsensical," but I 
do not know what he intends to signify by that term. Does 
he deny that he wrote tlie letter ? and is it his intention to say 
that it is absurd and ridiculous to suppose that he could be 
the author of such a piece of composition ? If this is his 
meaning, I really wish that he had expressed it in language 
which would admit of no misconstruction. The letter itself 
is not "nonsensical." It is full of significance; and, if it is 
genuine, it must have been written for a serious purpose, which 
every reader will comprehend. 

Mr. Forney, it will be perceived, is quite enthusiastic in his 
admiration of Edwin Forrest, and he apiware to have sympa- 
thized deeply with that eminent tragedian at the time when 
Mr. Forrest made application for a divorce from his wife 
Catharine. The letter purports to have been written about 
the time when the Forrest divorce case was pending. The 
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anhjoined copjr iru talien from a nevspaper report of the trial, 
BDt] tlie letlcr was proUucud in cour(, I suppose, to show that 
Borac exirnunlinnry means had been used to obtain evidencs 
agniii-it Mrs. Forrest. The pcreoD to whom the letter U 
addressed is Mr. Qeorge Koberla, former editor of the Boston 
■ Times, and now one of the proprietors of the " ConstellatioD." 

" Pkiladelphia, January 25/A, 1850. 

" [7'rtmte. ] — Our friend Forrest is now here, ond is about to 
apply for a divorce from his wife. He has had for eighteen 
months the proofs of licr inRdelitj; but has chosen to keep 
tliem quiet, and would have done so still but for her foil; in 
censuring him in leafing her. It is really aatonishiiig bow he 
has kept these proofs to himsctf, from all his friends, for all 
that time, but it is so neTerthelesa. 

" The facts arc these, eighteen months ago, while playing In 
Cincinnati, he caaght Mrs. F. in a very eqiiiwcal position 
with a young man in his own parlor. She protested ianoccnce, 
and he let il pass by, loving her as he did jirufuundly. Tbfif 
passed on to New Orleans, and so home to New York. After 
they reached home, and had been there for some time, he found 
one evening on hie wifi'H table a. billet-doux in the hand-writing 
of, though not signed bj, this young innn, in whieh she w«< 
allude<l to in terras the most amorous and uniuiiitakablc. The 
langnngc alluded to her "white arms that wound about hit 
neck," to the " blissful hours they had spent together," and 
the letter had been kept as a memento until it was quite wall 
worn. Upon this evidence, with other coniirmatory proofs, h« 
intends applying to oar Leginlatnrc for a divorce ; but you arc 
iiow in a position to serve him in a nianiu-r he nm-r Uilt 
/•ir'ji-f. The person who wrote to Mm. F., and in whos« 
company she was detected, is Qeo. Jamieson, now playing in 
\cw Orleans. If yon don't know him, you can, as the editor 
of a lending paper, soon make his acquaintance. 

" What Forrest now desires to clinch the nail is to obtain in 
■ome wajr an admi$$ion from Jamieaon. I uanied 70a to tdoi 



m ft MJBb Bteftdfy tad intdligeoi frieody nid kt iMfv wiS l» 
get whfttever joa may do for him in tUs, to him, iMtt Tital 
Bfttter. He soggesti that yoa might institate intimate vda* 
tioiiB to J.y and then indace him, either in yonr p wa e nc e or in 
eompany, to admUf as a thing to he prond of, hie eoonection 
with Mn. F. He is fond of a glasi^ and possibly, in a con- 
Tirial mood, might beeome commnnicatire. No harm will 
oome to him, as he is too small game for Forrest^ and any 
admission he may make may be important only as aiding an 
injared man in getting relioTed from a now hatefnl bond. 
Can yon manage this thing, my friend f It will reqnire skiQ 
and caution, and, if snccessfnl, will warmly endear yoa to For- 
rest He is nearly crasy at the idea of being placed in his 
present position, bnt he will spend half he is worth to be 
reliered from it This matter mnst be kept secret AboTe 
all, do not name me in connection with it Excuse me for 
troubling you in regard to it My ardent attachment to 
glorious Forrest must be my excuse. Now, won't you help to 
relieye him ? 

" It would help in the matter to know that John Greene, 
the actor, now in New Orleans, is the warm friend of Forrest^ 
and may know Jamieson well. 

" You can use your own discretion in letting bim know the 
Ikcts and invoking bis aid. This letter is addressed to yon 
with the knowledge of Mr. Forrest 

" Please write as soon after receipt as you can have oppor- 
tunity to look about you." 

XYI. PERSECUTION OP J. G. BENNETT. 

The irrational and barbarous manner in which newspaper 
mobs sometimes attempt to inflict punishment on the objects 
of their jealousy or hatred is shown in the effort which was 
made by some of the New York journals to force the proprietor 
of the Astor House to eject Mr. Bennett and his tcife from 
that establishment In August, 1840, Mr. and Mrs. Bennett 




(soon nfter their marrinf^) took lodgings at (h&t ezcellent 
hotel, whcu an onlcry was raised by some hair a dozen joor* 
nalUts, (not one of whom perhnps was any better than BcDoett 
himseir.) for Iho purpose of compelling Mr. Stetson, the hott 
of the AHtor House, to turn the newk-marricd couple ont of 
doora. In order to facilitato this measure, which would have 
liHrri KO i^atifyin); to (heir malice, the pcrsecating editors pnb* 
linhed a report that Itenactt aod his bride had alntady been 
dismissed. Mr. Slelson eoni|>p|Ied the malicious scoundrels to 
retrst't ihis fabchuuU, uiid firmly rcsisltd oil their endeavors 
to niukc hin) the iiistninient uf their FcnRcnncc. 

Thou(ch there is very little to admire in the conduct of 
James 0. Iteunett, there is not the shadow of an excuse for 
un attempt to punish him in tho manner described. But what 
had 3/i'^. Bi-tinetl done to deserve the same Tindictivo treat- 
ment 7 The whole alTuir may remind us of the course which 
is sumetimL-s (lursued by Asiatic despots wheu they pnniiih aa 
offender without any \fza\ fi)rnialily, and indude his wife and 
cliildreri in the same retribution. 

XV!1. A NUT FOR THK XATUIEAUZKRS. 

Wliilc this Ixiok is on the prej.-, I have disioured that 
(ieneral Cans, the vinicraljle Secretary of Stale under our 
|ir<'sent Dcmoernlii' Aduiinistrnlion, has ufGeially eonnrmed 
some of tho opinions respecting the rights of uliensto Ameri- 
can citizenship, which were expressed in one of my tint sec- 
tions. In a letter diitcd Wnsliinglon, May I", iHfiS, and 
ad.lnssed to Mr. Fcli.t Legure, an adopted citizen of Teo- 
nc'i^fe, Mr. Cuss writes as follows : 

"U is understood that (he French (ioTcrnmcnt claims mili- 
tary HTvtee from nil natires of France who may l)« found 
wiiliin its juri^iliftion. Vour natnrnlizalion in this counirj 
will not exempt you from that tlaim if yon should vulnntaril; 
rejiuir ihither." 

This in sonnd doctrine, and I am glud to find that (Jeurral 



OasB bad bdependence eoovgh io mrinteiB H^ is ipite of d 
the newspaper acoldiog to which the poutioo he tokae buj 
Bake him liable. The oppodte groand taken faj ote GoYem- 
nent in the " Kosta atfoir*' might haTr inToWed the United 
States in a tronblesome war, if Anstria had been bold enough 
to resist a claim which ereiy lawyer and statesman Kxows to 
be untenable ; though Mr. Marcj, and some others^ may affect 
to belicTe otherwise. 



XYm. THE CALIFOBNIANS SHOCKED. 

The proprietors of a paper called the Evening Bulletm^ 
which is printed in San Francisco, California^ woe lately pros- 
ecnted for publishing the filthy details of the Sickles trial, 
which they copied verbatim from the papers of New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia. This circumstance produced some 
ribald jesting among the joarnalists of the last-named cities, 
who thought it " quite ridicnlons" for the Califomians to pre- 
tend to be more decent and moral than the people of the 
Eastern and Middle States I Hon-erer, the facts speak for 
themselTcs, and the cTidence is irresistible : — the Califomians 
will not endure an obscene and vicious press, and the Bosto- 
nians, New Yorkers, and Philadelphians will seldom enconra^^o 
a press of any other character. The world will be apt to 
Interpret these signs in accordance with their most obvious 
import, and in a manner which the press and people of the 
Atlantic cities cannot be expected to relish. 
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Tk« flsMt lUmttniUd Work artr ittned from tk« Am«rio«i Froti, uU 
•M of th« mMt Utoroftinf and attriotifo bookf ia tho Baf liih laagiiact. 

COST THB FVBLItXER $12,000. PEICS FXR OOPT, tUO. 



THE LIFE, TRAVELS, AND ADVENTURES OF 

FEBBINAND D£ SOTO, 

DISCOTBaSR or TBB KIStlSSIPFI. 

By LAMBERT A. WILMER. 

Fire Handred and Fifty octaro pagos, Sorenty-nino admirable Bd» 

grarings on Wood, and Six superb Steel Plates. All of 

ihoae embellithments were executed by the most oele- 

braied artisU in the United SUtes. 
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This book is a complete biography of the renowned adrentarer, 
containing the incidents of his birth and early life ; his ambitious 
lore, and the great dangers to which he wan thereby exposed; hia 
efforts to gain the object of his attachment by seeking wealth and 
celebrity in America; his many daring and chiralrio deeds; hIa 
perilous enterprises and important discoveries ; his crimes and 
misfortunes ; his singular and mysterious death ; and his burial 
under the waters of the Mississippi. 

WiLMxa*s Life of Ferdinand de Soto is the only book erer pub- 
lished which gives a trne and faithful account of the operations of 
the Spaniards in AmeriAi. It exposes the errors and misrepr#- 
ientations of the historians in general ; and proros conclusirely 
that a majority of the **mii(hty conquerors'* were freebooters and 
Tillains of the most detestable and infamous character. It oontaiai 
many thrilling accounts of 

SPANISH BARBARITIES 

AMD 

DEEDS or THE HOST THBniiDre ATROOITT. 

It gires the only genuine narratlro of the '* CONQUEST OF PERU" 
which has erer yet appeared In the Rnglish language, and prorat 
that the "illustrious hero, Francisco Piiarro/* was in reality an 
odious and contemptible cut-throat and cowardly robber, who 
deaerred to expiate his crimes on the gibbet. 

(395) 
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CAPTURE AND BURNING OF THE PERUVIAN INCA, 

AND THE MASSACRE OF THOUSANDS OF HIS SUBJECTS. 
CUD declare most coDBcientiouAr thai no Ami^ricaii hlilary e 
pghlisheil gives k tmo accoTinl Of these trims anlioiu, ■□<! tke olhori 
lyrauliloal dii«d« of Pilarro Atid his confedernles. 
or those erentd in the "Lire or Dt> Soto" is taken principally fnil^ 
BUpp(efls«d lUknu scripts In the Spanisb llbrnrlps, wLiob the kinj 
of Spaiu voalil not nllow to be pnbUahed. Tha mnrder of ttie I>Mf ^ 
is ODD of Oif most astoanding and revolting dcuds evet recordes | 
in the history of the noild. 

This great vork also gives a Domplete and trnthfDl x 
De Solo's disi'Dverics and adveatures on that part of the Amerioa 
continent now forming the Statoa of Florida, Georgia, Soutk Canlim , 
A'urfA Caroiiaa, Alabana, Miuiaipfi, Ark-naiai, Loaiiiana, and th| 
Indian Territmy. Somp of tbexe veritable details are far note wol 
dcrfnl than the wildest inventions of the novelist. 

The futile Imt persevering searcli of the S|>aniarda after the in 
■ginnry KOUNTAIN OF YOUTH, and a Gold Region 3i . . 
in sonio part of North America, is graphioally rolatccL Tko hor 
fying cnielUes of the Spaniards are faithtally detailed. 

The whole of De Sotu's ronte in North America is deaorihed 1 
aluoit one eontinaous conflict with the natives. BererftI of k 
battles with the North American Imliaos, in sanguinary horn 
surpass all sitnilar events in the records of Indian warfare. I 
^ruat battle fought at HaavilU (the site ot which is near Hobllfi 
111 the Slate of Alabam.i) occusiuuud a greater loss of human I 
than any other engagement which ever took place between t 
wbilo raae and Ihs ahoriginal tribes of America. The feu-fal ■ 
ferings of Ihe Spaniards after this battle are described. All U)^ 
baggage, clothes, camp equipments, plunder (inuiuding pearls > 
gold of great raluej. fell into the hands of the Indians. The it 
sequent adventures of De Soto are fnll -of peril and baj^ahl 
many of his foUowt^rs were froicn to death ; many others «t4 
massacred by the Indians ; a Urge nam ber perished in a confiagij 
tion of the Spanish camp, and the snrriTorB were left in tho i 
of a severe winter without clothes or shelter. lu all these i 
ters, thp indomitable resolution of De Soto eicitea the admirktiol 
of the reader. lie sets all danger at dufianoe, overcomaa every «l 
stacle. and Bghts his way to tbo Mississippi. He builds boAh 
crosses thai mighty stream in spite of the opposition of the natlrcii 
who waemhle in great numliers along thu banks of Iho liver ( 
haiasa the Spaniards with a continued attack. De Soto's progre 
tbrongh the wihtfruess to the foot of the Oiark Moantainf Is na^ 
given. Bis terrible conflicts with the original famiin 
scribed. This tribe proves to be unconquerable. Do Soto retari 
to the Mississippi. His grief, disappointment and ri 
attacked with a severe disea.se. His biographer snspeota iLat ) 
was poisoned. Troofa addoced. He dies. A friendly chief c~ ' 
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to iMriflc* bin N-tnllftal dao^thter on De Solo's tomb, and pmenU 
her to Louts de Moncoiio for tli«l purpoao. 

Tbu work sboDDdit with Incideuti ot iha moat BtaTtlini, rxlraor- 
ditiary and romanlio di^nrrlption. all of irhlrh ar« rprtlfled hr re- 
fcrr'ucfs to a[ilh«nli<- liislorr. It rnmpHi'r'!' tiri-lre ppiHoilrii at \u- 
d<au cliararter aud life. The work contains Six superb Slpcl PlaU 
EnBravinnn, one ot which Is a IHiMojrapti ef llit eiO.lKM) /^■■(wj «■- 
dtrtd bf t'ongrta, now adorning the Kotanda of the Capitol. The 
book is printed on the Bnest paper, and bouad in good atjle. /( t* 
a Kork imJuptHtabU to ereiy Library. Tie StrrI EHi/raring o/lh* Burial 
of Da Sato in Us Mtiittippi it pronomctit AtJintU tnrk of art trer dm 
in tiit tMairjf. 

UmbongM Optniana of (Ac FrtMW. 

Mr. Wllanbu prsdnci^ > irnrk wblcb will ubulu lit Um ilutliit Aw. Wllhoat 
nj DT^nrnlnH r^Mortr. b* VUt th- rommk ilorr of Do »>i.ri ulTriildm li auk 
■ hwlullMilrlr. IKillhllnloiTrt or Ih* nadn BtT-r a.^* 'Ill tit hu SaKhnl Iha 
Tslum*. Wtrnnn rrLin finuiill «d,I Irllna, Ibl aillbur at Ihk wntk. whlla It* >|>al»> 

W> °u...l lirlp'r>nlirklni[ 'in- dlsironiit l^lt irp»n"f n"r!'&Hw»o Ihi- IrMIUHl 
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Uok la Ibe llWnInn of Annia w* h*U wllb plMHH. BHD(lut out I! 
vle^Bt aljtt TflflfvlM rrr^lil, Lii CTprJ rtwpKI. upAa lh« uul« Had llbwm 
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of Iba MMrialniL 

•>ir>BianBlB<tdif maiBKBgbii 

witti Uh lailBC da(d> of lk« hen. Ibg apl*Bli> 
■ BOTSBaiiu. Had kti Amllada. wlwi* dlimt i 

. .e Thn work Hr, WUnw haa firta M tka 
ona. Ha Ha* ilTava (mlr fnia IhaBI - ... 

«r ftbd vl^roa4. Tha t7pugnphkal ap 
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From WUIU-lOpmiJat 

Dt Sols. DlKOTam or lb* Kli^Hlppl," bj L. A. Wiliaar. ■adbwHaiAs 
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e"TKN THOUSAND AOBNTa WANTED— To whom we 
BOppI? (bis book at tLe nboUsalo price of # per oopj, And 
«u;h Agent a certain distriat ezolnsiTelf. Siogle copies wikl i 
««nt bj Mail, free of postage, on receipt at tl.50. Bj ordering « 
^nndred copies at a lime, the work will be pnt at | pet copjr. 

^■THIS BOOK IS SOLD ONLY bt OUR AUTHORIZED AOSNT*! 
PosniASTEB£ are requested to not as our Agents: and if they — 
not Sparc the lime to do so, Ihej will oblige ns by handing 
Circular lo somu energetic yoaog man of theii acqaaintanoe. 

(^ Enclose yonr monej in a letter if Ihere is no Eicpress o 
convenient, nod direct it plainlj, taking care to write the nun 
foar Pa^t Office Conntj and Stale. Registered letters are alwiT* 
St oar risk. Aidrea$, 

J. T. LLOTS, Pablisher. Pa. 

N. B — Ai wa alloBi AgtPtt •vck largt prtj/ia, it icill not pay tu to tatd 
Su«iplt BobIb on lint : ttt cath imM accompaag entry erJtr. Agents an 
famished CirculNrs and fine llliutrated Showbilla, to assist fhtm 
in Retting tubacribera. 
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T# t^« ITBli«4 States Semate «»d Hon«« vf Repres«»t«tlT*s m€ 

tlie U»lt«d States •€ America. 

Tour riTinonin retpeetfolly showp, that ho is the Publisher and Pn»* 
Iprietor of e new work recentlj issaed in PhiUdelphis, aod London, Englendy 
entitled, "Tib Life, Tratbls, axo ADTBiirviiBt or Fbrdiivaiio Db Soto, 
T«B DiBCOTBRBR OF TBB MittistiPPi Ritbr/' 1 Tol. 8to., 535 pages, 5 steel 
platee bj JoiR Sabtaib, Philadelphia, and 89 floe wood engraTtoga, bj J. W. 
Orb, New York. That it is emiDeotlj a Jfatiomnt Work^ deserring of a wide 
eirenlatioo in the United Statee, and should be placed in ^my Stale and 
Public Library in the coantrj. That il is the flnt authentic account of the 
diaeorery of the mightj Mississippi, whose waters wash nearly one-half of 
the States of this great Republic, and whose commerce contribatea milliona 
anauallj toward the support of this goremment. That the work traces oni 
Ue Soto's whole route, froas the landing at Tampa Bay, Florida, through the 
•■tire touthem country, to the banks of the Mississippi, which he took poe* 
•essioo of in an imposing manner, in the name of the King of Spain. Hto 
battles with the manir ferocious Indian tribes inhabiting at that time tho 
whole South, ar07<HM>ically described. Their customs, religion, and belief 
are fblly narrated by the author, who has spent many years of his life ia 
Marching the monasteries of Spain for authentic accounts of '^ De Soto's" 
•iploratioos In this country, and many facte in regard to the extreme crueltj 
of the early Spanish explorers to the poor Indians are fur the first time girea 
to the light of day in this rolume. That ** De Suto,** as is shown, was basety 
poisoned by his comrades, in order that they might return to their natlvo 
•euntry, and escape from a land which had cost them so many trials, hard- 
•hipe, aad extreaM ralTerings. That the discorerer of the Mississippi waa 
•ecretly and silently, at the dead of night, taken to the middle of the great 
rirer which had cost him his life, and sunk to the bottom. That his com- 
rades attempted to escape by descending the Mississippi In rude boats, but 
were pursued by myriads of saTages ia eanoes, aod nearly all were slaag b- 
iered. 

Tear petitioner fbrther says : That tkert it mo aettmmt o/lki§ talcresffaf Ms* 
lory of tko ** iH»eo94fy of ike MiMtmipyi,** to &« found in nnjf Likrtiry in Amo^ 
rtca Thai Congrest, to commemorate the *' DiscoTery of the Mississippi," 
▼ery wisely purchased a painting of the same, at a cost of flO.OOO, and placed 
li in the Rotunda of the Capitol. But how much more important to the peo- 
ple If this fkithful history of the Life of De Soto, the discorerer of that great 
rirer, than a paintiag. 

Thefefore, year petitioner prays thai yon will pass a BUI for the parehaaa 
of tea ihoataod (10,000) copies of the Life of De Soto, for general dbtributi^ 
among the rarioos State Libraries. Tbat tour rBTiTioicBR, raniKiBO aoai 
OF oiTiRO rats work a i.arob circulatior tbax hakiro horbt or it, pro- 
potBB to SB Li. TBB BOOK TO CoRORBM AT coflT, to wit, $1.60 per copy ; $150 
Wiag the retail priee, many members of both Housea havtag pu r chase d tha 
book at that price. 

By passing this Bill, yon will eoafar a booefli on yoar ooaatitaeata, aai 
your petitioner will erer pray, ete. 

J. T. IJfOTD. 

PaiLAaBLraUy Otb jAnuAar, ISM. 
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GODFBfiVS THROiJIiia NABRATIVB 

ARCTIC EXPLORING EXPEDITIO^ 

IK SEAECa OF Sm JOHS FRASKLIH. 
Bj WIDLIAM O. GODFREY, one of the Surrivon. 
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aOIFREI'S THBILUNO HARRATITE 

Orinnell Arctic Exploring Expedition 
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IN SEARCH OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN 

Br WM. C. aODrUST, Od« of lb« Samror*. 

J. T. LLOTD, P»MI»k*«, Fhlla4'<u 




A HEW ASD SmOVLAR CHAPTER 

IS THE UISTORT OF 

MRS. CUNNINCHAM-BURDELL. 



( 



She riiiU n MalriiaoiiiAl Oltce in Porty-lkird Street — la Intndoeed 
to Mr. Fitigeralil of St. Louis — Her Appcarsuce and Dress — B*r 
Opiuion of Daiiicslic Peace and of Hew York Ladies — She <>fer( 
to fiod a Moilel Wife — Her SentiineiitB on Lore, Marriage, and 
Divorce— Is a Free Lover— Mrs. WiUis, the Broker— Dieconrsa of 
QIio9ts~-Sbo Relates the Wonderful Story of a Clock — Fitagerald 
Hakes H Remark about Dead Hen, and Canningliun gets NerTou 
— Au Important Confession about her Uftrritgn — She Tells her 
Age— She Offeia to Core Pilzeerald of a Cold— Wauls him to go 
and Drink a Punch oF her Making — Qe thinks of the Bloodj- Work 
in Bond Street, and DecUnoa-Sho Accepts Fire Dollars as a 
Slight Token of Respecl — She Disconraea of Murders and Execn- 
tions— la Opposed to Capital Fan Ishment— Denounces the Re- 
porters as a Meddlesome, Lying Set of Vultures— Her Opinion of 
the Tomla as a Reatdenoe — A Decisive Ueeting— Caniunghain 
Wonts a Set of Fnn— She OlTere to Take CbKrge of Filagerald'i 
Houaehold Affairs- Wants him to Take a House Up-toirn~Ilr. 
Fitigurald Attempts to Get Awaj, but ia Seiied hy Cunningham 
and Detained by Force — He Makes another Preaent, and get* into 
tho Hali, which la Dark— ITe Findii Himself Locked In — Ho Calls 
in Vain to bo Keleaaod- He Ools into the Parloi^Resolves to 
Smash a Window — IntL-ruating Denouement — Where Uis. Cun- 
ningham Went after the Meeting. 

In Kovembor last, a young man, gi'ring the name of C. Prank 
Piticcrnld, of St. Lonia, Mo., went to the Matrimonial Offi<-e of Mn. 
Je.sfic WiUis, Ko. — West Portylhlrd atroel, in this oity~an office 
wliieh was alorled in the summer of 1858, snd has been qnito oi- 
tensirely advertised. We copy tho following specimen of the ad- 
vertisements from the ^'ew York Herald, of January 2Tth : 

" Mgs. Jeiieik Willis will give introduction to ladiea and gentle- 
men with s view to matrimony, al her office, — Weal Forty-third 
atrcol, from 3 to 8 p. >. Forties suited ; references required. Qeft- 
tlemen's fee $1 ; ladiea free. Letlcrs from the country must b* 
post-paid, with return letter stamps. S. B.— All bnsineaa eoaB- 
deutial." 

(MS) 
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PortrKlt «r Mra. WU1I>, Ibr M>Irlni«»tiil BroI»r| LIM •! Via- 
lis*. McrclikKii, I.Kwj'fri, Moathcrm PlantrT*, awl Kaat 
VsatiK MiB t nil iBIrodnrtd to branllfml faiil Ihoncktlra* 
tilrU. A btHhtl sf LoTt l.rllm anil Uikgrnrrrtaiyptt Fap« 
land b>- tbr Poller (Voin l>r. Lyoni, htforr hr sallrd for Ka> 
rop*. OTrr 30UU Malcl>» niad* at Mr*. Wlllu- OMcc bbb«- 
allr- JotiB Dtbb aB4 lilai Bakar. Br>ack af ProBtUr Ckki, 
arlBlnn fraaa MalrlDianlnl Urokf raffr oaec., au* foraiO.OOU| 
■Batbir far VII.UOO i and for tlliOUU. Kamii of iBBar of tha 
«-lctla>*-»tB well kBBWB. 

II. .ir K-lfit Ikr .V.ir YmI Eifmng l\.tt t,ijt, ( H'ui. r. ISrynnl, fMnr.y 

MiTMnri.MAL.— Til" *nU}^.-l imi ni.Ti-l, .iii.l Ih" wril.T i-f th« 

iirti.'1.'> iH til- llrxt «h.. hii' irivrii il .1 ll.ornii.-li ii>v-<tijnl|..n. Hi* 

iK.juiri") liiiT- I) 1 I'lii,; aiil liilniri.iiin, aii-l tiol alva.rx |iI'-n'>iU; 

liiit til.' r.sii1l«, ni' 11.- hn- L-iv.^ii Dk-iii, ai» in pv^'ry ("■••■ulial tw- 
■[n-i-l .11 1 till- 11 1 if. Hiiiin- iliiiilil linA Wi-n «-x|>ri'>i««l, br niTri-ii|>nn<t- 
■■n1-> aiKl ..tliiT". M to till.- truth i>r hi- .i.'^t'ri|>lii.u» of tU- k.'v.taI 
iiil.'rvi.->i li.'l.l ill .1 r,-i-.'iit iii'l:.ii.-.-. Init «■■ .in- .i-^nr.-.l. ,.ii llio 
l,.-t ..f rvL.l.-ii,-.-, liiM th.-v ar.- n.'l1.iii« iii-rr ii..r 1.-,^ ihaii a f.itL- 
fii! r-].-n i.r nhit t.">k |.1.i.-.- niiJ wi. -.r-l. ir «■■ )i:i>i I1..I l.-.-ii 

c.i,vinr.-.l of till-, ti,.. arli.-!.- w.i.iM ii..t l, tv- 1 11 i.rii.l- 1 lii tliU 

iii|.,<r. Til- iiullior. ui'T-.v-r. h:i> iii.iii<r ].-u-r>i mil .L.-iini-iiln 
ll.:it )>:iv.> rjll.<iiii)t»lil-h»<>.|.. .ml ul.i.l, »,■ ]i.iv,- ^.-n.. . .>iifirii..i- 
l.ifv ..f til- >t..Tl... )i- lia- i..irrul.-.I. 

a.li..f i.r..ti.i— .•»'.» .iri- fr..iii :i<-.[ii.>.lMtr.n f..riu.d 
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■i .Mr. <■ 



Address J. T. I.I.OTD, Publisber, PUlada., Pa. 
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10,000 AGENTS WANTED! 
-I 

American Railroad Map 
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FROM THB 

ATLANTIC TO the PACIFIC, 

EAIUtOADS TO CAUFOENIA 

GREITOVERLiiVd MAIL ROUTE, 

Together with all the Railroida in the United Statea ind Canada*, ft 
u lit only corrtcl Railnmil Mnp noB' iitued. It is beaulirollj CLgrsTed 
on Sircl I'lala, ind surrouDiled with Ivenliz-tight 

Photograph Portraits of the Leading Bailroad 

Presidents and Superintendents, men 

controling {480,000,000. 

AmoDii; whom will be seen J. Edgar Thominn. Pres't renaeylTania Cen- 
tral R. R. ; ITon. t':raslu9 Coruiiij;. Pres't New York Ctntnl R. B. ; 
John Bohin McDaaiel, Pres't Virginia antl Tennessee B, B., one of the 
links of (be great Soiilhern mail route; Hod. John Rosa. Prcg't Grand 
Tmnk B. B., of Canada, and twent; others, among wbom are tin 
gieatest finaaeien •nd railroad managers of the age. 

Piloe In Sheets, 37 Cents. Mounted, $1.00. 



T. LLOYD, 

PHII.AJ>KI.PatA, PJ* . 
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THE BORROWER WILL BE 
THE COST OF OVERDUE NO" 
t - •-■• BO^K IS NOT H^ 




THE BORROWER WILL BE CHAROED 
AN OVERDUE FEE IF THIS BOOK It 
NOT RETURNED TO THE LIBRARY ON 
OR BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPED 
BELOW. NON-RECEIPT OF OVERDUE 
NOTICES DOES NOT EXEMPT THE 
BORROWER FROM OVERDUE FEES. 




